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TALE I. 



CROHOORE OF THE BILL-HOOK. 



*• Qnid? Ule ubi est Milesius?" 
tVhai hat become qfthe Miletianf 
Tkkbxcx, Jdelphiy Act ' IV. Scene I. 



OROHOORE 



THE BILL-HOOK. 



^^— 



CHAPTEB I. 



y ^«^^^A..^ HE mortal remains of old 
Tony Dooling and his wife 
lay, the night before their 
interment, side by side, in 
the awful habiliments of 
^ the grave. The inhabitants 
< of Clarali, a parish in the 
Y county of Kilkenny, were 
J assembled at the "wake." 
The bodies, according to 
I usual practice, appeared 
: " laid out " in their highly- 
adorned shrouds, in an ex- 
tensive bam, contiguous to 
the comfortable dwelling- 
house of which they had been the late owners; by the side of the 
couch of death sat tlie female relatives ; the gossips, — ^that^ those 
connected with the family by having stood sponsors for any of its 
numerous cousins, — and a fcAv near neighbours; while at the 
feet were the hired mourners, who, in sorrowful cadence, sung 
the Keenthechaunj or funeral wail; their gestures, faces, and 
manner, extravagantly affecting the sorrow they were only paid 
to counterfeit. At times, however, and probably wrought upon 
by the nature of their subject, they seemed to abandon them- 
selves to all the real frenzy of woe, or melt into its true pathos. 

(8) A 
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The song commenced in praise of the deceased ; rehearsed their 
virtues, their riches; recomited the history of their family con- 
nexions, through an endless chain of kindred, and then burst 
into a wild lament for their untimely and frightful death. 
When one ceased, another took it up; the whole delivered in 
the Irish tongue, and in irregular rhyme, composed on the 
instant; and verse followed verse with surprising volubility. 

Through the spacious bam was ranged a concourse of people, 
listening to the rhapsody, or whispering their comments in that 
half-tone in which a tale of fear and mystery is always told; 
and, when the song ceased, an old man arose from his seat 
near the bodies, and uncovering his gray head, and kneeling, 
his example was followed by all present, and the imited prayers 
of the assemblage went up for the repose of the souls of their 
deceased neighbours. 

An Irish wake was, at the period we would illustrate, sel- 
dom characterized by conduct so becoming the house of death ;* 
generally, however inconsistent and unfeeling it may appear, a 
wake was the scene of feasting, frolic, and mirth. The old 
came there to fill their pipes and boxes from the plates of 
tobacco and snuff laid for that purpose on the dead bodies, and 
then they got together in knots, smoked, comforted their noses, 
and indulged their appetite for shanaekuSf a word peculiarly 
expressive of reverend gossip, when entered into by a pleasant 
conversaticmal party. The younger part of such an assemblage 
amused themselves in a manner more conformable to their 
time of life; small plays were set on foot, nnder the sux)erin- 
tendenoe of some established droll fellow, there being generally 
one of the kind in every neighbourhood, idio made it his busi- 
ness nevor. to be absent from any wake, seven miles ronnd, who 
mled the diversion, and imder whose gnidaace ^*the boys and 
gfarls" earned on their sport, with all that hmaour and wit for 
'Which the Irish peasantry are so deservedly praised, and which, 
we make bold to say, nowhere exists in flioeii abondant per- 
fectka. Thus, noisy aoid cardess mirth was the order of the 
night; and while, in the very chamber of death, nothing, it 
is adoutted, could be more incongruous and unseemly, nothing, 
meantime, was more c<Hnmon and less thought of. 

At the wake of Anthony Dooling and his wife, there was, 
however, no such exhibition. The general horror excited by 
the circumstances of their tragical death had power to restrain a 
custom so tmiversally indulged ; and the mournful Keenthechaun, 
the frequent prayers, and the story of their fate, alone filled up 
the long and gloomy winter's night 

*Owing to the Roman Catholic clergy the custom is now muQb 
diioonttnaedi 
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CHAPTER II. 




I T was Christmas eve, in the year 17 — ,that ■ 
* Anthony Dooling and his fen^ were seated 
I round the kitchen fire. He was a substantial 
J fanner, renting a large and fertile tract of 
?/^ land; one of ^e good old times, who, except 
i^) his broad-brimmed felt hat, his buckled shoes 
"^^ for Sundays and market-days, and his brogues 
for tramping round his fkrm, wore everything 
of his own manu&cture. Little money went out, either, for 
what Tony ate or drank; he killed his cow at Christmas and 
Easter; he bred his own mutton, his bacon, his fowls; he baked 
his own bread, brewed his Own ale, and altogether was vain of 
applying to himself the old song, 

" I rear my own lamb, 
My chickens and ham, 
And I shear my own sheep, and I wear it.'* 

Plenty was in his house; he had a ready hand to relieve the 
I)Oor; and the stranger never turned from his hearth without 
amply experiencing ks hospitality. Yet, with all these per- 
fections, Anthony had his dark side. He was of a violent 
temper, and would fall into paroxysms of passion with his 
workmen, and sometimes ill-treat them, for the purpose, it 
almost seemed, of making it up with them when he became cool, 
and all was over. 

A turf fire blazed in the large open chimney, the red light of 
which glittered among the bright pewter plates and dishes, and 
the burnished copper vessels that decked the opposite dresser, 
and showed the V-ast store of bacon hanging within and without 
the chimney, at the same time that it lit up the figures and 
countenances of as merry a group as ever blessed the comforts 
of a warm fire, after a day's labour. 

At one side of the fire, and within the wide canopy of the 
chimney, in his stationary two-armed chair, one leg crossed 
above tie other, his short pipe rested on his projecting under-lip, 
which he frequently withdrew in a hurry, to partake of the merry 
laugh that was passing him — there, and so, sat the master of the 
honse, Anthony Dooling. Opposite to him was the vanithee, an 
orderly, innocent, and even-tempered dame; her character in her 
face, mild, peaceable, and happy; as in a low tone she chauuted 
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the ancient ditty of CoUock-a-thusa* which the busy hum of 
her spinninpc-wlicel cx)nfined within the circumference of her own 
immediate atmosphere. At one side stood a long deal table, off 
which master and workmen, mistress and maids, ate their meals, 
except when a guest of distinction was entertained in the 
boarded and well-furnished parlour at the back of the kitchen; 
and in front, appertaining to the table, was a form, occupied at 
their ease, by five or six workmen, who enjoyed the full lustre 
of the merry blaze, and the familiar and venerable Jokes of their 
kind-hearted master. 

Among them was Paudge Dermody, whose rustic wit and 
shrewd tongue, never at rest, but now particularly vigorous, kept 
the group in a continued roar: and none enjoyed his cUsplay 
more than Chevaun Darlduck, who, in the background, squat on 
her haunches, was ^ving the final polish to the pewter, brass, 
and copper utensils of t^e dresser, as one by one she took them 
down, burnished, and again replaced them: the other females of 
the house had gone to spend Christmas-day with their friends. 
Chevaun had few personal charms to boast of; in her the old 
adage, " God fits the back to the burden," was fully exemplified; 
she wore a bluff face, that neither sun nor storm could affect; as 
red as frost-bitten haws; and altogether was blest with a strong, 
robust fbrm, well calculated for the drudgery of her emplo3nnent. 
She had been brought up by her present mistress, Cauth Dooling, 
and was highly valued, and not entirely unrewarded; for Che- 
vaun had saved a "little penny," and looked forward to be the 
possessor, one of those days, of a cabin of her own, an entire acre 
of ground, a cow, a pig; and, in her mind's eye, a husband was 
casually added to the list of comforts. 

Chevaun, therefore, had been casting that eye about her for 
one on whom to bestow her gracious self and accumulated wealth. 
But the soft cogitations of her pillow, and the steady and sober 
thoughts that came by day, were at continued variance, and kept 
her bosom and her choice undecided. At night, when it was 
allowed to assemble after work, in the kitchen, the humour and 
brilliancy of Paudge Dermody, his handsome person, and his 
frolicksome kiss, caused her to forget his idle habits and spend- 
thrift disposition, and sent her to her couch to dream of him and 
happiness; but then, with the daylight, which routs all fanciful 
visions, came her observations of the industrious and also talented 
Andy Houlohan, foster-brother to the lover of her young mis- 
tress : Andy could biult a house from top to bottom — a weighty 
consideration with one who had to build a house; he could mend 
a plough or a car, and boasted various other qualifications of a 
solid nature; so that, between the showy fascinations of Paudge, 

« " Old Hag in the Blanket." 
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and the more valuable acquirements of Andy, her inclinationfi 
and hor prudence held a sad conflict ; the day constantly effacing 
the impressions of the night, and the returning night — that 
time when the softer impulses have their sway — exhibiting 
Paudge in his glory, and again giving him the full empire of 
her heart. 

The handsome daughter of tlie old couple had not yet taken 
her accustomed seat by her mother's side ; she was employed, or 
seemingly employed, m some trivial house-concerns ; but conscious 
expectation appeared in the glances of her eye towards the door, 
and she frequently paused and started a Uttle, as she tripped 
across the floor, and bent her head, as if attentively listening. 
By and by, the latch was lifted, and the cordial smile she gave 
the newcomer, who entered with the usual salutation of '* Grod 
save all here,'* showed he was no unwelcome visitor; and another 
smile, of a different character, with which sfie answered his whis- 
per, as he passed, told that they pretty well understood each 
other. . In feet it was Pierce Shea who came in, the son of a 
neighbouring farmer, and the yoimg girl's betrothed admirer. 

Alky Dooling, now about eighteen, was tall and slight in her 
person, but witii a delicate roundness of form, the contrary of 
bony leanness; her step free and bounding; and her whole 
carriage, though it wanted the polished elegance of the drawing- 
room, possessing that unacquirable grace which perfect sym- 
metry bestows. Her face was oval, her eye soft blue, her check 
blooming in health, exercise, and happiness; and there played 
about her smiling mouth a disposition to humour, sweet, not 
extravagant: her shining gold hair, smoothly combed back, 
showed the full height of her beautiful forehead, and was con- 
fined — ^the more the pity — in her ample muslin c^. Having been 
to market with her father, she was still dressed in her holiday 
clothes; that is to say, her crimson jioplin gown, open before, 
yridch thus allowed to be seen her fine quilted silk petticoat, 
partly shaded by a thin muslin apron, and also short enough 
mod^y to show the undeniable S3rmmetry of her ankle, fitted 
dosely by light blue cotton stockings of her own knitting. Her 
shoes were decorated with large sHver buckles, reaching entirely 
across the instep. 

In the eyes of her lover, Alley had never looked more beautiful 
iJian on this evening. He, too, was a fine young fellow, just 
such a one as we would willingly give Alley for a husband : 
above the middle size, well formed, with ''a handsome and in- 
telligent face, ftill of the smiles and the fire of youth, the result 
of a mind at ease, ingenuous, yet bold withal; and there was a 
manly dash in his bearing that became his years ; he was just 
entering his twenty-first spring. 

It might have been said, indeed, that Pierce Shea was, in 
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other respects, a step above Alley. Although her education had 
not, accordhig to the notions and opportunities of the time, been 
neglected, his was more perfect; as, at ten years of age, he had 
left the humble schools in the neighbourhood, for the best polish 
and acquirement the adjacent city of Kilkenny, apart fi*om its 
college, could afford. In birth, too, he had a nominal advantage, 
being the only son of the only son of an old officer, . who, about 
forty years before, retired to the country to assist his half-pay with 
fkrming pursuits and industry. Altogether, Pierce was, to the 
rustic community around, an incomparable person; and, while 
admiring tongues declared him a match for any lady in the land, 
evfL ones said he looked too low in his serious attentions to 
Alley. But, to their spite and our gratification, the youth himself 
seemed of a different opinion. He had spent, in the house of 
Anthony DooUng, as much of his life as he had spent at home; 
Alley and he were playfellows in infancy; he had helped her to 
cHmb the hill after a truant pet-lamb, or placed stepping-stones 
over the stream, for her convenience; in less childish days, they 
had been taught to dance together ; and, later still, at the hurling- 
match, when Pierce led on the victors of the ground — and few 
could equal him at any of the manly sports — he thought more 
of Allej^s triumphant smile, and his pride was more elated by it, 
than by all the huzzaing of his companions, when mounted on 
their shoulders, and going over, in exultation, the scene of his 
victory. 

The old people, on both sides, were pleased at the prospect of 
an early union between their children, who, therefore, tripped on 
to happiness beneath a serene sky; no storm threatened, no cloud 
hung over their way; nor did ambition point out a remote goal, 
and, to keep their minds on the stretch towards impossessed 
good, trim it with fanciful excellence; nor vice, in the apparel, 
and bearing the name of pleasure, entice them along a flowery 
road to plunge them into a wilderness of thorns, and there, with 
a laugh, abandon them. They wished no good beyond -^hat 
they possessed — uninjured health, peace, plenty, affection re- 
turned, and confidence respected; they wished no other, because 
they did not think of any other. 

When, to his general salutation, " Grod save all here," Pierce 
had received the usual answer, "God save you kindly," and 
that he had particularly saluted the vanithee, and "the man 
of the house," he then stood leaning on the back of the old 
woman's chair, as it occured to him, that although Alley might 
be shy of coming to at next him, if he took his place first, he 
would feel no such squeamishness when she should be seated. 
And 

"Well, a-vanithee, how goes on everything with you?" he 
said, addressing Cauth Dooling. ' 
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(< Why, in troth, Pierce, ^-roon, and praise he to God for it, 
there's nothing wrong or asthray ; if it wasn't that thief of a fox 
that cum last night, an' out of ten as fine geese as ever yon laid 
an eye on" — 

But here the simple old woman stopt short, as she discovered 
that Pierce had left her in the middle of her tale of grievance^ 
and taken his place by his comely mistres?, who, with a com- 
plicated knitting apparatus in hand, was now seated. The mother 
smiled knowingly, and shook her head. 

" Oh, then, musha, it's little he cares about myself or my 
geese," she whispered, again taking up her old ditty, and plying 
her wheel with increased industry; and the young couple enter- 
tained each other without farther interruption. 

In a little time, a respectful, though resolute hand raised the 
latch, and Andrew Muldowny, the district piper, made his 
^>pearanoe. The insinuating serviHfy of this man's voice, and 
the broad sycophancy of his grin, as he gave his salutation, 
*^ Go dtkogah diugh tding shey-an agiu stmua chdv".* bespoke 
his partly mendicant profession, and plainly told, at the same 
time, his determination to make himself agreeable and delightfu], 
in lien of the shelter and good cheer of which he made no quee- 
don. And on he plodded to rightful seat on the spacious hob^ 
with that loitering gait so characteristic of his lounging, lazy life ; 
and as, unbidden, he drew firom the immense pouch of his tattered 
outside coat (especially constructed to hold them) his welcome- 
making pipes, screwed them together, and gave several squeaking 
" notes of preparation," he emptied, sim^taneously, his budget 
ci gossip and scandal; told of weddings and wakes, of chris- 
tenings and funerals, broken-off matrimonial bargains, and the 
endless et cetera of rustic tattle; all which, as, in one shape or 
other, it brought wind to his bag, Andrew was keen in snuffing 
out, as ever was the primest-nosed hound in coming on his game. 

By the time Andrew's anecdotes were exhausted, and his 
tongue tired, his instrument was, happily, ready to take his part, 
and he blew forth his most ravishing strains. The music inspired 
a g^ieral passion for dancing, and the young light hearts did 
not demur, nor the old ones disapprove; so Pierce led out his 
Alley, and Paudgo Dermody did his best bow to Chevaun 
Daxlduck, by whom he was blushingly accepted, and the dance 
went on. Old Anthony relished the sport, furnishing himself 
with a foaming can of his best home-brewed ale, with which 
he plied the piper, the dancers, and, including the vanithee and 
himself the lookers-on; and the night wore apace in mirth and 
joviality. 

* <*God send Inek and a plentilbl Christmas to all in this plaoe)" 
fftnenUy given shorter, bnt tho piper will, as they say, '*make a 
eroonaton or song of it." 
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There was but one individual present, the quick and resolute 
glance of whose red eye, as it shot from one to another of the 
dancers, showed no 83m(ipathy with the happy scene. This was 
A young man, in the prime of life, as to years, but with little 
else of the charm ol youth about him. An exuberance of 
bristling, fiery-red hair stared around a head of imusual size; 
his knobby forehead projected much, and terminated in strongly- 
marked sinuses, with brows of bushy thickness, the colour of his 
hair; his eyes fell far into their sockets, and his cheek-bones 
pushed out proportionably with his forehead, so that the eyes 
glared as from a recess; then, his cheeks were pale, hollow, and 
retiring; his nose, of the old Milesian mould, long, broad-backed, 
and hooked; his jaws came unusually forward, which caused his 
teeth to start out from his face; and his lips that, without much 
effort, never closed on those disagreeable teeth, were large, fleshy, 
and bloodless, the upper one wearing, in common with his chin, 
a red beard, just changed from the down of youth to the bristliness 
of manhood, and, as yet, unshaven. These features, all large to 
disproportion, conveyed, along with the impleasantness deformity 
inspires, the expression of a bold and decided character; and 
something else besides, which was malignity or mystery, ac- 
cording to the observation or mood of a curious observer. Had 
they, together with the enormous head, been placed on the 
shoulders of a man of large size, they would not, perhi^s, have 
' created much extraordinary remark; but attached, in the present 
instance, to a trunk considerably under the height of even men 
of low stature, their unnatural disproportion probably heightened 
their unfavourable expression, and, joined to another cause we 
shall have occasion to notice, created, among his rustic compeers, 
a feeling of dislike and dread for their possessor; repelling 
all freedom, which, by the way, he did not seem anxious to 
encourage. 

Having said this young person was very short in stature, it 
should be added, that he was not at all deformed. Across his 
shoulders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that told more for 
strength than proportion, and his arras were long, and of 
Herculean sinew; but the lower part of the figure, hips, thighs, 
and legs, bespoke vigour and elasticity, rather than clumsiness, 
and it was known that, strange-lookuig as the creature might be, 
he could run, leap, or wrestle, with a swiftness and dexterity 
seldom matched among men of more perfect shape, and more 
promising appearance. 

He took no share m the diversions of the evening, but seated 

far back on the hob, so far that the blaze of the fire shone between 

him and the others, and gave occasion to Paudge Dermody to 

remark, "that he looked like the ould bouchal* himself^ in the 

* Rouchal, txty— onld bouchal, old boy— old Nick. 
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middle of his own place," he seemed busily emj^yed in whetting 
a rosty bill-hook, while, from under the shade of an old broad- 
leafed hat — formerly belonging to Anthony Dooling, that firom 
constant wear had become much wider than at first, and was, 
therefore, squeezed with a small hay rope^ causing it to flap, in 
many irregidar bends, around his face — the fieiy eyes glaiMied 
round, and were clandestinely and sternly fixed, now on one, 
now on another, with a dangerous or hidden meaning. 

Anthony Dooling, by Sequent applications to the copper can, 
became, at the long run, as he would himself term it, ^^auffueh;** 
in Scotch, Jbu; Anglice, approaching to intoxication; and Ids 
temper grew, consequently, irritable. In this mood, the grating 
of the bill-hook against the whet-stone, so much in discord with 
the harmony of Andrew MuMowny's pipes, ofiended his ears, and 
more than once he called out to liie operator to stop. Finding 
himself unheard or unheeded — 

''What are you grinding that for?" he asked, in angry tone, 
of Crohoore, the name of the person we have just described; but 
fi, surly look was the only answer. 

"Did you hear me spakin' to you, a vehoon graumaf^* 
Anthony went on; and subdued resentment, at thfe disgraceful 
and stinging term applied to him, knitted Crohoore's brow as he 
slowly raised his head to answer. 

"What am I grindin* it for? I know, now, it's myself you 
mane," the man replied; "I thought, afore, you were discoorsin* 
the piper." 

" You didn't ! " retorted Anthony, springing up in wrath, at the 
brisk tone of his insignificant cow-boy, " no, you didn't think 
any such thing, ^ vtch-na-tthreepeear** 

Another savage look was given in exchange for this oppro- 
Inious epithet 

"None o' your dog's looks!" continued Tony, repljring to it, 
" take yourself to bed out o' that, since your black heart won't 
let yon share in the innocent diversion." 

The vanithee here interfered in a mild, beseeching tone, and 
said to her husband, "Never mind liim, Tony k-roon; he's dwn* 
no harm, poor crature." 

" No h^m, woman I arrah, bad end to me, but his black looks 
'ud turn the May-day into winter — go to yoiur bed, I say," 
roared Tony. 

Crohoore rose from the hob to go; he slowly laid tlie bill- 
hook where he had been sitting; his brows were knit closer than 
ever, his teeth clenched, and his eyes rolling. 

^'And do you hear me, bull-head?" the angry master con- 
tinued, "don't let it be wid you as it was this morning; have 

* Ugly wretch. t Son of a Jade. 
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CHAPTER m. 



T half-past four o'clock the following Christ- 
t mas momiiig, Fierce Shea rode into tiie fiirm- 
^ 3rard of Anthony Dooling, and dismounted at 
the doorwherehe had lingeringlyl»dden adieu 
to Alley on the former night. His stout 
i horse, ready caparisoned for the intended 
/journey to a chapel about three miles distant, 
* was provided with a pillion, on which his 
mistress was to he seated. He got the door open, and thence 
concluded his friends were up and ready to receive him. Some 
surprise ensued, however, on entering the kitchen, the scene of 
the last night's festivity, to find no appearance of any person 
stirring. There were a few decaying embers on the hearth, but, 
except the feeble light they gave to the immediate spot on which 
they glimmered, all else was darkness, and a dead silence pre- 
vailed. 

He became convinced from these appearances that none of his 
friends, or their servants, had yet arisen, and he was therefore 
astonished at having found the door open. He groped towards 
the fireplace, in the hope of finding, what in reality was there, 
a rushlight left on the hob over night for the purpose of being 
lit at the turf embers; on his way his foot struck against some- 
thing on the floor: he stopped, felt about for it, and took it up. 
It was a biQ-hook. He laid it on the hob, and lighted the 
candle. 

"Heaven protect and save me! What is this?*' Pierce now 
ejaculated, perceiving, by the light of the candle, his hands 
bloody. He paused a moment to reflect how it could have 
occurred, and then brought to mind that the bill-hook had felt 
moist in his grasp. He took it up again; it was besmeared 
with clotted gore. 

A rapid conviction of the frightful manner in which it had 
been used darted across his mind. Murder had been committed! 
— The open door, and the silence that prevailed when he ex- 
pected to have found his friends ready to set out on their pious 
journey, were now dreadfully accounted for. The inmates of the 
once happy house were no more, and the murderers had left the 
door open at their hurried departure. 

A youthful, ardent, and devoted lover, such as Pierce Shea 
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then really was, may picture the state of his thoughts and feel- 
ings as he now stood, paralysed with the almost certainty that 
his adored mistress, his all but wife, had, during the few hours 
between their last loving kiss and the present moment, been 
hurried into eternity, and, by the arm of midnight murder, torn 
from him for ever. The contemplation of deliberate murd!er, to 
an innocent mind, and even where one is not personally con- 
cerned in tlie victim*s Jbte, commands a sensation of unmixed 
horror; but when the slayef s red hand is thrust into a bosom 
— ^hitherto the seat of happiness — ^to tug away its heartHStrings, 
dreadful and indescribable must be that anguish ! 

Pierce Shea felt himself sicken, and his head grew dizzy; he 
staggered, and would have fiallen, but that the wall gave timely 
support His mind became a chaos; the rich colour fled his 
cheeks, his teeth chattered, the flesh crept along his bones, and 
every joint failed, as with eyes starting from their sockets, and 
his hair bristling on his head, he firmly clutched the candle in 
one hand, and, by its dim light, stared at the bloody weapon 
he held in the other. A considerable time elapsed before he 
could conmiune with himself but at last he was able to groan 
out: — 

"In the name of the Saviour, on his own blessed morning, I 
will see what is the matter ;" and he tottered forward wiSi a 
desperate resolution to know the worst. 

We have before mentioned a little boarded parlour, entered ^ 
£rom the kitchen, the state room of the farmer's house ; this he 
gained. A door at one side of it opened into Alley's bed- 
chamber, and another at the opposite side into that of the old 
couple: he rushed through the former, and, panting with terror, 
approached Alley's bed. The bed had been lain in, but was 
now empty. His eye rolled slowly round the room, daring cer- 
tainty, yet almost sure of lighting on the cold corse of her he 
loved: — no such object appeared. The clothes she had worn on 
the preceding night next became a subject of his search ; they 
were not to be seen either. He returned to the bed : there was 
a mark of a large bloody hand on the sheets. He dashed to the 
opposite door, burst it in, and in his desperate hurry had nearly 
fallen over the dead body of Anthony Dooling, that lay on the 
floor : it was near the threshold, and the old man's blood, run- 
ning in a stream, had flowed under the door, and trickled over 
the well whitened boards of the neat little parlour. Pierce's gaze 
fixed involuntarily on the remains of his old firiend. We should 
scarce describe the sight;, the head and breast were savagely 
cut and mangled; it was murder in its worst feature. 

The terror and anxiety of the lover still predominant, he 
gave one affiighted glare towards the old people's bed; there 
ABey might have taken refuge, and there too--the thought could 
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not be followed up! With a convulsed bound he sprang across 
the room; for, at his first mojtlon, he found himself slipping on 
the gory boards. He held the candle over the bed, and there 
appeared a female form, also lifeless, and presenting marks of 
the assassin's hand, again too horrible for description. We glance 
at the object for a moment, only to say that, with the life- 
stream overflowing the bed, and running down its side, it lay 
so mangled and deformed as, during a first view, to leave the 
wretched lover doubtful of its identity. And upon that doubt 
what feelings came! — ^but he looked closer, and knew the corso 
of his Alley's mother. She, herself, was nowhere visible. 

A hope that she might have escaped came brightly over his 
darkened bosom; and the bare idea had power, even amid the 
horrors of such a scene, to send a rush of joy about his heart, 
welcome as would be the sudden springing up of fresh water in 
the thirsty desert. He uttered a cry of joy; he clapped his 
hands ; he shed tears ; and nature relieving herself and in some 
degree restoring the tone of his mind and allaying the inde- 
scribable state of confusion in which his ideas had been lost, 
gave him liberty to think. 

Buoyed up by this hope, he flew through every other apart- 
meiit in the house. On his way along a passage leading from 
the kitchen to the sleeping-place of the female servants, he was 
obstructed by another victim. Poor Chevaun Darlduck ! alarmed 
by the shri^ of her old mistress, and rushing to her assist- 
ance, perhaps out of a dream the most favourable to Paudge 
Dermody that ever had occurred, her zeal marked her for the 
murderer's caution, and she fell a sacrifice to the horrid neces- 
sity, that, to conceal the perpetrator of one deed of blood, urges 
him to shed more. 

Arrested, and again chilled by this new object of horror, 
Herce remained sometime stationary and silent, until his feel- 
ings grew into increased apprehension for his mistress, and then 
he rushed on, and in loud cries pronounced her name. Roused 
by his voice, the men who slept without ran, half-dressed, to 
inquire into the cause of the outcry; to their impatient ques- 
tions he could only answer, that black murder had been com- 
mitted; while they, more calm than he was, proceeded to 
investigate the bloody business. Left alone, Pierce, conceiving 
that Alley mi^t have sought safety at his father's house, it 
being the nearest, and one in which she would be sure of 
protection, hastened thither to inquire : perhaps she had shunned 
the direct way that he came, and chosen a less open and dan- 
gerous one. As he passed out, circumstances that had previously 
escaped his notice, his mind being absorbed by other emotions, 
now presented themselves. The comer cupboard that decorated 
title parlour, and which had been furnished with some sabstaatial 
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plate, appeared open, and rifled of its contents'; and pie desk, 
too, in which it was known to Pierce the old man kept his money, 
lay wrenched astmder and empty, its papers strewing the gromid. 
After a look at these matters, Pierce momited his horse, and 
galloped to his father's. 

Meantime the workmen, three in nmnber, and who were 
Plaadge Dermody, Andy Honlohan, Pierce's foster-brother, and 
Shamus Whelan, went over the house, and saw the scenes and 
sights we have already described. For some time they scarce 
spoke to each other, so powerfully did the appearance of the 
corses of their old master and mistress seize on their minds and 
feelings. In the heavier woe of that loss, poor Chevami was 
almost forgotten ; eveA Paudge seemed entirely occupied, without 
a thought of his generous admirer, partly, it was supposed, on 
account of having never felt much flattered, notwithstanding 
Chevaun*s riches, at her preference. After looking on the bodies 
of the old x>eople, the three men hastened into the kitchen, as if 
glad to escape from the immediate presence of such objects; 
and there, securing the door, huddled together, still in silence, 
and labouring for breath. At last — 

" It is a dhreadful murther," said Andy Houlohan, in a whis- 
per, as, for the first time, his eyes met those of his companions. 

** The most frighftd ever poor smner heard of," echoed Shamus 
Whdan. 

" An* it was done wid this bill-hook,** said Paudge Dermody, 
pointing to the weapon where Pierce had dropped it, when he left 
the kitchen to enter the little parlour ; '* it*s their ould blood is 
on id." 

They stooped with the candle to look closer at the instrument 
of death ; white hairs clung to it, and they shrunk back again. 

" An* that very same bill-hook Crohoore was whcttin* last 
night,** said Shamus. 

" Yes, when our poor masther (God rest his sowl!) sthruck 
Mm about id,** Paudge rejoined. 

"As sure as we live to see this holy momin',*' said Andy, "he 
was sharpenin* it, at that same time, to make it do his bloody 
woric so welL** 

" The Lord presarve us !** all exclaimed, and crossed them- 
selves. Shamus resumed — 

" Right enough, Andy ; you guessed right at the first oflfer. 
Do ye think of his look, wid his hand on the dour, when he 
went away bleedin*, last night ?** 

Agam they stared on each other in terrified silence, their 
manner and looks expressing full conviction that they had fixed 
the deed on the proper person. 

"An* where is Crohoore himself then?" asked Paudge, the 
first to start from stupid inaction, and take the necessary 
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steps — "Let us find tlie murderer!" All proceeded on the 
search. 

They giuued the loft where Crohoore usually slept ; he was 
not there, nor had he been in bed. They went through the 
outhouses, sheds, and stables. There was the red mark of 
a hand on the stable-door, near the hasp; the door was open, 
and the best horse gone; and footprints appeared in a heap of 
litter contiguous to the stable, on which it was conjectured the 
shingaum had stood to enable himself to mount the tall horse. 
These prints exactly corresponded to a pair of old brogues found 
by his bedside. 

Daylight dawned while the men were vainly employed in 
tracing the murderei*; and Pierce Shea Fetumed^ accompanied 
by his father, having got no intelligence of Alley, and still rav- 
ing and distracted with apprehensions for her fate. He came up 
just as the workmen were satisfied that Crohoore was the slayer 
of the three human beings that lay stifi" within the house, and 
when to this conviction another had been added, and was inti- 
mated by Shamus Whelan, the eldest of the three, whose silvered 
locks gave value to the solemn tone in which the following 
ejaculation was uttered : — 

" Lord look down on you wid eyes of pity, poor Alley Dool- 
ing; the miau* and the miroch* has come over you in your 
young days; an' it would be better for you, mille timeSf^ to 
be lyin' stretched an' dead with them that are within, this 
momin'! '* 

" Then you know about her? " said Pierce. " Where is she ? 
What has become of her? " 

" Nothin', for sartin, do we know, Master Pierce, k-roon, only 
we make up our minds that the father's murtherer is the child's 
undoer," Shamus answered. The young man groaned aloud. 

"Aye, God help you, a-vich, God help you; its a mournful 
Christmas to you," said all. 

No doubt seemed now to exist of the identity of the cruel 
assassin. The news had spread by this time ; the neighbours 
crowded in to gratify, although to shock their eyes with the 
evidences of the thrilling story; and amongst them came one 
whose words served to fix upon Crohoore the last crime attributed 
to him. 

He told, that, having been in search of a stray sheep, he was 
returning home about two hours after midnight, along the road 
that ran at the foot of the descent on which stood Anthony Doc- 
ling's house, and there heard the quick tramp of a horse's feet 
beMnd him; and that, surprised at so unusual an occurrence, 
and frightened, too, on account of the tame of a desperate band 

* Sorrow and trouble. f A thonsaxid times. . 
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of night-robbera then in existence, he had retired under the shade 
of a ditch to observe the horseman. The frostj mooniras bright, 
and, whilst the rider passed, he recognized the remai^ble person 
and &oe of Crohoore; and, though the horse went rapi<Uy by, 
he had opportunity enough to note that, before him, the skh^^emm 
held with one arm something like a hmnan figure enveloped in 
dark drapery. The man called after hhn, but Oohoore, wHhonl' 
looking behind, put his horse to fall speed, struck into the fields, 
and distinctly made way up one of the opposite hills, and then 
descended from, view at the oth^ sida 

With this clue. Pierce Shea determined on immediate pursuit. 
He provided himself with arms; equipped, in like manner, 
Pau^ge, Shamus, and his foster-brother Andy; and, mounted 
on good horses, they set out without loss of time, resolved to 
persevere tiU the last till they should have secured the murderer, 
and rescued All^, if — and the thought was heort-breakmg to 
poor Pierce — it was not already too late to save her from a fate 
worse than direst death. 

'* An' they spent all that day an' night, ** said the narrator of 
this tale, the same aged retainer of the family who, at the wake, 
gave the circumstantial account of his master's death here set 
down, to a circle of attentive and affrighted hearon, and amongst 
whom we still suppose him speaking : — 

" They spent that day an* night, an' a good part of the next 
day, among the bogs and mountains, an' they came home as- 
empty-handed as they went out, an' worse, by far; for they 
brought poor Rerce Shea half dead to his fother an' mother, an* 
he's now lyin* in the hoith of a great fover, raVin' like mad ; 
swearin' that he's up to his knees in poor Tony Doolin's blood, 
an' callin' to them to take the bruised head out of his sight, and - 
thinkin^ he sees his poor Alley strugglin* wid Crohoore, an' cryin* 
out to him to save her; so that they're forced to have Andy 
Houlohan, his own nurse's chUd, an' another o* the sthrongest 
they can find, to hould him down m the bed ; an* little wonder it 
is, God help him, that his thoughts should be runnin' on the 
sight he saw." 

The listeners glanced for a moment at the disfigured bodies, 
and turned thebr eyes away again in haste. 

" I'm tould," continued the old man, " by one o* the boys that 
went wid Pierce, that they met the cursed ahingavm on the hills, 
that FSeroe was within arm's length of him, an' that he slipt 
away like any aheeog;* the boy himself was so tired an* kilt, I 
couldn't get the whole story firom him; but to-morrow I'll know 
all about it. One thing is sartin, they cum home widout tale or 
tidmgs of Alley Doolin'; there's no knowin' where Crohoore has 
hid her, but it's not far away, I'm thinkin'." 
» Sheeog— Fairy. 
(8) B 
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*' That Crohoore was always a bad sight to me,'' said an 
elderly dame, stooping across, looking cautiously around, and 
-whispering as if she feared the walls would hear her. " I never 
cared to see him crossin* my road; there was somethin' not right 
about him; an' the look of his two eyes wasn't like any other 
Christhen's I ever seen; if you said • God save you,' to him, he 
was never the one to give you the civil answer; I couldn't for 
the life o' me, think well of him, Mickle, i-roon." 

"Myself always had the same inind o' the cullaun," rejoined 
Mickle, or Michael, " since the first hour I ever set eyes on him. 
was in the field wid my poor ould master that's gone — rest his 
£Owl " (bending his head reverently towards the bier) "when 
h found the unlucky aheeog in the thrench; it's the six-acre 
field at the back o' the haggart; an' ]C^Iickle, says the masther to 
myself, see what God has sent us this momin', as he tuk up the 
brat at the same time^ that momin' is now twenty an' three 
years agone, come next shroft,* an' the poor sowl Httle thought 
he was goin' to be the provider for his own murtherer, when he 
spoke the words I tell you; no, I could never bear him sence 
the first moment; for when the masther held him in his hands 
an' looked in his &ce, tho' I'm sartin sure he was then no more 
nor eight or nine months bom, the thing grinned up at him like 
a little ould man; an' it came into my head he belonged to the 
good people^ from that out, tho' I never tould my phdn mind to 
anybody, ju«t for fear of what you guess yoursefs." 

"Well, a-roon, when Crohoore was only a weeny gar^oon, he 
was too sharp an' knowln' for the ouldest amongst us ; an' he 
never did like the other brats o' boys of his age, but always went 
mopin' by himself; an*, when every sowl was asleep around 
him, many is the night he passed oiit in the most lonesome 
places ; sayin' whenever he was missed, an' axed about it, that 
he only staid up afther the hares an' the rabbits, you know; but 
it was no sich thing. One time— I'll never forget it as long as 
I live — I was a Httle bit hearty,"!* an', as the douol would have 
id, he came across my path an' I gave him a kick ; to be sure I 
done it without no raison, but the rest of the boys had a fashion 
of making him stand out o' the way, an' the liquor, that puts the 
fool on the best of us, being in my head, I thought I might as 
well have a bit o' fun as another ; so I made the kick at him ; 
but — an' may I die in sin if it isn't the blessed tlmith I'm tellin ! 
that very night the one cow I had was fairy-stlimck an' died." 

" As sure as the day, Mickle," said Anasthause Farrel — a little 
old skeleton of a woman with a cracked, squeaking voice, and 
one side of her face a dirty purple hue, and the other pale as a 
corse, — " as sure as the day, what you're for sayin' is only the 

• SbroTetide. t Tipsy. 
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sartin thruth ; it now comes into my mind that just tin years 
apast, Crohoore (save us an' keep us !) once brought a cock, an' 
set him to fight again' my cock, as fine a bird, of a common cock, 
as ever you seen ; well he set them at one another 'till the life 
was a-most gone from the both ; I cotch him in id, an' gave him 
a luggin'; an' it's now I think of the look he gave me; an', as 
I'm a sinner afore God, that very day myself got the fairy-blast 
along the side o' my £Eice — ^thc marks is here to this very hour;" 
and she held out the side of the face alluded to, that her neigh- 
bours might have ocular testimony of Crohoore's supernatural 
power. 

The idea that he was connected with the ''good people" had 
before been no more than an interesting presumption, which it 
was pleasant occasionally to glance at over the winter's fire-side, ~ 
but now, under Mickle's gmdance, it seemed to seize upon the 
minds of all his gossiping auditors; they hustled nearer, took 
rapid pinches of snufij or " shoughs" of the pipe, breathed shorter, 
lowered their voices, and went on. 

" The Lord save us," said one, " isn't it a wonther he didn't 
get 'the good people' to sthrangle his ould masther and mis- 
thrcss, an' nobody the wiser, because no marks 'ud be left, an' 
not go to the throuble of doin' it himself, af ther such a manner." 

" It's not the laste wonther," rejoined Mickle, who gave the 
law in fairy lore; "the good people, they say, hav'nt the power 
to take away a life; they can only spile an' wither a body, 
entirely, like Anasthause, there, but a death-blow must bo struck 
by some livin' Ohristhen sowl." 

" Well, well, that may be as you say it, a-roon," rejoined the 
former speaker; "but don't you think it the most likely thing 
for him to have our poor Alley among them?" 

"You just guessed my mind; I'd hould a good heiffer, if it 
war God's will I had the like, that this blessed moment she's in 
some o' the green raths* they live in; sure well we know they're 
to be seen in plenty the very road he tuck her," answered 
Mickk. 

" An, tell us this, Mickle ; you have as good a right to know 
id as any other in the world, because you lived under the same 
roofwid the both ever, sence they were weenuchs; I hard it 
many a year agone, that Crohoore was dyin' in love wid Alley." 

" Tou hard no more nor the thruth, Maugha ; 'twas plain to 
be seen as the daylight; an' I often was [by when poor Tony — 
rest his sowl! gibed Alley herself about id; tellin' her, as he 
chucked up her darlin' chin, that if she was a good colleen he 
would give her Crohoore for a husband; everybody laughed at 
id; but mysef, though I never said a word afore, always Uiought 

» Little hiUs. 
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it *VLd end bad in the long nm. Alleys poor crature, was kind 
an' tinder-hearted, an', while the one and the t'other had their 
pluck at Oohoore, she never gave him a sour lodk or angry 
word ; maybe he bewitched her, by Gor ; for it was the hoith o^ 
wonther tp see her so sweet on such an ill-come skmffowm. that 
everybody was albared of; an' as for himself, he never cared tQ 
do anything right that any other body bid him, but one word 
firom Alley 'ud send him forty miles in the dead o' the night- 
time." 

" It's sartin sure, Fm thinkin', that the news of her goin* to 
be married to Pierce was one reason for Orohoore's doin' what he 
done; an' so he whipt her off, an' tuck his revenge at the same 
time; for, between oursefs, Tony Doolin* was often a hard 
masther to him; to be sure he well deserved it, for an idle lazy 
rogue, as he was; bud it's what Fm goin' to say, is this. About 
a month or so agone, one night, instead of middin' together the 
C0W9, he went off on his own business — ^you know what I mane 
— an' Tony found the cows sthrayin* about, an' some time afther 
met Crohoore comin' over the stile into the haggart;* m he says. 
no more but ^ves him a clipe of his stick that tumbles him into 
the litter; an' it's well I remember Crohoore sayin', when he 
passed me afther gettin' up, * ma-horp-an-duotd ;^ youll pay for 
all this, together!' — an' sure he brought his own black words to 
pass." 

Thus did the gos8ix)S nm on with their shanachus till the long 
night wore away. The crowd of people left the wake one by 
one, as the morning approached; and at length there remained 
but three or four women, who, with half-shut eyes, and heads 
droophig and nodding for want of rest, scarcely attended to the 
mekoicholy and still-uttered Keenthechaun. The wild song was 
chaunted by a tall worn woman, with matted locks and a hag- 
gard fiice. She changed abruptly from her praises of the de- 
ceased into the most dreadful midedictions agahost their murderer, 
and then the women were somewhat aroused; but when suddenly 
starting up, and pausing for a moment, she exclaimed, "See 
him ! he comes to hear my curses, and to look on his work ! " 
they, too, sprang to their feet, and beheld the witchlike poetess, 
wilii eyes starting firom their sockets, and her skinny arms ex- 
tended, pointing at a person who stood so close to the corses that 
his hand touched the old man's head. He was car^iiDy muffled 
up, and his fiice turned away, but a second look at the diminu- 
tive figmre told who he was. A momentary pause of terror 
ensued; and Crohoore — ^for it was no other than he — taking 
advantage of their inaction, flapped Ms broad-leafed old hat over 
his fiice, as if to hide some strong emotion that visibly sho<^ 

» Part of a fiurm-^ard. f ^^ imprecation. 
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him, and then turning and walking rapidly to the unobstructed 
door, escaped. 

The women at hat shrieked wildly, and called for assistance^ 
but, when assistance came, the intruder was beyond reach. No 
one could tell or conjecture how he had entered or approached 
the house ; and, when the women were angrily questioned as to 
why they had not given timely alarm, they solemnly and ear- 
nestly averred, one and aU, that their senses had become para- 
lyzed, fairy-stricken, in fact, by his presence. Anasthause was 
' among them, the most eloquent and impressive of the grottp, for 
she declared that, the moment she saw Crohooie, thA purple tide 
of her &ce had grown scorching hot, and the ghastly lide "cauld 
as the clay;" and once mors she proferred, in siqjpoit of her as- 
sertions, and to sight and touch, the two-handled &oe, that looked 
like an ill-baked cake, burned on one side and left raw on the 
other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



i N the night of the murder of her father and 
: mother, Alley Doolmg wask startled from a 
sleep more than usually profound, the conse- 
quence of her exercise of the day and night, by 
becoming sensible of rough personal violence. 
5 When first awakened, she strove to look 
' around her; but her eyes were blindfolded; 
then she tried to rise, but a strong hand 
pressed heavily on her chest, and some person was in the act of 
squeezing violently round her mouth a tight folded linen cloth ; 
so that not only was she efiectually prevented from screaming, 
but scarcely could she even breathe. Her arms and ankles, too, 
were firmly bound, and all struggles to free herself; to speak, or^ 
give alarm, proved ineffectual. 

When the bandage round her mouth had been well secured, the 
weight <m her chest, so far as her bewildered senses could com- 
prehend what was going forward, ceased to inconvenience her, 
and along with her day-clothes (in which, with an idea of being 
ready dr^sed for Pierce Shea's early call, she had lain down), 
poor AUey was wrapt in the coverlid of the bed, and then lifted 
up by a powerful arm. 

During all this she had heard no voice; short thick breathings, 
as of one hastily and laboriously employed, alone came against 
her face; but, as she was raised up, an indistinct curse, grumbled 
in a low murmur, reached her ear, and she became convinced that 
she was treated in this ruflSan sort by one not of her own sex. 
Suddenly disturbed in so frightful a manner from her sleep, eiSx- 
cess of terror at the discovery completely overpowered her, and 
she fainted away. 

The cold and pinching blast of the winter's night restored 
hjBr to animation; but her thoughts continued vague, as if in a 
terrific dream, and she was just sensible of being borne rapidly 
along, in the clutch of some person of great strength. Tlic bandage 
that had been tied across her mouth loosened and fell off for a 
moment, and she screamed aloud; and suddenly the person who 
bore her stopped, and it was again fastened on with such mcreased 
pressure and violence that Alley's breath and senses again failed 
her, and she relapsed into a swooon. 

When recovered from the second fit, eyes and mouth were both 
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free, all muffiing having been removed; her self-possession gra- 
dually returned, and she could ascertain her situation. She was 
on horseback, and a man's arm, from behind, passed round her 
waist. The frosty air had benumbed her flesh, and tingled even 
through her bones: her teeth chattered, and every joint shook 
with weakness, fright, and cold. Fearfully and slowly did she 
now turn her head to look into the face of her conduct. The 
moon flared broadly upon that face as her eyes flxed on it, and 
discovered the hideous features of Crohoore, deadly pale, distorted 
with passion, and stained with blood. Only a few inches* space 
was between them at this dread recognition, and his small red eye 
shot fire into her blue one during the hasty glance in which it was 
made. 

Shrieking, and sickened at the bottom of her soul, Alley turned 
away her head. All the hints she had previously received of his 
dark and savage nature, and all the warnings to keep him at a 
distance and be on her guard against him, recurred to her affirighted 
memory, and she gave herself up as utterly lost She shrunk from 
the rude clasp of his arm, she writhed, she loathed his touch, his 
nearness to her, his very existence. She could not bring herself 
to speak to him, although the speech were for mercy, and although 
persuasion was her soul's only hope in her present terrible cir- 
cumstances, and more terrible prospects; so that fbr some time 
not a word was uttered between them. 

At last, however, the master-impulse humbled every other 
fueling; and, suddenly turning round. Alley exclaimed: — 

'*In the most holy name, Crohoore, where are we going, and 
where are you dragging me?" 

"Tou're going to your only home. Alley, where woe and sorrow 
wait to meet you," he answered. 

"What do you mean by that?" she resumed. "Crohoore, as 
yon hope to see the light of the world to come, carry me back to 
my own home — ^to my father! " 

He remained silent ; from what motive, whether through sullen- 
ness or cruelty, or from abstraction of thought, it was impossible 
to discover. Alley could only repeat her passionate adjuration, 
to which the dwarf at length replied: — 

"Alley, Alley, you and myself, this night, are two unfortunate; 
miserable creatures ! " and then he immediately increased the speed 
of his horse, holding Alley tighter on her seat, and from the 
swiftness of their course, and her exhausted and agitated state^ 
she could not continue the conversation. 

She imagined, however, that she recognized the country on each 
side as they passed along, and that she was contiguous to her 
father's house; but even this the speed and her fluttered state of 
mind rendered doubtful. In a little time they proceeded at a less 
violent rate, and then Alley thought she heard a voice calling 
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&om behind, and she screamed for assistance; when Crohoore, 
with much dexterity, holding her on her seat by pressing his 
elbow against her breast, put his hand on her mouth, and resumed 
a full gallop. 

Dashing from the road into the fields, they had to go over the 
flat country, and with scarcely slackened pace ascended one of the 
low chain of hills which, AUey now perfectly recollected, were 
situated but about a quarter of a mile from her father's house. 
Descending on the other side, they rapidly traversed a large ex.- 
tent of wild and dreary bog; again ascended and descended other 
small hills and continued for some time their journey among 
them. It was remarkable with what certainty Crohoore travelled 
a waste of marsh and mountain so pathless and difficult; his rein 
.was, indeed, now and then tightened in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of the footing; but not for a mom^it was he at a loss to 
make out the proper and only way through bogs, where a single 
false step, at one side or the other, would have sunk his horse 
to the shoulders, and something baffled, if it did not entirely im- 
pede, his progress. 

Alley employed such occasional relaxations of speed in endea- 
vouring to move the pity of her stem guardian; but he persevered 
in a deep and unaccountable silence. Once or twice they passed 
close by a cabin, of which a few were scattered at a distance from 
each other through those desolate places, scarcely distinguishable 
in the moonlight, on account of their similarity of colour, and, 
indeed, material, from the turf-clamps, tufts of rushes, or barren 
knoUa, by which they were surrounded; and still hoping to bring 
some person to her relief. Alley, in approaching thiese wretched 
hovels, cried out with all her might, Crohoore not now interfering 
to prevent her. But her cries were unheard; or, if heard, the in- 
mates only crossed themselves, and prayed to be delivered from 
the unhallowed wanderers of the night 

They had crossed over one range of hills, and they again pressed 
against another range, of what the inhabitants call mountains, but 
which were not of sufficient elevation to lay claim to that title ; 
they were however abrupt, fatiguing to ascend, barren and dreary, 
chequered with heath and furze, and here and there a stunted oak, 
the relics of the large woods, that about fifty or sixty years before 
had overspread the district Through these wilds Crohoore for 
some time journeyed, and at last, after looking long and carefully 
around him, suddenly halted, dismounted, and helped the suffer- 
ing Alley also to descend from, her irksome situation. He placed 
lier on her foet, forgetting that, from cold and iktigue, and misery 
of mind, as well as from the bonds which tied her ankles, it was 
impossible she could stand ; and so Alley no sooner touched the 
ground, and was deprived of his support, tlian she fell prostrate. 
Instantly he sto<^;)ed to raise her, and his savage nature seemed 
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toudifid with pityj for low moamngs escaped him, when he saw 
Jier tender ankles cut and bleeding firom thapressore and frictian 
of the rade cord that bound them. Still on his knees, he hastily 
nndjd that cord; th^ gave liberty to her arms also, and led her 
a step forward. 

Alley, unmindful of eveiything but her mislbrtunes, had not 
observal that they were at the door of a miserable cabin, at whidi 
Crohoore stopped, and, with the butt end of a pistol which he drew 
from his breast, knocked loudly. There was a long pause, and no 
answer. He knocked again, still louder, and to his second sum- 
mons a squeaking, querulous voice sounded from within, asking 
who was there? 

' "It is I — Crohoore," he answered; the harsh voice screamed 
some observation in a dissatisfied ciadence; footst^ were then 
heard inside, and lights shot through the chinks of a badly-made 
and half-<rotten door, which, after many shakings and creakings, 
at last half opened. 

From the vision that appeared, Alley drew back in natural 
terror. She had heard tales, such as all country girls hear, of 
witches scudding (m the blast, and hiding themselves in holes and 
comers to do deeds of wickedness; and she thought just such a 
being stood before her. It was a crone much under the middle size 
of women, and made still lower by an unusual bend in her back, 
which sent her. shoulders and head forward and down, almost to 
a level with her hips. Her face might seem a parchment mask, 
loosely adapted to the staring bones, and therefore shrivelled up 
into imuimenible wrinkles, which ran lengthways and crossways, 
and here and there, without union, beginning, or end; and of tiiis 
face the chin came out like a pointed horn, and the mouth, when 
cfesed, was but one of the many wrinkles around it; and, when 
open, shewed bloodless gums, without teeth. Matted grey hairs 
hung down the cheeks, escaping from an old red handkerchief that 
^nt^y covered her head, and was knotted under the stringy 
throat. The rest of the figure, with its costume, does not invite 
descrq^tion; it was withered skin and bone, foul aind disagreeable, 
with but a few shreds of covering. The only trait about the ani- 
mate mummy which interested, and to which one would turn 
again, though not for gratification, was her eyes; and they indeed 
possessed a strange vivacity, if not energy, unfitted and unnatural 
to such.a carcass. 

She held up a lighted rushlight as Crohoore entered, bearing, 
or rather forcing in, his instinctively resisting companion. The 
beldam viewed ^em closely, a moment, with half-shut eyes; then 
the wrinkled lids suddenly expanded, and while her looks, flashing 
on Crohoore, expressed aU the impotent lErenzy of age, she squeaked 
out in the shrillest key, — 

" Villian o' the worW! an' you dared disobey my commands? 
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didn't I warn yon, on peril of tiie hereafter, not to lay lymds cA 
Alky Dooling? Ugly sktngawM! — be yoor mwdflwlH on your 
own head!" 

** Whisht, whisht, now, asthore^^ said CrohM»ne, hastily, tfaoqgb 
not angrily; and then he whispered something, a few woidaonly, 
yet they seemed to oonvolse his frame through every fibre. The 
hag whispered in her torn, and his paroxysm gained its height; 
he started back, trembled still more violoitly, grew more deadly 
pale, and cast a mournful, or, at least, strange glance on the poor 
terrified Alley. She, eageriy catching at the diange that tO(dc 
place in the features of her extraordinaiy conductor, again tried 
every appeal to divert him from the infamous intoitions she be- 
lieved he held towards her. Flinging herself on her knees, and 
using the Irish language, the sound and idiom of which she con- 
ceived might have most efiect on him, — 

*'In the name of the God of Heaven, Crohoore,** Alley said, 
**be not to me, the only diild of your old master and mistress, 
the villian yon intend to be! think, and repent in tune! restore 
me to my father this blessed Christinas morning, and you shall 
not on]y be forgiven, but, I swear by my fether's soul, you shall 
be rewarded!** 

During this address Crohoore groaned fearfully, staggered 
backward, leaned against the damp wall oS the wietched hut, 
spread his hands over his face, and AUey saw, with astonishment 
and delight, tears of, she hoped, pity and repentance fbrcing their 
way through his fingers, and running along the backs of his hands. 
**You wUl, Crohoore;** she then continued, clinging to him; **yoa 
will take compassion on me, and bring me home again to my poor 
fkther?" 

But now the wretched girl was, for the first time, to learn the 
extent of her misery. Crohoore uncovered his fece, which horror, 
grief^ despair, and every frighfol passion seemed to agitate; then 
he advanced a few steps, stood over her as she knelt, and with a 
voice choked, and almost inaudible, said, "Woe, woe be to you, 
child of the Doolings! and double woe to myself, miserable crature 
that I am! Alley, Alley, you have no fother, yon have no 
mother! — their blood is swimming about them — ^they are both 
murthered! *' — She gave one piercing shriek, and fell, in strong 
convulsions, on the wet earthen floor. 

When she recovered, she found herself in a difierent apartment 
fW>m that where she had fidnted, and of which the aspect was en- 
tirely new to her; she had never before seen one Uke it The 
walls around were built of solid masonry; and overhead, instead 
of the bare thatch of a cabin, there was a ceiling of some black 
timber, from the middle of which hung, by a cord, part of an old 
metal pot, filled with grease, and this fed the flame of a rag that 
sent its flickering and lurid l)eam around the unplastered sides of 
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the ample chamber. In a remote comer stood a dh*ty deal table, 
and a few chairs of the commonest kmd; and on one of tlie two 
squalidly famished beds, which the place also contained, Alley 
was lying: it appeared extraordinary, however, that in the midst 
of shreds and tatters, and vile f amiture, the materials of her bed 
Bhonld be feathers, a luxury then almost unusual, even in the 
houses of the better sort of farmers. The unearthly-looking old 
creature, who had cqsened the cabin-door, was supporting her on 
the bed as she recovered, and appl3ring strong-smdllng plants to 
her nostrils; and over her stood Crohoore also, his countenance 
bearing nearly the same expression as when he had spoken the 
horribte words that deprived Alley of her senses, and that still 
rung in her ears, and rent her souL From the aspect and presence 
of both her companions, the poor young girl again shrunk, now 
with a new cause for aversion and terror, infinitely more powerful 
than any she had before felt; and jn this state we must leave 
the forlorn Alley, until, in the progress of the story, she again 
comes befbre us. 
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CHAPTER V. 



^£u>ccv[<|pj^gg< EANTIME it is our duty to examine ioto 
'^^RHHRS? ^^ truth of the account given by old HicUfl^ 
bRB^BI Hjj& ^^ ^^ wake, of the unj^ppy termination of 

otTi^?^ ^^Pp Pierce Shea's first effort for the recoveiy of 

^^AI fi Jtw' ^ * frame of mind little short dt distrac- 
^r^l^K^t^^' tion, he had set out, with his foster-brother, 

*^^^^^S^^^^^ Andy Houlohan, Shamns Whelan (a stoat 
man, rather advanced in years), and Paudge Dermody, the wit 
(but now grave as the dullest fellow), aU well mounted, veil 
ahned, and resolute. The day, still young, appeared lowering 
and cloudy, as they started, and they had to penetrate a dense 
fog that rested on the summit of the hill, pointed out as that 
over which Crohoore had made his midnight way. They tra- 
versed, all that day, the bleak heights and spreading marshes, of 
which the entire neighbouring country was composed, inquiring 
of every person, and exploring every spot likely to give information 
of or concealment to the fugitive; but, except in two instances, 
they found no clue. The owner of a cabin, that stood on the 
edge of the most extensive bog they had crossed, told how, during 
the previous night, he had been scared from sleep, by loud and 
frightful screams; he little thought, however, that anything 
mortal could have traversed the lonesome and treacherous marsh 
at that untimely hour; and a load was removed from his heart, 
when he understood what had been going forward, and he no 
longer feared to have heard the mournful wail of the bocheentha, 
come to predict the sudden death of himself or of some dear 
member of his famOy. The pursuers also met, straying among 
the hills, the horse tiiat had been taken from Anthony I>eoling*a 
stable, half dead with fatigue, and soiled with sweat and mire, 
still undried upon him. 

This scanty information just served to convince them thiit the 
object of their pursuit was concealed somewhere in the neigh-^ . 
bourhood, but, farther, they were compelled to take chknce as 
their guide. The party, when night closed in, had emerged from ' 
a scattered wood that, for some miles, ran along a ridge of hills, 
and which they had spent a good part of the day in exploring. 
They paused on the barren descent, and looked around in every 
direction for some roof to shelter them; for, with the falling 
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night, wind and rain began to drive, in thick gnsts, over the 
desolate country, and all persnasions were lost on Pierce to face 
homeward, nntil he should have gained some tidings of his 
Alley, even though she were hid in t^e bowels of the earth. A 
black extent of bog lay beyond them, mnning on, till, in the 
waning light and growing mist, it seemed to mingle with the 
horizon. At the bottom of the ridge on which they stood ran a 
monntain stream, that had its sonice higher np in the oouitry, 
among a continuation of the same chain of hills. When crossed 
by the party, during the early part of tiie day, this stream 
iq[)peared no more than a puny, gurgling thread of water, spin- 
ning about the large rodks that strewed its channel; bnt the 
channel itself was ten feet and upwards in depth, and, at the 
least, from twenty to thirty in breiidth, showing that, at times, 
it became an impetuous torrent. A little to the right of the 
party, and lower down on the descent oTthe MU, stood one of 
those uncouth castle squares, so frequent in Kilkenny and some 
neighbouring counties, built, most probably, by the English 
settlers of the Pale and their suoce88<»r8, and which served the 
double purpose of residences and iSortresses, afibrding them the 
sole shelter they could hope to find in the country, and securing 
them from the irregular attacks of the dispossessed natives, not 
yet supposed to be reconciled to the growing sway of new 
masters: we may add, that those castles are built all over the 
country, in such dose succession, that the prospect from one to 
the other is never interrupted — doubtless, for the purpose of 
spreading alarm by fires or other signals, in case of any of them 
having been assaulted. After Pierce Shea and his companions 
had taken a survey of the district around, it appeared that the 
old castle we have been describing was the only place that 
offered the sudden shelter, now becoming every moment more 
nec&saiy. The deepest shade of night had almost fallen; the 
heavy wreaths left the mountain tops, and floated as clouds 
before the sunnnoning blast; and the rain, which hitherto had 
been but a spray, blown upward from the damp valleys, now 
began to fSedl in heavy and continued drops. To the castle, then, 
the adventurers hastened, and there established their quarters 
£>r the ni^t. A ground-floor of the old building afibrded 
shelter to their iforses, and the hiUs, scanty and coarse provender; 
they brought timber from the wood, and in the middle story, to 
. friiXS, they ascended by the narrow spiral stairs, a blazing fire 
wis soon lighted. AndyHoulohan, the most provident of the 
party, ^Bsplayed a well-furnished wallet of country fisure; Paudge 
Dermody, the thirstiest, a big black bottle of brandy; and adl 
collected round the blaze to partake of refreshment and resi, 
which, considering the toils and anxieties of the day, were 
certainly their dtw. 
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They soon had to congratulate themselves on these precautions. 
The wind blew a storm, and dismally howled through the 
doorlcss bmlding, agitating the blaze round which they sat, 
through the slits in the narrow walls, formerly constructed rather 
with a view to safety than convenience, or, as much to serve as 
loopholes, from which to annoy an enemy, as for windows to 
admit the light The rain descended in sheets; and one of the 
men, who had ventured out for an instant, reported that it was 
so pitch dark, he could not see a yard l)efore him. The moon, 
which was in tlie wane, would not rise for many hours; so that, 
even had they met with no opposition from Pierce Shea, it 
would have proved impossible to make way homeward throu^ 
the dreary paths they had to travel, in so gloomy a night 
After theur repast, the men felt the influence of the fatigue they 
had undergone during the day; and, in a little time, their 
discourse flattened, and, one by one, they stretched themselves by 
the fire, and fell asleep — all but Pierce Shea, the state of whose 
mind naturally kept him waking. His feelings were in accord 
with the night and his situation; with the desolated place of 
refuge, the tempest, the darkness, and the weeping heavens 
without. He lay down on the earthen floor, but could not close 
his eyes; he started up, and walked from side to side of the 
waste apartment; he leaned his lyaxk against the wall; he sat in 
the deep recess of the window; every position -was uneasy, 
because every one was inaction, and away from the purpose in 
which his soul was engaged. At last, with no defined motive, 
but merely in obedience to the fiery restlessness that swayed 
him, and, perhaps, hoping something, he knew not what. Pierce 
muffled himself in his greatcoat, and cautiously descending the 
narrow stairs, lest he should disturb his companions, sallied out 
into the night, regardless of its blasts and of its drenching rain. 

A kind of bellow, as if from the castle, startled him; and, 
now, hope came in a more certain form, and he rushed in. He 
looked into the lower apartment, but could see nothing through 
the thick darkness; and he heard nothing, except the munching 
noise of the horses' jaws, as they strove to make way through 
their hard provender. He rapidly mounted to the 'place where 
he had left his companions. The fire was nearly decayed; but 
light enough still remained to show that, with the excepticm of 
his foster-brother, Andy, the men continued to sleep soundly; 
and Andy, if not asleep, seemed bewitched. On the qwt where 
Pierce had seen him stretch himself, the man now knelt, the aft 
part of his large and gaunt person resting on his heels; his head 
and body thrown back, as if to avoid something he feared would 
touch him ; and his left arm extended at full length, to prevent 
a too near approach; while, whh his right fist desperately 
denchcd, he smote his obviously strong breast-bone, and muttered, 
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with distorted lips, and at race-horse speed, some prayers in the 
Irish hinguage. 'He remained imaware of Pierce's entrance, and 
persevered in his attitute and occupation till the young man 
approached, and seized his out-stretched arm, calling on him to 
tell what was the matter. 

Andy gave a sudden plunge when his feeler was touched, and, 
in stnmriilg accents, roared out the prayers he had before only 
mumbled; then, withdrawing his eyes nearer home from the 
vacuum on which they had been set, he recognized his foster- 
brother. But this caused no abatement to his orisons, if we 
except a change in the tone of delivery; Andy continuing at 
length, and without answering Pierce's question, till he had 
finished the whole catalogue; and, as it is suspected, he had 
never burthened his mind with more of any one prayer than, by 
mere force, his mother compelled him to learn in iofancy, and as, 
at this time of day, even those scraps were partiy forgotten, 
poor Andy must have made rather an odd jnmUe when he went 
to his devotions. Pierce, over and over, repeated his inquiry, and, • 

"Arrah, then. Master Pierce, ^roon, is id yourself?" he at 
last moaned out, giving, as became his countiy, question for 
question, and rising slowly from his knees, while, with the tail 
of his coat, he wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

"What is the matter, I say?" again asked Pierce. 

" Didn't you see her, ^-vich?" 

"Her! who?" 

"That cursed — och, asy, Andrew? hauld a guard over your 
tongue, and mind what you're for sayin'; I mane the blessed 
body that was here." 

"Andy! (Godsend! perhaps you mean Alley?" 

" Mostha, but if it war Alley, it wasn't like the Alley we used 
to see, afore now; but the could grave, it's like enough, has 
spiled her, for good-an-alL" 

" What do you mean? would you drive me mad, man? whom 
didycfa see?" 

" Ck>me, Andy," said Pandge, who was awake smce the bellow 
Andy had emitted, when Pierce bore down his arm, and who now 
drew towards him; " Come, Andy, none o' your auld ways, bud 
tite thing out, clever and clan^ at once." 

" Go on ! " roared Pierce. 

"Wait a bit, ii-chorra, till I think o' myself; arrah, there's no 
use in talkin'; the very heart in my body, withm, is frightened 
out o* me." 

Piei^ stamped, " no use! " then, altering his plan, he said, in 
a chiding tone, " So, you will not satisfy me, Andy?" anpl these 
words were accompanied by a look of reproach and anxiet}' that 
made stronger impression on the tardy Andrew than could the 
most violent fury. 
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^^Mostha, only gi' me thne to scrape my senses together, 
ma-fiorp-an-duoulf"* — oh, Chiosh-Christha! '^ and he drew his 
thmnb over his forehead, as, consdenoe-smitten at his own 
mitimely impiety, he looked aromid: *' we must bar cmsm* and 
swearin' tOl we get out o* this, any how; bud, if ye war to see 
what myself seen, you wouldn't spake a word fur this good 
twelvemonth to come — ^well^ Pierce, k-roon, I'll thry to think ir 
id, an' don't be lookin' so dushmal; Fd betther begin at the first- 
settin' out. Well, I stretched myself down here afore the fire, 
an* fell a-sleepin'; whenever it happens that I don't sleep in 
my own nat'ral bed, Rerce, agra, I always an' ever have some 
imlooky dhrames, an' so id turned out this time. I thought to 
myself I seen poor Alley lying on the flure, foment me, a corpse 
like, only there was no one to wake her, or keenth her; an' some 
baste, like a cat, bud as big as a year-ould cal^ at his work 
pickin* out her eyes, an' makin' away wid 'em; an' I dhramed 
Alley got up iv a sudd'n an' came over to me, without walkin', 
an' never an eye in her head, only the bare sockets; an' then I 
gives my bawl, as I thought to myseli^ an' was broad awake in 
a minute; bud, it's well I wish I never stopped sleepin' an 
dhramin ever sence, bad as it was to me at that present time. 

" When I awoke, sure I thought, at the first goin' ofl', I was 
still snorin', an' didn't waken at all, an' I rubbed my eyes hard, 
wid my knuckles, to make sartin; fur it was theni seen what was 
enough to kill dead any Christhan cratur — standin' close by you, 
Shamus." Shamus startled, his flesh b^an to quiver, and his 
strong grey hair to stir his old hat — "standin' close by yon 
there was a thiffhoj^ fresh cum out o' the ground, for the windin'- 
sheet had the clay all over id; her eyes, as red as fire, starin' 
into mine; an' not the laste like any iv ours, blest be the hearers, 
bud, for all the world, as if you rammed two red coals into a 
schull you'd get in a church-yard, or a place of the kind; an' 
there was nothin' on the fatures iv her, or id, or whatever the 
duoul (och! whisht, Andy, an' don't let one of us say the duoul's 
name again fur the wide world), nothin' bud the bare bones; 
myself gave one screech, when she put out her hand, wid the 
mate scraped as clane from id as any of us could scrape a bone 
the hungriest day he ever saw, an'. then, not a word I conM let. 
out; an' she stepped across the fire, an' was fi)r comin' straight 
upon me, when God put into my head to bless myself, an* say 
my prayers; an' faith, the first word was enough for her: aha! 
she didn't like that sort o' talk, I'm thinkin' — ^but that's betuxt 
onrsefe — it's little iv id goes for wid'm, where she came from; 
so out she dniv, through that weeny split in the wall, as asy as 



' A curse. t Ghost. 
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myself 'ud go out in the dour, beyant; an* — bud, tunther-an'- 
ovaoB (God forgiv me) ! du ye mind that f " 

On his knees Andy again dropped, and into his old position; 
and, not forgetting his prayers, extended his arm, and stared in 
a paroxysm of terror, as if on some object, towards the gloom 
that pervaded the entrance to the apartment. The oth^ at 
once conceiving the cause of this sudden change in his manner, 
slowly turned round, and saw an object, in whitish drapery, 
move along the passage leading down tiie stairs of the building. 
Pierce Shea was the only one who had sufficient hardihood 
instantly to follow; the rest stood without motion or word; 
alone, therefore, he ran forward, and was quickly lost in the 
darkness without. 

This roused the anxiety, if not the courage of Andy, who 
loudly blubbered forth, '*0h, murther, murther, boys! an* will 
ye lave him to his death? Musho, then, won't you do nothin' 
to help the gor^oon, Shamus? Paudge, won't yon run afther 
him? MUle murther! is this the way ye sarve the poor 
fellow?'* 

Paudge seemed the most collected of the three; as for old 
Shamus, he looked quite confounded with terror, and could 
only ask,^ — . 

" For what ud we go? what good ud the likes iv us do against 
a thighaV^ 

"Murther!" still cried Andy, "he'll be bet to chaff! och! an' 
nobody near him to put him in mind iv his prayers! Paudge, 
won't you go?" 

"An' what's the raison you don't go yourself Andy?" asked 
Paudge, able to enjoy the frenzy of his more credulous companion, 
and exert his t)wn natural wish for a joke. 

" Its fitter far him nor fur us," said Shamus. 

" Not a bit," rejoined Paudge, " only he knows the tMgha has 
more ill-blood to him than to any other, 'case why, she was 
listenin' to all he said iv her." Andy groaned an assent. 

"But come, boys," Paudge went on; "we'll go altogether, to 
end disputes." 

"For certain that's the only way," sa\d Andy; bud you, 
Shamus, agra, you have your prayers betther nor myself or 
Paudge by far; little blame to you, as you're ould enough to be 
the father iv us, an' had the time for id ; an' so, Shamus, you'll 
go first." 

" To be sure he will," said Paudge, "there isn't a man in the 
parish has 'cm so pat, an', as the aoggarth* says, to your shame 
an' mine, Andy." 

Shamus's mettle was touched in the only susceptible point. 

•Priest. 
(3) c 
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On a small scale, he plajned the saint among his fiiends, with a 
zeal worthy of a more conspicnons sphere of action; his character 
was now at stake, and not even the most mortal tenx>r could 
sway him from keeping it np; so — 

" Never say it again,** answered Shamus, in a laughable effort 
at h bold tone and manner; and out of the chamber he issued, 
Repeating the Lord's prayer in Irish, and in a loud voice; Paudge 
followed, and Andy brought up the rear, from pure apprehension 
of being left by himself. 

They paused at the head of the twisted staircase, and "Whisht!" 
Biud Shamus, in an emphatic whisper. 

" Go on with your prayers, Shamus, honey," said Andy, veiy 
imploringly. 

" Come down! come down! " cried Pierce, from the apartment 
l)elow. 

. "Oh, Veeha-vaugha!"* exclaimed Andy, "she has a hould 
!v him, an'he won't have a bone left!" and all at once, aban- 
doning his personal fears, in his strong love for his foster-brotl^, 
he ran forward, jostling the others aside, and continued with 
such impetuosity that he tumbled nearly from the top to the 
W>ttom of the stairs. But, though severely bruised, An^ was 
on his legs in a moment, loudly vociferating, — 

"Rerce Shea! — Pierce Shea, k-chorra!" 

" Here I am, Andy," answered Pierce, much nearer to Andy 
t!ian he had imagined; who started back, and shouted still 
louder, at the sudden and close sound of Ms voice. 

"But, are you dead or alive, k-voumeen?" he continued, 
recovering his senses. 

" Fm no worse than I was, Andy." 

" Are you sure you're not spiled, entirely, a-cuishla-ma-chree?" 
groping about in the impenetrable darkness, then coming in 
contact with Pierce, and feeling him all over. 

" An' didn't the thigha give you never a sthuch, or bate you, 
at-aU-at-all?" 

" I told you before, Andy, I have met no hurt nor harm." 

"Musha, then, God speed her; bud" — lowering his voice, and 
feeling for Pierce's ear, which he held while he whispered into it 
— "bud I hope she's gone, for-good-an'-all?" 

"She*8in this room, whatever she is;" — Pierce stood at the 
door of an inner apartment. 

" Och, presarve us! — ^hadn't we betther lave her her own' way, 
k-vich?" the other men now bobbed up agamst him; he had not 
heard their approach, the wind howled so loudly; and, 

"Murther! — ^who's that?" lie bawled out. 

" It's only myself, Andy," answered Paudge. 

* yirgin-mother. 
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** Ton must -go back, Andy," Tesnmed Fieroe^ " and get me a 
l^Iited stick from the fire; TU search this place." 

" Oh, then, I^erce, agra, don't think iv sich a thing, If yon 
liave a regard for me." 

"Or," continued Pierce, "yon three gnard tiie dooflr where 1 
now stand, and Til be down to you in a minnte.'* He reaaoended 
the stairs. 

" He's fbr minSn' himself! " exclaimed Andy, theh in confi- 
dential whiq^ier to the others — 

"An», Iwys, wonldiit we be the three greatest ortuMtians'* 
in the worid, to be stojypin* any honest thigha that manes ns n6 
hartn?»> 

liis companions .Gently assented, and all withdrew towards 
the jitidrs, leaving nnobstrncted the passage through the ontwftrd 
door. There was a rustle; they elbowed eadi other, Andy 
Scarcely able to keep in his voice; and, a moment after, they 
j^w distinctly the much-dreaded thigha make her eldt through 
the open doovi* into the moonshine abroad, which had just begnh 
to struggle to the earth through the thick clouds and drizzlhig 
tafia, and of "which they were the more aetiiUb'k, as it feiteed so 
strong a contrast with the intense darkness in the apartment. 

** Paudge! did you see anything?" a^ed Aady. 

** For sartm I did, Andy." 

"Shamu8,didyou?» 

"Oh, oh!^ moataed Shamns. 

" It's nigh-hand momin*," Andy conitimted, " and she can\ 
come bacSc, plaise Grod.^' 

" I hope not, blessed be his holy name," said J^amus. 

"An* wasn't id a great good loock we wam*t in her road, 
Shamus? ehe'd cripple us for ev^. Bud, boys, for your lifes, 
don't tell poor Pierce a word iv her goin* Out; he'd be thtapshr 
afther her thro' the rain an' wind, an' get his kiUha'; llttlfe duv 
we know tfhere she'd ^itice him, or if we'd ever see his face 
again; don't let on ^ seen her at all." 

" You spake raison," they replied. 

Pierce's to6t was now heard descending; 4ufid he found his 
valiant men on their post In his hand he bore a brand from 
the fire, but it emitted no fiame,^ and, of course, gave no light. 
He entered the dark inner room, followed by the others, with 
theij^ newly -acqfuired courage, derived from the certainty of 
having nothing to fear. Blowing with his breath, he endeavoured 
to create a glare; the brand flickered a little, btit toot enough to 
enable him to distinguish any object, and he gave rep the task. 

" We have no mote wood to light a new fire," sAid Pierce, 
" but here will we watch tffl morning dawns;" and tA expotMa- 
tion was useless to turn him from his puJ^X)^. 
* Naturals. 
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The ** taidy-gaitod nif^** wor.^ »mzt, and the doll and 
cheerkss beamd of a dan^ wintaS morning akmfy crept ovi^ 
the diw^iing scene withouL But the ligbt btongfat to Pierce's 
mind no elncidatioa of the mvsiezy of the darkness; he searched 
and searched, and had his Uboar for his pains, the men dosdy 
keeping their own secret. 

He ordered them to prepare for a renewed jonmey after Cro- 
hoore and AUey, resohing to spend thb day even more asadn- 
ously than the fbnner one, as his spirit was lashed afanost to 
madness at the thoo^t of the fruitless lapse of time since his 
mistress had been torn from him. The men oigaged themselves 
with the horses, and Pience walked out to view the prdmise of 
the morning. He had been bat a few minutes gone, when they 
heard a loud shout some distance from the castle; they hurried 
out to learn the cause. 

Pierce was flying down the descent of the hill, like the eagle 
sweeping on his quarry, and at some distance before, peculiarly 
distinguishable by his shnffling movonent, yet at the top of 
man's utmost speed, darted forward Crohoore the murderer. He 
had the skirt of his heavy outside coat slung across one arm, and 
in the other hand he held a short gun. 

** There they are at it, after aU! there they are!" the men 
exclaimed, pausing almost the first step that commanded a view 
of the fierce race; and, indeed, the distance between them aiid 
the contenders rendered useless any immediate attempt at ap- 
proach; for the contest must have been ended before they could 
come up to either: at least, so they seemed to think, or else 
consternation at the sudden occurrence overpowered their senses, 
and fixed them to the spot 

"Run, run, Crohoore-na-bilhoge!" exclaimed Andy, clapping 
his hands, " for the swiftest foot in Clarah is afther you! '^ 

"An run your best, too. Pierce Shea!" echoed Paudge, "for 
your mother's son never had such a match before him!" 

" He does run his best," shouted old Shamus, " an' cannot gain 
an inch on the sheeog/" 

" Dar-a-christh! no! but he loses many," rejoined Paudge. 

" The hill-wather, sent down by the night's hard rain, is now 
afore' em botli, and that must end id! " — Andy went on with in- 
creased energy — " The banks are brimful ! — see how it tears along, 
over stone and rock, a good eight yards across! — mort'l man 
can't clear it! — Aye, Pierce, agra, there you'll have him! — ^run, 
run, an' don't give him tlic turn to the bridge! — ma bouchal you 
war I run I — dar Dieul bud it's a wicked race between them!" 

Here all the men at last set fbrward to the scene of struggle: 
PiMidge crying out as ho bounded along — 

** Hould hin\ thero now, Master Pieroe, an' well tie him wdl 
Ibryou!" 
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The fugitive had gained the verge of- the boiling torrent; he 
paused a second, gave a glance behind to measure his distance 
f5rom his pursuer; pitched over his gun, flung off his outside 
coat, and drew back some yards for a run. This delay brought 
Pierce Shea within a few feet of his gome; panting, and already 
anticipating a seizure, his arm was extended; his fingers touched 
Crohoore's shoulder; he shouted out, when the pursued flew 
forward, again won the brink, bounded from it like a bird, and 
cleared the dangerous water. Pierce was at its edge as Crohoore's 
feet lightly landed on the other side; he did not hesitate^ but 
also drew back, ran, made the spring, fell headlong in, and was 
8wef>t away with resistless fury. 

The men behiiM cried out in terror and anguish. Crohoore 
had wheeled round after his leap, as if conscious of his safety, 
and saw his pursuer whelmed in the roaring torrent Instantly 
he ran with its course. The young man disappeared, rose again, 
flimg his arms convulsively about, gave a piteous and despairing 
cry, and once more the muddy wave rolled, shrieking as if in 
triumph, over him. Crohoore gained, still running, a spot where; 
at his side, the wild stream struck and eddied against the bank; 
and there he stopped, his eye firmly watching the waters, and 
his gun pointed. 

Again the men called out, and Andy Houlohan, in a key 
above the rest, exclaimed, — 

" May my sowl never see glory, but he*ll shoot him when he 
rises!" and, on the word, Andy tovered Crohoore with a pistol, 
and pulled the trigger. The flint only struck fire. Crohoore, 
though he must have beien aware of Andy's movement, did not 
notice it, but still stood fixedly on the watch; and there was no 
time to aim another pistol at him, when the drowning man, 
whirled violently by the current, came thump against the bank, 
and a second time rose to the surface. Crohoore, on his knee in 
an instant, reached out the gim, stopped, and wlieeled him into 
the eddy, from the fury of the stream, and, then seizing Pierce 
by the hair, drew him up, to all appearance gone for ever. 

But, placing the helpless head on his knee, and letting it hang 
downwai'ds, Crohoore shoot him till the water rushed out of his 
mouth and nose, and a heavy moan bespoke returning life; then 
he rubbed his temples and his hands; placed him sitting with 
his back against a thick and high tuft of rushes, and deliberately 
advanced to the verge of the water, as if to speak with the men 
at the other side. They, utterly ' surprised and confounded, 
shrunk, although the wide torrent was between, a few steps 
backward: they knew not what to think; they had expected to 
see him do another mm-der. 

Crohoore addressed them. ' / 

"For what stop ye there? Speed your ways round by the 
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bridge, aa' nev^ mind the leap it / can't stop here^ an*' P^efce 
$hea wants a hand to help him;" and he turned to go away. 

** Stand your ground, Crohoore!" said Andy, who, now that 
no ihigha was in question, might be called a brave fellow; 
"stand your ground! — or, budge an inch, this way or that, an^ 
rU send the contents o' this through your bodyl" and he pre- 
sented a musket. 

Cndioore paused a moment, his £m» turned to them^ an4 
smiled in savage scorn and indifierence; when he xnove4 again, 
Andy's gun, and two pistols held by Paudge and Shamus, were 
snapped at him; but only snapped, for, as in the former case^ t^ 
powder did not even blaze in the pans. H^ a secoad ^Un«, 
&ced round, however, pushed the hat from his eyes af d w^ 
proached as near as the water would let l^m. 

'^ You're just a set of spriasawis^^^* he said ; " do yon think 1*4 
st(^ where I am if I had any fear yoi;ur guns co\4d do me hann^ 
— the life o' one o' ye is now in my hands, if I had a Inind to, 
take it;" and, to confirm his words, he fiied his piece i^to the 
air, ddiben^tely reloaded, and, while so onployed,^ added, — 

" Do as t bid you; bring the gor^oon,where he can have fiei^ 
and comfert, or his death be on your heads, not mine;" ^od 
Crohoore finally turned away, walked leisurely over the bog, and, 
crossing a near eminence to the left, was lost to theii^ view long 
before the men, though they ran almost as soon as lie mc^yed,^ 
had gained the rustic bridge which, at a copsid^able di^ti^iioe up 
the stream, gave safe passage to the other side. 

Pierce Shea was conveyed home in a very exhaiiisted sti^ 
The tortiue of his mind and the sufierings of his body brought 
01^ as the old chronicler at the wake had truly related^ a 1^4 
fever; when past danger, his recovery was slow, owing to hii 
impatience to be well; and two months elapsed before he waa^ 
able to renew the search for his mistress. 

» Sillj fellows. 
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CHAPTER VL 



* UT while Pierce himself was rendered inca- 

^ pable of pursuing tl^e ravisher of his mistress, 

a substitute appeared in the person of one 

from whom no such zeal or frie^^sbip could 

; have naturally been expected. 

Jack Doran was the son of an opulent 
1 gentleman farmer, who lived two mUes 
' nearer to the city of Kilkenny than Ned 
Sbt'ij, Pierte^s fiitbor, or Tony Pooling. His sire we maypaU i 
profligate old (Alow : he had never married ; an4) pf his rna^y 
offspripg, all were illegitimate. Reared up withput a mothe^'g 
care, and with' the loose example of his fatl^er before his ey^ 
it is not to be wondered that Jack lacked ipprals : ac(X>rdingly| 
he was known as a dashing fellow ; to use the local idiom, " a 
tatterin', tearin' fellpw ;" dressing well ; doing what he liked ; 
riding a great a^ive horse ; and the altogether of his appearaupe 
and ngure a medium between the blood of the neighbouring town 
and the rustic botdamskeech* whose glory was gathered by 
fighting at £ur8 or patterns, and drinking inordinate portions of 
bad beer, in hedge alehouses. Not that Jack himsdf did not, 
now and then, condescend to eclipse at a pattern ; and theq, 
happy aud envied was the girl who had him for a dance : thoi^gh, 
it is added, he often left her cause to rue her vanity. Wherever 
he was, he would be king : and king he was ackivowledged to be, 
even in title ; Rhia Doran, or King Doran, being generally one 
6f his appellations. Then, although no vulgar fighter, Jack 
could command, at pleasure, all the fighting "boys," that isj 
the most wicked or troublesome fellows in the bt^rony, and 
absolute reign he had, just as he wished it; none dared say him 
nay; for treason to Rhia Doran begat a broken head. In 
person, he was robust and well-formed ; but with features hard 
and harsh, and disagreeable to look at. From his father, he had 
plenty to spend, without doing anything for it, as indeed, on the 
same easy terms, had his numerous brothers and half-brother? ; 
none of them ever attending, in any way, to the old gentieman*? 
extensive and profitable farms, from one end of the year to ike 

* Boulanukeech. — Some perversion now prevails cf the use of this 
word. It! ancient meaning was Hi^^ihield-Urikeri its present we 
have glanced at above. 
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other. How that liberal giver, as well as begetter, contrived to 
keep all this glory up, in his own person, for he Uved as gaily 
and as idly as any of his offspring, and in their persons, too, 
appeared to many, notwithstanding his considerable land profits, 
rather surprising. He and they evidently lived above his osten- 
sible means ; yet nor he nor they owed a shilling to any one ; 
and head-rents were duly settled, tithe-proctors and tax- 
gatherers defied, and the old sinner and his brood paid their 
way, right and left, as they went along, in a dashing hand-gal- 
lop to — ^the devil. He had a hidden mme of wealth, it was 
said; he had found a downright pot, choke full of money : and 
the story was differently told ; but thus by himself: — 

Passing by a monastic ruin, in a neighbouring town, one 
moonshine night, or morning rather, the old gentleman heard 
voices within in earnest conversation. The singularity'of such 
a circumstance made him stop. He stole softly to the building, 
peeped in, and saw three men busily employed in digging the 
rubbish. They wrought hard, and not in silence; and from 
their conversation he could discover they were digging for i^- - 
thing more or less than a huge pot of gold, which one of them 
had three times dreamt was buried in that very place. Suddenly 
they stopped; and — 

" God save our sowls,*' said the smallest of the three, " here's 
something hollow under my spade." " Clear the earth away, 
quick," said another ; and they then stooped into the hole they 
had made, and, with much pi^Qing and blowing, lifted up some- 
thing, and were just about to place it on the ground, — 

" When," quoth old Mr. Doran, " a loud screech came ftom 
the hole, and then a fiash of lightning, and away the three ran, 
laving spade, and pickaxe, and everything, behind *em; the 
cowardly thiefs, that hadn^t the courage to stay a moment, and 
be rich men; for the blessed name, mentioned by one of 'em, 
banished the spirit of the person that put all the money there, 
and, till that moment, had been watching it ; and he was flying 
off before their faces, when they cut and ran. I could do no less 
than step in after them, and take care of the pot ; it was too 
heavy to carry home with me ; so I only hid it out of the way 
for that time ; and many's the night after it cost me to remove 
it, little by little, to my own house." 

From this source, then, it would appear, the old gentleman 
continued easily to feed his own and his son's extravagance ; 
turning to a spendthrift account that which might have been 
better employed, if, as he himself candidly expressed it, the 
original finders had just had the heart to brave the spirit's 
scream for the loss of his treasure. 

Now, Jack Doran, or Rhia Doran, eldest son and hope, by 
the way, of this lucky old night-walker, once danced with Alley 
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Doollng at a wedding, and became desperately enamoured. Her 
then almost childish vanity was pleased at this well turned 
flattery; and, not weighing consequences, she foolishly coquetted 
ifitli him. Jack, though a constant declaimcr against the 
shackled state, vouchsafed, after some hard conflicts with him- 
self, to ask her of her father; but, notwithstanding the honour 
intended, his reception was none of the best Old Tony fell into 
an unseemly passion ; turned him from the door by tiie shoul- 
ders ; reproadied him with his birth ; set the dogs at his heels, 
and c(»nmanded him '* never to cross the threshold again, as 
long as his name was Jack Doran." But, worse than ail this. 
Jack got a glimpse of his fair tormentor, whHe thus enduring for 
her si^ and she seemed to enjoy his disgrace; he saw hear 
titter and point at him, and then, with mock gravity, make him 
a parting adieu. 

No matter ; Bhia Doran was not so easily to be put off, in 
such a way. He sunmioned his liege men, and had recourse to 
a method, then almost m daily practice, and even at this day of 
firequent occurrence ; he watched his opportunity ; make a forced 
adeve; and, at the head of his bravos, took Alley by force from 
lier fitUier's house. 

It was the harvest season, and Pierce Shea had been to KH- 
keimy, to hire a number of reapers, who at that season always 
r^Niir in swarms to the streets of laige towns, awaiting bidders : 
and he was returning home with them, when the screams of a 
woman drew his notice, and Jack Doran came forward, sur- 
rounded by his myrmidons, bearing Alley before him on horse- 
back. Her well-known voice called on Pierce for aid. He 
sprung to her, seized the horse by the bridle, and Alley fell into 
his gallant arms. Then rose the storm of battle. Pierce, 
seizing a sickle th)m one of his followers, and with Alley hanging 
on one arm, bravely defended himself with the other; his 
reapers manfully assisted him ; every sickle was unslung ; and 
tbey fought as "reapers descended to the harvest of death," 
rather than to the cutting of the peaceful crops that awaited 
their gathering. 

But they were inferior in numbers, as also in desperation, to 
Doran's party, and, we may add, in arms, and the arts of using 
them: for the murderous alpeens, wielded by the most expe- 
.rienced hands, and blithe and ready for just such a field, came 
down on every side. Victory seemed to ^declare for Jack ; who 
now, watching his time, aimed a crushing blow at Pierce, still 
encumbered by his senseless charge. The young man partly 
broke its force with his sickle, but it nevertheless wounded him 
severely in the temple ; and in return, he gave his assaulter a 
frightful gash, that laid the cheek open from eye to jaw ; taun- 
tingly remarking, at the same time, that he Uius bestowed on 
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him a mark that, one day or another, would help to hafiQ 
him. 

In this doubtful state of the battle, a timely reinfbrcemeat, 
headed by old Tony Dooling, and his neighbour, old Ked She^ 
came up ; and Doran and his army were driven from the field,^ 
and Alley borne home in triumph by her lover ; both covered 
with blood ; he, with his own and Khia Doran's, and she with 
the warm stream that flowed from his temples. — This adventure 
extinguished altogether Alley's desire for extensive conquests j 
and her undivided heart was gratefully given to her wounded 
champion and preserver. During his cure, she was his attend- 
ant, and dressed his wound with her own pretty hands ; but her 
soft smile, her tearful eye, and, perhaps, the honey of her lip — 
but of this one cannot be positive, as young maidens scarcely 
ever wish for more than one witness on such occasions — tended 
more to his recovery than all the salvos and cataplasms, made 
up by all the old doctresses in the parish ; though many there 
were of great celebrity as rural medecins in the neighbour- 
hood. 

At the time of our history, such an outrage as that perpe- 
trated by Jack Doran, was looked upon more as a chivalrous 
exploit, deserving a degree of praise for the danger to be run, 
and the courage and boldness necessary in the execution, than aa 
a breach of the law, subjecting the doers to the law's most awfij 
punishment: we question i^ to this moment, the teclinicid 
" abduction," has any meaning or translation among eveu the 
second or third generations of the same people. Anthony Dooling 
took, therefore, no legal notice of the transaction, thinking that 
the ill success of the enterprise, and the ugly wound inflicted on 
the principal actor, were a sufficient visitation. 

This affair took place in the harvest before the opening of the 
story, and is here related, in order that the following dialogue 
may be understood. The speakers were old Ned Shea and 
Ja<i Doran; the scene in Shea's house; the accompaniment a 
huge jug of strong ale, homebrewed, of course, and then the 
only common drink of those who could not every day afford 
wine. 

" Give me your hand. Jack ; Dhar law ma chordius chreete!* 
but I'll have a hearty shake at it ; a good right you have to be 
the bitter enemy of all belonging to Tony Dooling — rest hia 
sowl! — and to me and mine, and where's the man but yourself 
ud be the friend instead of the foe? — ^My notion of you always 
was, that you were a scatterbrain-o'-the-divil, a raking, rollicking 
fool of a fellow, butwith the heart in the right place, and that 

» ^* By the hand qf my gossip / " a common asseveration among the 
old folk. 
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makes up for all : I had a drop o' the same blood in me, my- 
8^ once upon a time, as everybody knows." 

" For what should I keep up my ill-will, Ned? Poor Tony 
used me badly, to be sure ; but -he's now in his grave , and we 
hol4 no mfjice to the dead. As to Pierce, poor fellow, he did no 
more to me, than Td have done myself to him, had I met him on 
the same s^ot, running away widi my colleen * from me : and 
the reaping he gave me,*' holding up his finger to his seamed 
cheek, which had considerably drawn the muscles of the mouth 
at that side of the fkce ; and now, when he assumed a careless 
grin, to suit his careless words, gave a twisted and rather 
hideous expression to the seat of risibility — " why, it was only 
to say, * thank you kindly, Jack,' for what I lent him, a minute 
before. I was doting foolish about Alley, Ned, at that time ; 
and am no wt^s backward to say I have a hankering regard for 
her, to thi3 day ; but I didn't know that herself and Pierce were 
contracted, or I'd have run my hand into the fire, rather than do 
what t did. I thought she had no great dislike to my ugly face 
-^it wasn't so ugly, then, as it is now, you know" — and he 
grinned again, in such a sort that, though it must have been 
meant to make a good impression, old Ned felt imeasy and 
queer^h, and shifted himself on his chair — " and I thought Tony 
— r?st his sowl! — the only bar between us. But all's past and 
gone, and forgot, -and for^ven ; and I'll show her and Pierce 
that I love them both still, as I told you before \ for I'll turn the 
country i^)side-down to give her to the boy of her heart : bad 
end to me but I will !" 

" Och! never fear you, wa bouchal! and it's yo\ir own self can 
do it ! " exclaimed Ned Shea, agdn clasping the hand of his 
guest 

^' Yes, Ned; I make bold to say there's not that other man in 
the country able to hunt her out so soon as myself; ' the boys ' 
are ready to go through fire and water at the turn of my hand, 
and we have t^em far an4 near, at a pinch ; and it must go hard if 
that Umb-o'-the-divil, Crohoore, can hold out against me, whe^ 
once I set about ferrettiug him; which I tvill do, day and nighty 
from this blessed moment" 

" Slaun-tha-guthy Jack! I hope poor Pierce will live to give 
you the thanl^ you deserve ; but tie gorfoon is in a bad way now. 
Jack; " tho old man let a tear drop into his cup ; — " I pray €rod 
to lave me my only child; but, living or dead, he'll never be the 
same to me if Alley is gone from us, or, what's worse, a ruine4 
crature: come, Jack, here's long life and prosperity to you, and 
may you have the present wish of your heart! " 

'* Thank you, thank you, Ned; and now fill again." ^^e stood 

* Cojfeen, young lass. 
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up and raiijed his glass, while he slowly said — ** A speedy up-riae 
to Pierce, and, when he recovers, may he get Alley from my hand 
just as I'd like to give her." 

. They both gulped down the toast, holding each other's hand ; 
and, as he resumed his seat, Jack gave the old man's an additicmal 
squeeze of great vehemence, while he exclaimed — 

^* Kuin to my soul, Ned Shea, but that is the present wish of 
my heart." 

Who and of what kind were " the boys," upon whose assist- 
ance Doran so confidently reckoned, now seems an inquiry aisomt . 
weight and interest. 

ITie time of our story is placed in that period when whiteboy • 
ism first began to appear in Ireland. Laboming under the exces- 
sive penal code then in almost full operation, though since partly 
repealed, and excluded by one of its enactments from even an 
opportunity to become educated, and so gain an enlightened, or, 
at least, temperate view of their own situation, the Irish peasantry, 
neglected, galled, and hard-diiven, in poverty, bitterness, and igno- 
rance, without competent advisers, without leaders a step above 
themselves, and scarcely with an object, wildly endeavoured to 
wreak vengeance upon, rather than obtain redress from, the local 
agents of some of the most immediate hardships that maddened 
them. First of all, there was, doubtless, a religious frenzy to urge 
them on. They saw their creed denounced, their form of worship^ 
under heavy penalties, interdicted, and they knew that some years 
before their priests had been hunted like foxes, and forced to hide 
in caves and other places of concealment, from the keen scent and 
vengeance of the most insignificant professors of the rival religion, 
who, with impimity, took arms in their hands to enforce the ri^d 
letter of an almost exterminating law, still to their knowledge un- 
repealed. In the very district in which the scene of our tale is 
laid — and the anecdote is put forward as one laying claim to strict 
belief — a rustic congregation had once assembled, with their priest, 
in the open air, to perform their devotions, when three or four 
mean mechanics of the other profession appeared, with guns in 
their hands, fired among the crowd, killed some, and wounded the 
clergyman, as, like the Scotch covenanter of old, he preached to 
his flock in the wilderness. 

Such occurrences operating upon the mind of the wretched and 
uneducated peasant, who had not intellect or patience to weigh 
logical distinctions, begot a hatred to the opposite creed, as ranco- 
rous as it was whole and entire ; he |iated it because it was the 
privileged one; because his own was persecuted; because he attri- 
buted to its spirit the civil excommunication against him and his 
priests, and even the petty and gratuitous annoyances he suffered '^ 
from its lowest professors. And in such a state of feeling he 
found himself, while already ground down by imnatural rack- 
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rents, compelled to contribute to the support, in splendour and 
superiority, of that very rival church: in fiict, to pay to its minis- 
ters the hard-earned pittance he could not afford to his own: and 
and this view of his situation first helped to make the Irish pea- 
sant a whiteboy. 

But perhaps the exquisite tyranny of the merciless being, into 
whose hands the collection of tithes had fallen, gave the imme- 
diate spur to his headlong, and often savage, course: and, with 
this supposition, P^eiy Clancy, tithe-proctor, at the era of our 
histoiy for the parish of Clarah, stands at once before us. 

Having failed in every speculation of early life, and become old 
without credit to himself; having been twice in jail, once for 
debt and once for sheep-stealing, Peery Clancy, at fifty years of 
age, blazed forth a tithe-proctor. He was a waddling, lively old 
fellow, with a curious struggle' of expression in his hard features, 
and a queer jumble in his manners. The stem bully was on his 
pursed brow and in his clenched teeth ; but, when you looked 
fixedly at him, there appeared, in his rambling eye, a shuffling 
consciousness that he had not earned your good opinion, as well 
as in the general wincing and uneasiness of his person, particu- 
larly in the awkward rising and falling, and see-sawing of his 
arm, as he spoke to you, something like the fidgets of a shame- 
faced chUd, that often dreaded and deserved a whipping. A cer- 
tain air of purse-pride ran, meantime, through all this: and, once 
in his presence, you would disagreeably fed he was a man who, 
however aware he might be of the contempt of the world, posses- 
sed, in spite of obloquy, or even of the threat and danger to which 
he stood exposed, resolution of character to act his part without 
flinching. 

His clothes, of good texture, were made half after the country 
fashion, half after the town; he wore his hat hangingly, with the 
fur brushed the wrong way, to convince, at a look, that it was 
superior to the common felt vulgarly worn; and his many-coloured 
silk handkerchief, his coat of good broadcloth, composed of as 
much material as would make two of your modem cut, and his 
kerseymere small clothes and leggings, really gave him the look 
of wealth and superiority. 

His speech was made up of rude assertion and frightful oaths ; 
and when among those who should bow to his predominance, and 
tolerate his insolence, full of obscene jests and t&t humour, little 
becoming his giey hairs. Before the last cliange of profession, 
Peery had been as bare as Job in his worst day; now, how- 
ever, his cofiers were strong, and he could command a round 
thousand. 

A round thousand, earned, principally, by squeezing from the 
very, very poorest their last acid shilling : they were his best profit ; 
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his fat of the land, his milk and honey. Such as could at oAce 
afibrd to pay his exorbitant demands, did so, no matfieir nifw VH- 
-willingly, and got rid of him; bat the wretched being, who^ ftokh 
the rising of the smi till many hours after his settiilig, wkB bent 
beneath the first malediction of heaven, yet gained thi^b^ btit A 
scanty supply of the meanest food, rags for his ooverii^, attd de- 
spair for an inmate (among many others) of the hovel, that <&l 
not keep off the inclemency of the weather — this was the 'prty 
Peery contrived to ^pe; and the gripe never teUxed till ho luSl 
crushed his victim. 

He called for his tithe. Perhaps the time Was not ansfddons 
to dispose of the little crop, or perhaps it was not matured ; any 
cause, no matter what, Dermid could not pay him; and Peery as 
an indulgence, suggested a note of hand. If Dermid conld wiitft 
his name, the bill was executed in form ; if not, after many bung- 
ling attempts to feel or hold the pen in his homy fingers, he set 
his mark to it. Time wore on; the bill became due; but the 
amount was still not in the way, and Peery vouchsafed soitfe of 
his rude jests to the daughter or wife, which, thou^ they made 
them blush, were taken as a mark of goodwill by Dermid, Who^ 
forcing himself to laugh, handed a douceur, and tiie note of hand 
was renewed. Meantime the crop had been unprofitaUe, or the 
landlord had seized it for his rent; and from the unexpected 
smallness of the recdpts, or the law costs attending the seizure, to 
say notlung of various other casualties, there is no provision td 
meet the assiduous Peery, who again mak^ his appearance. 
Dermid sells some of his potatoes; and, by stinting himself and 
his family of even this miserable and only food, he gives another 
douceur. When payment is a third time demanded, he is worse 
off than ever; Peery sees the state of his affairs; he begins to 
scowl; and thunders out, by J . and by the Holy G» 

that^he must be paid; and abruptly departs to put his threat into 
execution. 

Tlie demand may not exceed — ^how much will the affluent Or 
easy reader think? — one pound. Peery issues what is called a 
citation to the ecclesiasticsj courts; this increases the sum more 
than double ; there is a decree, and this, again, is followed by a 
dvil process. The law generally allows one shilling and one penny 
(Irish) for the trouble of filling the blanks in the process; and 
reery, as generally, takes the tr6uble on himself, that is, fills them 
himself, and pockets, to use his own language, the thirteen. The 
same sum is also allowed for the service upon the party; Peery 
employs a needy understrapper to serve, at twenty pence per day, 
and two "throws" of whiskey, one hundred; and here again 
" fobs" the difference. Thus Dermid incurs still more debts, and 
Peery makes still more money. The understrapper promising the 
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whole weight of his vast friendship on the occasion, than which 
nothing is farther from his power or will, contrives to pick np a 
shilling, too, at the very moment he serves the process. 

The sessions come on. Dermid vainly prays for indulgence. 
By some desperate shift he contrives to scrape together the smn 
first demanded; but learns, in afiright and consternation, that it 
is now trebled. He cries out that he is ruined; wrings his 
wretched hands; perhaps the broken-spirited and contemptible 
man weeps ; and perhaps is, at that very moment, reminded by 
^eery, " that sure hip well lookin' wife and daughter might asily 
get him the money." Full to the chin with rage he cannot vent^ 
Dermid returns home. His case comes on before the " county 
barrister; " and, as the mild and sapient lawgivers of the session- 
court term it, he is decreed; his only horse or cow is carried off; 
Peery brings the animal to public street-auction, and, at one 
fourtii of the value, knocks it down to— himself ; and then sells 
it at a good profit; charges his reverend employer with the ex- 
penses for the recovery of Dermid's tithe; against this charge sets 
the auction-price of the horse; and it sometimes happens that the 
dergyinan is a loser by the transaction. 

Need it be observed that, through the whole course of this 
affair, Peery, and Peery alone, had the advantage? He got the 
two douceurs from Dermid; he filled the process; he got it served 
at a profit of eight hundred per cent; he gained two pounds, at 
least, on the cow or horse; and, at last, bamboozled and robbed 
his reverend employer; and sat down in the evening, over a 
bumper of whiskey punch, to drink (his poor mother calling him 
a Eoman Catholic) long life to the minister's tithes, and may they 
never fail him ! 

This is no fancy sketch. The man and the statements are care- 
fully copied from the life and the facts ; and if it be doubted that 
exactly at the time of this narration, such a man as Peery did 
not figure, we can only engage to produce, at a fair warning, as 
many living fac-similes as may be specified: observing, that an 
original for our picture, at the present hour, ought to entitle us 
to lay claim to an original for it half a century earlier; for so- 
ciety may have improved, the arts and sciences may have ad- 
vanced, the Bastile may have been torn down in one country and 
the Inquisition abolished in other; but the Irish tithe-proctor of 
this day, and the Irish tithe-proctor of fifty years ago, are indi- 
viduals of one and the same species. 

And what has become of Dermid? Why, he attended the 
sessions-court to hear himself decreed; he attended the sale of 
his " baste," to see it knocked down for a song; he turned towards 
his home, hastily concluding, that, for the poor man and the 
pi^ist, there was no .law or mercy in the land; he continued his 
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long walk, chewing the ever-rismg cud of this Utter, and deqw- 
rate, and obstinate thought; he brought to mind, at the same time^ 
all the life's labour and sweat he had uselessly expended; he 
crossed the threshold of his puddled hovel, and heard his children 
squalling for food; and then he turned his back upon them; 
walked hastily abroad; gave a kick to the idle spade he met oa 
his way; sought out some dozen Dermids or Paddies similarly 
situated with himself; between them they agreed to take the tithe- 
proctors and the law of tithes into their own hands; proposed silly 
oaths to each other; and the result was, ^*the boys" of whom 
Jack Doran made mention, called, apart firom the abbreviAtibii, 
whiteboys. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^ HIA DORAN strictly adhered to the v<4im- 
M taiy promifle he had give^ cAd Ned Shea, and 
(I sought Crohoore in every place that could be 
fi^l supposed to afford him secrecy and shdter. 
■S^^^ As before stated, it was the general opinion 
: that Crohoore had not removed from the 
neighbourhood, being frequently seen, even 
' at a late period, always alone, and walking 
at a quick pace, with his short gun in his hand, and from those 
who ^us casually encountered him, or who averred so, not seem- 
ing to shun any observation. But his absolute pursuers vainly 
looked to meet him; thdr path he never crossed; and while Rhia 
Doran put all his wits to work, and in every way availed him- 
self of the {Instance of his subjects, over the extensive range ot 
dountry under his obedience — thus, it might be said, having on 
the alert every eye for six miles round — all proved to no purpose; 
Crohoore-na-bilhoge, or Crohoore of the bill-hook, the surtaamd 
given to him since the murder, was still at large. 

But, notwithstanding the allegiance due to King Doran, a prior 
dple had gone abroad that powerfully operated in Cxchooftfa fla- 
vour, and served to counteract the general zeal that might other- 
wise, by determined combination, have speedily delivered him 
into the hands of his pursuers: and this was nothing dse than a 
now firm opinion, established in the minds of the population of 
the whole country, of the broad hints given at the wake and fully 
credited, (as we have already seen) that Crohoore lived in constant 
intercourse with ** the good people," and was under their soverdgn 
protection. None but those who have had local (^portunities to 
observe, at the period we deal with, the mental habits of the 
peasantry of Ireland, and their devoted belief in the fairy super- 
stition, will at once accede to the probability of such a statement; 
to those, however, we appeal, and leave it for them to determine 
whether or not we outstep, in the present instance, the modesty 
of nature. 

It happened about this time that, having recdved private and 
anonymous intelligence (the informant, divided between his fears 
and his conscience, thus subtly trying to cheat the devil in the 
dark) that Crohoore might be come on in a particular direction, 
Doran led a select party to the ground, and remained anxiously 

(8) D 
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on the watch. It was night For some hours the j gofirded, 
together, one point; and then the leader left a sentinel there, ibid 
withdrew his main body to search in another and near^ quarter. 
The man thus posted alone, having been wearied with muich pre- 
vious fatigue, unconsciously dropped asleep. How long he slept is 
unknown, when he was flattered with a smart slap on the shouldefs, 
and desired to stir himself. " Yes, yes, a-vich, Tm comin'," said 
the man, scrambling up; "an' ye have the bloody dog at last, 
have ye?" 

He was now on his legs, and facing round, saw, instead of the 
comrade he had expected, "the bloody dog " himself, standing 
within a few yards of him, his short gun held to his hip, as if 
prepared for instant action. The valiant as well as watchful 
sentinel started t)ack; Crohoore advanced a step on him, and 
spoke in a cautious tone: — 

"Stand where you are, man; I have no mind to harm you. 
Thady, where's the little sense I thought you had? losin* your 
night's rest to no purpose? Mind your own callins, Thady Mill- 
downy, an* never mind me; I give the advice, let you foUow it, 
or, as sartain as we both stand here, you'll live to sorely rue, it 
Jack Doran an' the other boys are down at Tom Murphy's bam, 
lookin afther me, an' that's all they'll have for it, as yourself 
sees; go to 'em ; say I sent you; say you were spakin' a bit to 
me, and tell 'em the same words I tould you. Go your ways, 
Thady, and remember the friendly wamin' I give, an' keep to 
your warm bed, by nights, for the futur:" he waved his arm in 
the direction he wished Thady to travel, then turned on his heel 
the opporite way, and to Thady's mortal joy was» quickly out of 
view, who, by the way, attributed to Crohoore's clemency, only, 
the remains of the breath, by aid of which he continued to mutter 
all the while his bugbear was visible, "Lord save us; Lord pro- 
tect an' save us; praise be to God! " 

Running with all his might, Thady gained the bam mentioaed 
by Crohoore, and there, indeed, found his companions where he had 
been told to look for them. He did not fail to relate the adven- 
ture, with some little additions, calculated effectually to disguise 
the fiwjt of his own drowsiness and subsequent inani^; and from 
this night forward, fow were found willing to engage penonally 
in the pursuit after Crohoore. The hint given to Thady Malone 
appeared to have reason in it; mortal might, when put in compe- 
tition with a person who was concealed and fondled by the mis- 
chief-doing " good people," seemed not only useless, but extremely 
'dangerous in the main: *and so, except Rhia Doran himsdf and 
one or two others, who were either superior to the general super- 
stition, or wished in the teeth of their qualms to establi^ a 
character for unparalleled courage, all ref ramcd from an experi- 
ment which .was likely, if persevered in, to entail bewitched cows, 
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blighted feces, withered limbs, and even the whole and entire 
abduction of themselves or their children, whichever hi^pened to 
be the most comely, with nothing but a besom, or the handle of a 
pitchf(d*k left in their place, and changed, by the hands of the good 
people, into a general likeness of the corpse of the person thus 
ravished^ while the victim himself or herself, passed a life of de- 
ception, jollity, and splendour in the fairy hall contrived within 
some neighboiuing "rath." 

Doran, hpwever, continued fixed and faithful to his purpose ; 
he was invariably on Crohoore's track whenever he could indi- 
rectly hear a whisper of his probable motions; and to those who 
wondered at his fool-hardiness, and still more at his exemption 
from hurt or harm, he jocosely said he had got a charm from a 
fairy-doctor that preserved }^m. in a whole skin; and this plea, 
although it might have been meant in jest, was aigument sound 
and good with those who boasted no such talisman against the 
fantastic devilries of the spiteful little race, whom they thought 
mischievous, while they pronounced them "good," and who thus, 
like all dangerous despots, came in for that 



-" Mouth-honour, breath, 



Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not." 

Perhaps Doran gained, by bis assiduity, one or two points of 
some value to him, apart from the self-gratification and reward 
of doing a generous and humane actiotL In the first place, his 
readiness to forget old grievances, incurred from Pierce Shea and 
Alley and her father, bought him "golden opinions from all sorts 
of people;" his coming forward so actively to guard their interests 
in adversity, and to venture his limbs and life in their defence, 
who, having once been his friends, changed into his bitterest foes ; 
this made a popular impression, the fervency of which no words 
could express, and, even by the soberest of his neighbours, Jadk 
.Doran's bad qualities were now forgotten. Another advantage 
resulted that, in all probability, he prized still more. "The boys" 
of the district applauded his intrepidity to the skies, and whispers 
arose, not lost on Doran's quick ear, that the whole barony did not 
contain another man so fit to lead them on nocturnal expeditions 
of a difierent kind; to concentrate their strength, and direct their 
half-conceived views; in fact to be their captain. 

Things were in this state when Pierce Shea, after his illness of 
two months, was at length able to resume, in his own person, the 
pursuit after Alley and the murderer of her parents. Doran's 
manly conduct had reached his ear from a hundred admiring 
tongues; his father brought them together; Pierce could not 
avoid feeling gratitude and full forgiveness towards his old rival; 
and, when Doran once more renewed his offer to join him in all 
future operations, a bond of amity was unmediately formed be- 
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tween them; his hands were over and over shaken; old Ned 
shouted his forth his joy and approbation; the cnp was more than 
once pledged to success; and the youpig men called each other th« 
greatest friends in the world. 

But seemingly assisted, and cautiously followed, by Andy 
Houlohan only, — ^who at length remained the sole creature that 
from duty or love (other motives were out of the question) would 
venture to track Crohoore through his own green raths, in 8Qm« 
one of which they firmly believed him a resident — the united 
efforts of Shea and Doran proved useless as ever. Almost night 
after night, and sometimes day and night, they were on foot, or 
on horseback, over the country ; confused rumours of Crohoore's 
appearances incessantly, though indirectly, reaching them: and 
some of these reports seemed sufficiently bewildering and start- 
ling. It was averred, though none dared come forward to authen- 
ticate the statements, that the shingawn had frequently been seen, 
at one moment, down by a certain stream, in a certain hollow, 
and, as a comparison of notes demonstrated, at the next moment, 
and by a different person, many miles away, sitting on as certain « 
stone, on the top of as certain a hill, his lank red hair fluttering in 
the wind, and his red eye turned wistfully off, as if watching the 
progress of some of his many accommodating messengers, through 
the extreme distance. 

Andy Houlohan need not have given to his fost^-brother a 
more unbounded proof of devoted affection, than by at present 
treading in his footsteps. On proper ground, Andy could have 
braved and despised, as readily as any man, substantial danger 
from bludgeon, alpeen, or pistol ; but let it not be supposed that 
an iota of courage now came to aid his love. Of all human beings, 
arrived at years of maturity (we will not say discretion), Andy 
Houlohan yielded to supernatural creatures of every denomina- 
tion, whether thighcL, hanshee^ fetch, sheeog, or phooka, the 
fiillest credence and dominion, and professed the strongest aver- 
sion to a rencontre with any of them, of what dass soever. But 
as the latter race were by far the most numerous, the most 
intermeddling, and the most mischievous, his dread of them bore 
proportion to his idea of their nature and numerical importance^ 
and, when once out in a lonely place, never left him. There vras 
one notion, however, which, diistinct from his genuine affection for 
Pierce, and though it still had no feature/ of courage, helped 
Andy to persevere in his perilous wanderings. It got, some^ 
how, into his head, that he might be, " under God," the happy 
means of preserving Ms foster-brother from hann. Less likely 
things had come to pass. Pierce was hot, ** from a child up," 
and, coming in contact (which he must) with the good peoj^ 
would, if \kt to himself, be ruined entirely ; and Andy calcu- 
lated that the only chance of safety to his doUh depended on 
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tiie prudent avoiding, or conciliating-, and, as he resolved that it 
shoTild be, obsequious conduct he prescribed for his own adoption 
in any such appalling predicament. 

So, on he followed, picking his steps as cantionslj as if the 
ground were strewed with new-laid eggs, — or, to use his own 
expression, ** as a hen walking over a stubble-field ;" on, through 
thick and thin, night and morning, after Shea and Doran ; still 
jao Crohoore was found: the prepossessions of the country- 
people continuing to obstruct all regular inquiry; and, finally 
grown inveterate, now refusing to supply even their former 
reports of accidental meetings with him. 

But if they conceived that Crohoore ought not to be meddled 
with, in consequence of his close connexion, identity indeed, with 
the good people, the magistrates of the county seemed of a 
different oiiinion. Daring robberies had lately become very 
freqnent; the houses of the rich were broken open at night, and 
plundered of everything valuable; the very poorest were de- 
spoiled of their little pittance ; and all this was perpetrated by 
some Tmknown and undiscovered gang, every trace of whom had 
hitherto evaded the civil powers. Now, however, from the 
stories the magistrates had heard of Crohoore, it struck them, 
that a person showing such resolution, closeness, and cleverness 
of character, was very likely, whatever he might lack in personal 
prowess, to be the leader of exactly such a band of secret and 
adroit de^radoes : and this strong surmise was confirmed by 
accounts of his having been often met in the direction where 
the outrages happened. A reward, inunediatdy subsequent to 
the murder of the Doolings, had been ofiered for his apprehen- 
sion ; but the new suspicions mentioned, made him an object of 
increased interest, and the posse comitatus were accordingly 
straining every nerve on the Ictok-out. 

Crohoore-na-bilhoge baffled, however, his new pursuers, as 
well as his old. Sometimes our friends. Shea, Doran, and Andy, 
ffell in with the other party, and all imited, following up some 
hint proposed on either side, in conmion chase and common 
cause. But all efforts went for nothing ; the game left them 
still at fault, and — ^it was rather extraordinary — without seeming 
to be a whit more in dread of apprehension ; for to the coun- 
try people, if they were belief-worthy, who dared not molest 
him^ and who chanced to stray out at night, his appearance 
was as frequent as ever; they, meantime, keeping all that snug 
among themselves. 

It were but a dull repetition here to give in detail the trifling 
circumstances attendant upon the daily and nightly search of 
Pierce Shea, Andy, and their new friends ; as, up to a certain 
evening, their toilsome occupation diflered only in the different 
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route chosen. But, upon the evening alluded to, an ocearreiice 
t6ok place worth recording. 

The month of March had begun, when a man from a remote 
district, sufficiently out of reach of the supernatural tyrants of 
Clarah, their jurisdiction, or anything to be feared from it, cara« 
to Shea's house, where Doran now constantly lived, with infor- 
mation that, but a few hours before, he, the informant, saw 
Crohoore pass along the hills in the direction of Castlecomer, a 
village some miles distant Shea, Doran, and Andy, instentJy 
set forward, pressing their spy to join them ; but he declined 
the adventure; even he thinking that he had run just enough 
hazard by pointing out the way ; and Andy agreed with him, 
and thought it reasonable. 

Our friends engaged in this. expedition more ardently, and 
with more hopes of success than for a long time they had felt ; 
and their depression was proportionably strong as, after another 
night of useless toil, they wended homeward, in the cold gray 
morning, through the little glen of Balljrfoile. 

This place, four miles north-east of Kilkenny city, is a mh 
mantic dell, formed by hills of conadcrable height, and of' 
abrupt and almost perpendicular descent, having rather an ap^- 
pearance of art, from the similarity of their form, and, at some ' 
points, approaching each others' bases so closely, as not to leave - 
more than eight or ten paces between, while at no part are tiiey 
more than forty yards asunder. They are clothed to the sum- 
mit with thick and nearly impenetrable furze-bush, tangled 
underwood, and dwarf thorn, and, ado^vn their sides, indented 
with deep channels, formed by rushing water from above, when, 
after heavy rain, it falls, with cataract speed, to swell the little 
brook that, at other times, just trickles through the narrow 
green slip of valley below. There is nothing of sublimity or 
grandeur about the spot ; yet, to a spectator placed midway up 
the glen, there is much to create interest. Pent up so closely, 
no continuous scenery at either hand, nothing but the Urmament 
visible overhead, and from much abrupt curving, shut out from 
all view at either end, he would (if a simple and contemplative 
character, easily to be acted on by the ever-changing and won- 
drous aspect of nature) feel that there hung around the place a 
strange and unusual air of loneliness, making it the fit abode of 
the prowling fox and timid rabbit, its only inhabitants. 

About ninety years ago, this glen was a dark and intricate 
wood of spreading oak, affording a favourable and favourite 
rendezvous to a desperkte band of freebooters that ruled over the 
neighbourhood, and who were formidable enough, as tradition 
goes, to defeat and pursue into Kilkenny a company of "troopers," 
sent against them from that city. Since then, it has often given 
the same refuge to persons carrying on the same profesaon, 
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though on a more contracted scale; and, but a few years ago, 
the last adventurous fellows who levied tribute upon travellen' 
puraes, in the district, lay concealed here tor more than a week, 
while the whole civil ditce was in pursuit of them, and were, at 
length, only i^prehended when they sought an asylum elsewhere. 

Shea, DcMran, and Andy, pursuing their way homeward 
through this little solitude, which, at the time of our narration, 
bore nearly the same aspect it does at present, had gained that 
part where the hills approached each other nearest: Pierce Shea 
was a few paces before Doran, and Andy still farther in advance, 
when Pierce thought he heard something like the snap of a lock 
behind him. He turned quickly round and saw a man, a little 
at Doran's back, but out of their line of march, in the act of 
raising a gun to his Moulder, visibly with intent to fire on one 
of the party; but, before Pierce could use any precaution, or the 
fellow pull his trigger, a shot from the opposite hiU, grazing 
Doran's breast, lodged in the arm of the assassin, and the deadly 
weapon fell from his hand. Shea sprung upon him and held 
him £Bst; Andy, who had heard the shot, but was further 
ignorant of the transaction, made all speed to his foster-brother, 
and Doran, kx»king as if confounded at the suddenness of the 
thing, or else at his own narrow escape, for the ball had cut 
through the breast of his coat, was the last to turn to the spot. 

'^Scoundrel!" said Pierce, *'tell me your reason for wishing 
to take away my life; did I ever wrong or injure you? for I 
cannot recollect having seen you before." 

" Arrah, man, you never done anything to me,'* answered the 
surly-looking fellow. 

" Why, then, did you level at my life? I am now sure I was 
your mark.** 

" Sure enough,** said the man. 

"For what cause, I ask you again?'* 

**Tunther-an-ouns! how duv I know for what? ax that 
question iv them that sent me to du id; an* don*t shake my arm 
afther that manner; it's smashed enough widout your help.** 

"And who are they that sent you? ** 

" Avoch, now!'* was the answer. 

" Well, God himself had a hand in id. Master Pierce,** here 
interrupted Andy, who conceived, after some effort, that he had 
pretty correctly guessed the occurrence; "he was goin* for to 
shoot you, Pierce, agra, an* see — ^it*s himself he kilt'* 

Doran drew nearer. 

"I'd swear upon the mass-book. Pierce,** said he, "that 
Crohoore-na-bilhoge is at the bottom of this cursed affair.** 

"Don*t, then, a-bouchal, fur maybe you'd swear in a lie,*' 
observed the wounded man; "I got my best arm broke by it, 
howsomeyer the duoul that happened to cum abouti" 
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** You^ll suffer for this iasolence as well as for the rest of the 
jdb, you villam," rejoined Doran. 

^^Yillaui! arrah, is that theword wid you? Dhar-Dhieu, bad 
it win be a sore sayin* to you, or my name isn't Shawn." . 

**Who was the person that set* you on?" once more asked 
Shea, shaking him violently. 

** Why, there's that honest boy there, says he's ready to swear 
tt) him for you." 

"Fierce, you'll find Fm right," said Doran; "the first diot 
fiwm this feUow i" 

"Toull never prove that agin me," the assassin interrupted; 
" I fired no ^ot — bad loock to the flent for stoppin' me! " 

" I heard your piece snap, then," said Shea. 

" Nothin' else you heard, agra." 

"The first shot," Doran continued, "was meant for yon, 
Pierce; the second for me; and again, I say, Td lay my life 
that Crdioore knew of the one, and, with his own hands, fired 
the other." 

" Answer, is he right," roared Shea, " or I'll redden the sod you 
stand on with your blood! was it Crohoore sent you? waa it 

Grohoore fired that shot? tell me truly, or ." Pierce 

cocked his pistoL 

" Och, a-vich, you're asy answered," said the man, changiqg 
tiolour for the first time; " he that sent me, stands ^" 

"Stop!", Doran shouted out in a voice of extraordinary 
triumph. " He stands on the brow of the hill, this moment! 
Look, Pierce, look!" 

Shea looked up, and on the brow of the hill saw Crohoore 
indeed standing, and calmly contemplating the scene below. 
Instantly he fired and missed him, and Crohoore was, in another 
instant, out of sight. 

" Here, Doran," he then said, " take this man to my father's 
hofise, and secure him well; Andy, come your ways with me;" 
and he dashed against the abrupt steep with too much preci- 
pitancy to make the mastering it an easy matter, and his 
progress up, through furzes, underwood, and tangled roots, was, 
of course, much slower than if he had exerted his strength less 
and his judgment more. 

But he gained the summit, panting and out of breath; looked 
around the now wide country, and saw no one. He ran a few 
steps forward and stood gazing down into another valley, whidi 
was a more open continuation of that he had just quitted, but 
which, turning quickly round the base of the hUl, here met him. 
The descent he had now to make was much less precipitous than 
that whidi he had just clambered up; in fact, only a gentle 
dope; and opposite was another swell of the same kind, above 
which stood t^ old square castle-of Ballyfoile,' whence the gronnd 
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imperoeiHdbly feU, in a high state of cultivatioii, towards 
Kilkenny. 

There was a field of green coni in the valley, adjoining a pasture 
where some cows grazed, and where a half-naked boy had his 
station to prerent trespass, by the cows, or anght else, among 
the com, as, with his hands squeezed tight mider his arms to 
keep them warm, he jigged to his own whistle, if not with grace 
or skill, at least with violence enough to prevent the blood from 
growing stagnant in the dense cold of the early March morning. , 
To him Sh6a made all speed; and, — 

" Did yon see any one come down the hill yonder?" he asked. 

" E — ah!" accompanied by a duU stare, was the only answer. 
Pierce repeated his question. 

" Did myself see anybody comin' down fh)m the hiH, is id?" 

"Yes, a-vich-ma-chree," replied Andy, now coming behind; 
" that's tiie very thing we want to know." 

'* Then mo8(±A, bud if that's all, oft^'s the time I did," with 
a leer, and resttming his jig. 

" Bud teU us, a-voumeen, if you seen any one at all at the 
present time*" 

** Hia h I pooh-a I gho-moch-a-sinn I "* piped the imp, as )f he 
had not heard the last question, and shaking a stick he held in 
his hand at a matronly cow, who had just turned round her 
head, with a wistful look at the nice green com. 

" Will you give a civil answer ?" asked Shea, losing all patience 
with the loss oif time. 

" Asy, Pierce, agra, an' lave the doul's bird to me," said Andy 
in a "Wnsprar: then, with his most conciliating tone to the boy — 

" Tell us, won't ye, a-bouchal, did you obsarve no one in the 
world comin' down the hill-side this morning?" 

"Arrah, then, will yourself tell me, i' you plaise, do ymt 
obsarve anything like as if I war blind, about me?" 

" That's as mooch as to say you did ? " 

" I seen a very ugly spalpeen as you'd meet in a summer's 
day, comin' down." 

" Thank you, a-vich, it's the very feUow we're lookin' for." 

" Hould him fast, then, for, barrin' my eyesight's bad, it was 
your own self I seen," and the iircliin glanced up, and gave a 
low giggle. 

" Musha, but you're a droll gor^oon," said Andy. 

Pierce stamped in vexation, and, breaking away, began to 
ascend the opposite height Andy remained, and, after bearing 
with much of the youngster's raillery, and giving way to a little 
badinage on his own part — for Andy, in the absence of Paudge 
Dermody, thought he could pass a joke well enough — at last 

* Get out of Ithat. 
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love for araguthchiae ;* an' if there was sich a thing as a guineah 
orrA,t or a thing that a-way, an' if we war to see the fboe iv id^ 
who knows.** 

Pierce ran his hand unto his pocket, alid drew ont a Inrace of 
guineas ; bank notes Were then a scarcity. 

" Here, then,** he said, "and now your information^ quick; oh^ 
quick, quick, and heaven bless you! ** 

"They're the right sort to a sartainty," observed the man, 
stooping down, juggling the guineas separattdy on a flat stone 
ne&r him, and then folding tiiem up in a dirty inece of paper, 
thrusting them into the very bottom of his breeches-pocket, and, 
with great sobriety of fiwe, buttoning them up. At last he taught 
of going on. 

" Why, then, Tli tell you every word about id. You must 
know. Master Pierce, myself is none of your common counfiny , 
spalpeens (not for to say so by way of disparishment o' the 
country where I was bred an* bom) ; but I knows more nor a 
dozen o' them cratures, that does nothin' only dig an' pknigh 
from year's end to year*s end ; 1 have a sort of a 6all to the law, 
d*ye see me, an* I goes to the neighbours wid a bit o* p«p^, or 
may be a bit o* calf-skhin, just as the thing Jiappens to be ^ **< 
Winkmg cunnmgly. 

We may venture to mention here, begging pardon for the di- 
gression, that, in all probability, it was a happy circumstance for 
the process-server that Andy Houlohan heard not this intelli- 
gence, as from his cradle he mortally hated all "bums,** J and 
might have felt little repugnance in knocking a chip from his 
skuU, just out of general antipathy to the race. 

"What have I to do with this?'* asked Pierce. 

" Why, Pm only lettin' you into id fur to lam you that Pm 
not the gourloch to be frightened wid your sheeog stories, or the 
likes, an' fur that raison, to the ould duoul myself bobs 'em. 
Well, ^-roon. I overhard them^sayin' id, that had a good right 
to know all about id, as how there was a lob o' money tar the man 
that 'ud lay hould o* this Crohoore ; an*.^ I went here, an* axin' 
there, and may be I didn't make out the ups an* downs o* the 
thing; hopin' Pd cum across him in some o' my thravels; an' 
sure enough I have him cotched this loocky an' blessed morning.** 

" But where is he, man?" impatiently interrapted Pierce ; "what 
do you keep me for?" 

"Och, a-bottchal, there's two words to a bargain: if you war 
the omadhaun to give your money before hand, that's no raison 
in life myself 'ud be over soon wid my speech." 

" Rascal! do you mean to trifle with me? " rejoined Pierce, 
clutching his pistol. 

* Money down. f Golden guinea. % Bailiff^. 
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** Be paceable, now, a-vich,'* said the limb o* the law, drawing 
a brace of them from his bosom ; "you see, if you*re for that work, 
Tm not the fool to venture out where rib-breakin', done wid a 
sledge, is often our best treatment; an' so here's two good shots 
for your one; but where's the use o' that when we can settle the 
matther in a more lawful manner. , Just listen to me. I was 
goin' to sthrike a bit of a bargain wid you; you must as good as 
take your buke oath — an' its puttin' unheerd of thrust in you, 
when I haVnt the buke to liand — ^but I hear you come of as 
honest a stock as mysdf — ^well, you must swear that every 
Kkhillin' o' the reward, fur the cribbin o' this bouchal, 'ill into my 
pocket, an' no other body as mooch as sneeze at it" 

" I swear by my Other's soul, you must get every fSfurthing of 
it." 

" See now; sure that's more asy nor to waste our powther for 
nothin'; aii^ tell me, duv you see no sort of a place you'd be for 
hiding yourself in, sappoan* a body was purshuin you? " 

" Do you mean the cave? " 

Just across the field was the terrific-looking entrance to the 
cave of Dunmore. 

"That's the very spot, a-vich; keep your tongue to yoursdf; 
ke^ your toe in your brogue; tell no livin' sowl what we're 
about; Fm just a-goin' a start o' the road, to shuv this to a 
neighbour, "showing a latitat, "an' 111 be wid you again while 
you can shake youredf ; stop in the mouth o' the cave, an' watch 
'till I come; an' I'm the divU's rogue or we'll ketch a hould o' the 
bouchal, plaise God." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



_ HE cave of Dmimore is r^aided as the 
^1^ great natural wonder of this district; so 
^^^\:^much so, that travellers come out of their 
^^; road to see and explore it At the time of 
I our narrative, it was believed by the snr- 
^^ rounding peasantry to be the residence of 
^ every description of supernatural beings ; nay, 
to this day there are shrewd notions <m the 
point ; but, at a remoter one, the conviction reigned in its glory. 
Here, on great occasions, did the good people hold their revels ; 
and it was also the chosen abode of the Leprechauns, or Mry 
mechanics, who from all quarters of the island assembled in it 
(the cavern being suspected to ramify, under ground, to every 
point of the kingdom) for the purpose of manufacturing footigear 
for the little race to which they were appended. This could not 
be doubted, as many had heard the din of their hammers, and 
caught odd glimpses of thdr green sherkeens, or of their caps 
with red feathers in them, what time the stars grew white before 
the sun. It was the dwelling, too, of more horrid spirits, of 
whose nature there existed no clear notion, but who, in tl^e very 
distant abodes of the cavern, roamed along the off-biink of a 
little subterranean rivulet, the boundary of their dark abode, and 
who took vast delight in exterminating any unfortunate being 
foolhardy enoughto cross the forbidden stream, and so encroach 
on their charmed domain ; and this was also f lUly shown by the 
splintered human bones that (really, however) strewed the bed 
of the rill. Wild shrieks were often heard to pierce the darkness 
through the gaping mouth of the cavern ; but oftener the merry 
fSairy laugh, and the small fauy-mul^ic, tingled to the night- 
breeze. 

The absolute physiognomy of the place was calculated to excite 
superstitious notions. In the midst of a level field, a precipitate 
. inclined plane led down to a sudden pit, across which, like a vast 
blind arch, the entrance yawned, about eighty feet perpendicu- 
lar, and from thirty to forty feet wide ; overhung and festooned 
with ivy, lichen, bramble, and a variety of 'vdld shrubs, and 
tenanted by the owl, the daw, and the carrion crow, that made 
rustling and screaming exit into the daylight as soon as dis- 
turbed by an exploring foot ; and when, all at once, you stood 
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OH the verge of the descent, and looked from the cheery day into 
the pitch darkness of this gaping orifice, repelling and chilling 
the curiosity that it ezcited,-.-giving a promise oi something to 
be discovered, and a threat to the <fiscoverer,— suggesting a 
T^on to be traversed so different from our own fiiir familiar 
world, and yet a nameless danger to be incurred in the progress^ 
— ^your heart must have been either very callous or yery bold, 
and imagination entirely a blank, i^ at this first glance, you felt 
no unusual stir within you. 

After entering the month of the cavern, the light of your 
torches showed you thaft vast masses of rock protruded over- 
head, ready at evny step to crush, and held in their place as if 
by miracle alone. A short distance on, two separate passages 
branched to the right and to the left To explore the one, a 
barrier of ste^ rodcs, made dangerous by the damp slime that 
covered them, should be scaled ; then you proceeded along a way 
of considerable length, sometimes obliged, from the lowness of 
the headingf tor stoop on hands and knees, still over slippery 
rocks, and over deep holes, formed by the constant dripping of 
the roo^ till at last you suddenly entered a spacious and lofty 
apartment, known by the name of the market-cross, from its 
containing a petrified mass that has some likeness to the ancient 
and curious structure so called. Indeed, throughout the whole 
chamber, the awful frolic of nature bears comparison with art: — 
ranges of fluted columns, that seem the production of the chisel, 
only mndi dilapidated by time, rise almost at correct distances 
to the arching roof; by the way, having necessarily been formed 
by petri&ction, drop upon drop, it is astounding to think of the 
incalculable number of years consumed in the process. And this 
is the regal fiiiry hall; and the peasants say thftt when the 
m3rriad crystallizations that hang about are, on a gala evening, 
illuminated, and when the for-ever falling drops sparkle in the 
fiiiiy light, the soene becomes too dazzling for mortal vision. 

.The other passage winds an equal distance, and leads to the 
subterranean rill that bubbles, as before mentioned, over scn^ 
of human bones; and over some entire ones too^; we having, 
when led to the cavem4Ibr scenic illustration of the fSocts of this 
history, adventurousljy^unged our hand mto the clear water, 
and taken therefrom i^bia of unusual length ; and, indeed, the 
fiiot that such human relics are there to be seen, almost a 
quarter of a mile from the light of the earth, must, if we reject 
the peasant's fine superstition, show us the misery of some 
'former time of civil conflict, that could compel any wretched 
fugitive to seek, in the recesses and horrors of such a place, just 
as much pause as might serve him to starve, die, and rot 

On the edge of the descent, exactly opposite the blank gape of 
the cavern, Rerce Shea seated himself, awaiting the return oi his 
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acddental acquaiiitaQoe. It was only niitiml that lie ahovld 
entertain some misgivings as to the truth of the stoiy just heard 
from that person, takmg into account the kind of (duuracter hia 
informant, even according to his own showing, must seoessariiy 
be, and viewing as much of his manner and behaviour as bad 
come under I^ieroe's immediate notice. But a more distnesiing 
prepossession seized on his mind, and now.banished every o^hef 
fkncy. His poor mistress, his beloved and lost Alley, might 
have been hurried by her ravisher, when pressed by suddea 
pursuit and alarm, to this very place. Amid its dank and 
loathsome darkness she might, this moment, drag on a blighted 
and hated existence, or prepare to yield \xp Hfe altogether : nay^ 
perhaps she was, long ago, a corse, festering and nnburied 
in. its foul recesses. The recollection of the horrors he had 
experienced on the morning after the murder came upon him, 
followed by forebodiogs of worse horrors yet to come ; and he 
sat stupified with the pressure of these feeliogs, when Andy's 
voice at his back startled him from his reverie. 

Looking up, he saw the kind and considerate creature standing 
over him, " doubly armed." It was almost perforce that Andy 
had, on this expedition, been comjselled to carry a gun. He was 
as much averse to such intri^cate weapons as honest David, in 
the Rivals. To his surmise, the plain alpeen ranked higher; 
because, first, from the simplicity of its construction it required 
no round-about work, such as priming and loading, and cocking 
and snapping, and putting it to the shoulder, and shutdng one 
eye, before you could let it off; and, secondly, because he knew 
the practice of the one infinitely better than the practice of the 
other. He now appeared, however, with his gun in his left 
hand, and, not very appropriately, a wooden "noggin" of milk 
in his right, which, be said, " he could, wid a dear conscience, 
take his buke oath was hot from the cow, in regard he had 
milked the hugdeen* himself." The fact i^ at the house of a 
fourth cousin of his "father's mother's siaer," where he bad 
seen " the blue smoke makin' its way out o' the dour, a sure 
sign the phatoes were rowlin' out on the table;" that is, break- 
fast in preparation, Andy had gone in, and (upon footing of a 
relationship the good people were, till th^n, rather unprepared to 
admit) first ventured a hint about a "little bit an' sup £ar 
himself," and, when he had made a hearty me^ of potatoes and 
of tolerably stale buttermilk, nothing better being in the way, ha 
next craved and got a nogginful for Pierce, together with half • 
a cake of "griddle bread;" but, as he was crossing over the 
fields with this, he espied, "as God would have id," a cow 
awaiting the milkmaid; and, slily overturning the buttermilk 

* Little honey. 
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into *^a gripe," Andy {^proached, and drew from the animal as 
mnch ''good sweet milk as he had spilt; an* he was handy 
enough at the work, in r^ard that often of a night he used to 
give a help to Breedgo Chree, when the poor crature 'ud be hard 
pushed." Sitting down by Pierce, Andy gave this tale, with a 
manner so unintentionally, and yet so truly droll, that his foster- 
brother, afflicted as he was, could scarce refuse a smile ; espe- 
cially when, with a self-flattering broad grin, he endtd by say- 
ing, — " I'd lay my ould brogues to a laffina,* the colleen *ill 
sware the good people were aforehand wid her, tliis momin'.** 

Andy then drew from the breast of his outside coat, that 
now for the first time in its life had been buttoned, the half- 
moon of oatmeal bread ; and " Now, masther Pierce, agra," he 
continued, " eat your *nough as long as the vitt'ls 'ill last ; bud, 
sure, this isn't the handsomest kind o' place we're sittin' in ;" staring 
down at the cave ; *' come, let us miake out some other spot that 
won't look so dushmal." 

Pierce's feelings all rushed back upon him. He sprang up, 
and said, — 

"There is at present no other place for us, Andy; Cro- 
hoore-na-bilhoge is in that cave, and I'll drag him from it, or 
perish in the attempt." 

The noggin dropped from Andy's hand, and down flowed the 
mUk that had cost him some time, trouble, and conscience. He 
plunged at the noggin, but, in the attempt, lent it an uninten- 
tional kick, that sent it down the descent with increased ve- 
locity, till it gave many a hollow thump, thump, among the 
rocks in the mouth of the cavern. His distended eyes followed 
it for some time ; then he reddened, and frowned, and, selecting * 
the vessel as the immediate matter on which to vent a vexation 
derived from another cause, slowly and bitterly said,, — 

" Musha, then, the ould duoul speed you on your road down 
there, below." 

Pierce, sensible of^the kindness of his foster-brother, and pity- 
ing his loss, exhorted him not to mind the accident, as there was 
no help for it. 

" None in the world," Andy replied, mournfully, resuming hia 
seat; "no help for spilt milk,f all the world over. But teU mo 
Herce, i-chorra; sure you're only fiir jokin' mc; sure you would'nt 
be the mad cratm* to go into that cursed hole, afthcr Crohoore?'* 

" Have I come here for nothing, Andy, when I know he Is now 
in it." 

"An' you're sure he is?" 

Pierce gave his authority, and all the circumstances of his 
meeting with the law officer. 

• Halfpenny. t A proYerb. 

(8) S 
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" Well ^-vich ; bud sure you'd have no cliance iv him, th^e, of 
all places on the fiace o' the earth ; where the good people, Christ 
save us, are as thick as the crows about him? *" 

^* Exc^t it was hell itself^ nothing else should stop me, Andy: 
and nothing shall." 

"Mostha, but there's little in the differ." 

Pierce's new ally, Paddy Lou^man, here interrupted the con- 
ftrence. Glancing enviously at Andy, he drew Shea aside and 
tvhispered— — 

" Arrah, tell a body who is this wid you? ".l- 

" My own foster-brother, and you may depend your life on 
Mm." 

** Bud, duoul take him, it might happen he'd be f(« cryin' 
Iialves wid mysdfcf?" 

*^ In my mind, the poor fellow scarce knows the meaning of 
<3ie matter; and Fm quite sure he would'nt be paid as an in- 
former, with all the king's gold." 

'^ Then he's just the sort of a soft omadhaun we want ; hell do 
betther than any other; an' sich a sthrong big fellow may bd ef 
sarvioe. Fd fitther be on the toad, at once; we caln't go. in, 
barrin* we have the lights; and they're no nearer nor 'Odmer; 
is there any araguth baton * where the gould came frmli?" 

Pierce handed him a shilling. 

" Sweet was your fist. Fve a sort of an ould horse to bring 
me ba<*, an' FU never stay leg 'till Fm here again. Dieu-a- 
nth I" and the law Mercury vanished. 

From his observations of this man, and a guess at his calling, 
Andy comforted himself, and tormented Shea with the expressed 
belief that his story of having seen Crohoore enter the cave was 
a fiilsehood, framed to get money, and that they should never 
again lay their eyes on him or it. " An' I'm sorry I have id to 
say of your fether-an-mother's son, bud you're ever an' always 
over foolish wid your money," continued Andy, who, on proper 
occasdons, deemed it his bounden duty, being by a few years 
Pierce's senior, to assume the Mentor with his foster-brother; 
though, if he examined his conscience, thriftiness was none oi his 
own failings. 

Shea only drew a heavy sigh in answer to this observatfon ; 
and, Bs the day wore on, Andy became more certain, and Pfooe 
more tortured at his certainty, that Paddy Louglinan was "a 
bite," and that Crohoore was no more in the cave, than he, 
Andy — " Lord keep him from any sich thing !" — ^was in it. But, 
as it was near noon when Paddy had set off for Castleoomer, 
and sA the distance was fiv^ miles, three hours, at least, even 
including the service of the " sort of an oidd horse," must A 

♦ White money, or silver. 
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sarily pass belbre his retam ; that time had scarce yet e!a|>sed, 
and Pkrce, though ahnost hopeless from anxiety, did not there- 
fore despair; and in fact, to his great joy, and Andy's undis- 
guised oonstematioB, Paddy made his reappearance about three 
o*clod^ mounted on, as (it was now obvious) he had truly 
termed it, his " sort of an ould horse," bearing candles, and 
providently supplied withtoudi-paper and matches, in case of nn- 
foieseen accidents within. 

As ih& pri^>arations were made for entering the cavern, Andy 
locked on with a stu^d stare, except that, now and then, his eye 
scowled over Paddy Loughnan, from top to toe, as if he 
hated the marrow in his bones. When aU was ready, Piexoe 
turned and addressed him : — 

" Andy, you must take up your post here ; if the murderer 
eacaipe us, you cannot possibly miss him; so, shake hancis, 
Andy," he c<mtinued, seeing the tears start into the poor fellow's 
eye, ^^ and see that your flint and priming are in good order." 

**Mo8tha, Pierce, a-cnishla-ma-chree," replied Andy, making 
stoaoge faces to conceal his emotion, and dwdling on the squeeze 
of the hand that had been afforded him — '^ Pierce k-bouchal " 
(growing £Euniliar) — ^^ just be said an' led by me: once go in 
there, an' you'll come out a dead man ; or, what*s worse, divil a 
sight o* your face we'll ever see, dead or alive." 

" rU make the trial, Andy." 

" Gonsidher wid yourself what sort they are ; divil a crooked 
stiiraw they care about your gun." 

" You talk to no purposej Andy." 

" An* th^ the poochas, that are in plenty, too." 

" Nonsense, man, Fd fece the devil in his den. Let me- go." 

** What 'ill myself say to poor ould Ned Shea, when I must 
go home widout you ?" 

" Come, — ^free my hand, Andy." 

" You wcm't get so much as Christhen berrin !" — struggling 
to haep the hand — ^* your bones 'ill be at the bottom o' the 
poochas' river I" 

" Let me go, I say againi" 

" Mostha ! — ^bud sence you won't do as a body, that's fur 
your good, ud have you, hell to the brogue's length you'll go!" 
— cried Andy, his fears and affection blowing up into a fury, as, 
more desperately than ever, he clutched Pierce's hand. 

'^Let tiie gor^oon come on his lawful business, you great 
omadhaun, you," said Paddy Loughnan, at some distance. 

^* Let y&u honld yoiu: tongue, or Fll break every bone in your 
nnloocky carcass," retorted Andy ; " lawful ! — oh, if I was near 

your 

" Do you mean to restrain me by force, Andy ?" asked Pierce, 
siniling. 



^ 
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" Ma-horp-an-duoul ! bud it's myself that will!" and, cast- 
ing the gun from his left hand, he suddenly clasped his foster- 
brother in his arms. 

" Tut, tut — ^yoii are not the man to do it," said Pierce, giving 
a smart jerk, that at once freed hira, and sent Andy reeling 
among the rocks at a few yards distant: and, before he could 
recover Iiimself, Shea had disappeared into the cavern, preceded 
by Paddy Loughnan. 

The faithful follower plimged after them. A little way from 
the entrance he caught a glimpse of candle-light, and, after 
many prostrations among unseen rocks, came so near as to see it 
above him, over the barrier abeady described. 

" Pierce, k-voiu-neen, wait, a doochy-bit ; only let a body 
have id to say he was kilt alongside o' you," Andy cried out 

" Go along out o' that wid yourself, you sprissaun," growled 
the voice of Paddy Looghnan, " youVe big enough to look at, 
but you haven't the heart of a slucheen !"* 

" Hav'u't I ?"— replied Andy, " hav'n't I ?— och !— only lend 
me one hould o' you, an' I'll tache you tlie differ!" and, giving 
a shout and jump of utter defiance, he cast down, according to 
irresistible custom, his old hat. But Paddy, progressing as he 
spoke, had left him to vent his ire, in chill and darkness ; while 
the hat, weary, perhaps, of the long ill-usage it had undergone 
in his service, kept so close and snug, that all ^dy's groping 
and scramblings to recover it were ineffectual; and, at last, 
content merely to grope outward to the daylight, he left it, mth 
a heai-ty curse, to the poochas. 

"Well, God be wid you, Pierce Shea," he said in soliloquy, 
again sitting down close by the entrance to the cave, "fur 
there's little hopes you'll ever see Clai*ah agin ; an' where's the 
body that ever set eyes on you bud ud be sorry, not to talk o' 
myself? ma-hoon-chise! if there was his likes the world over an' 
over, an' ftirther, if I'd say id ; it was a thousand an' a thou- 
sand pities he hadn't more o' the gumption, an' that he was given 
to go by his own will, afore a good adviser like myself; — by 
the gun in my hand, I'll rim fur Connaught, or some sich for'n 
part, sooner nor face home widout my poor Pierce Shea:" and 
Andy wept plentifully. 

" Arrah, what's the matther wid you, honest boy?" asked a 
commiserating old woman, who had descended in search of a 
stray cow, and was surprised to see a tall, robust fellow, sittin;; 
there, bareheaded, and blubbci-ing at some rate. " Enough, an* 
worse nor enough," replied Andy, and he told her Ins whole sad 
stor}'. 

" Why, then," said the comforter, " it 'ill be God's hand, an' 

* A little mouse. 
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God's hand alone, that 'ill ever bring him out alive again ;" 
and, professing sorrow that she could not stop, she hobbled off 
after her cow. But, meeting this body, and that body, the story 
was repeated and repeated; and one peeped down, and then an- 
other, and another; and, gaining courage as their numbers 
increased, they at last came down, and Andy saw himself sur- 
rounded by a crowd of old men and old women, young girls and 
boys, all violent in their condolence. In return for his again-told 
tale, they gratified him with many a frightful anecdote of the 
cave, and the inhabitants of the cave; and then they turned to 
Crohoore, surpassing every former horror by accounts of his 
well-known intimacy with the good people, and of his very 
latest appearances under the most appalling circumstances, and 
in the most bewitched places. 

The night began to fall on them while thhs engaged, and the 
night's impressive silence to spread around; and the rocks at 
each side grew browner, and the horrid yawn of the cave blacker 
and blacker. Their voices sunk into murmurs, and they drew 
close to Andy, no one willing to venture home alone, and yet no 
movement maide to proceed together. They dared not, in illus- 
tration of their stories, any longer point or look at the cavern ; 
indeed, there seemed a general effort to change the subject 
But, while they ceksed to speak of it, the cave suddenly spoke to 
them, emitting through its vast niouth an awful echo of sounds, 
that, from the subdued and imperfect way in which they reached 
the group, it was impossible to ascribe to a particular cause — to 
human lips and lungs, or to anything else. All shrunk closer 
together, and — 

" Oh vaugha I vaugha !" cried Andy, clapping his hands — 
" there's an end iv him !" — 

"An'murther, murther! see that!" exclaimed two or three 
of his companions, in a breath. 

A dim lurid light appeared some little distance in the cavern, 
flashing upward, and half shoeing a well-known face, and lend- 
ing kindred lustre to the two red eyes that fixed watchfully 
upon them. A general scream arose, and the light was instantly 
extinguished : but, ere another second had elapsed, there was a 
stir in the gloom, immediately at the Mitrance, and Crohoore-na- 
bilhoge, the incarnate goblin of their terrors, rushed out among 
them. 

Andy Houlohan had the gun in his hand, and in mixed 
horror and desperation, inunediately, and without bringing 
the piece to his shoulder, pulled the trigger: it recoiled 
with violence, and he measured his length among the rocks. 
Crohoore checked not- his speed a second, but passing through the 
very midst of the crowd,. and scattering them in every direction, 
gave Andy one expressive look, and, bounding up the ascent^ 
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Yn» quickly lost to view, as, added to the increasing mght, the 
de|ith in wMch they stood obstructed their vision. After some 
minutes of silence, and then a g^ieral thanksgiving for their 
safety, the people departed in a hodyy leaving Andy to brave by 
himself all succeeding horrors. 

He was yet in the act of ascertaining to what extent he had 
been disabled by his faU, or by the fury blow rather, when 
Paddy Loughnan, bare-headed, pale, and agitated, stood before 
him. The knowing, impudent aspect he so lately had worn was 
now gone, and his look cowering and terror-stricken. 

" Who fired the shot?" he hastily asked. 

" Myself; an* sorry J am to say id," answered Andy, feeUng 
his bones. 

^*At Crohoore, was id?" continued Loughnan, in a cbea 
whisper. 

"Aye, Sk-roon." 

"Did you hit him?" 

" Och, to be sure I did; but what hurt was that to the likes 
ofhim?" 

"Where's Pierce Shea?" 

" Where's Pierce Shea ! musha, you unloocky bird, duv you 
come out o' your hole to ax me that question ? It was all your doins ! 
Let yourself tell me where's the poor gor^oon, or ** 

"Here, man, here, take the light from my hand — ^lookfnr 
him in the left windin' o' the cave — dhurry, hurry !" and Lough* 
nan was quickly on the back of his " sort of an otild horse ;" but 
though the wretched animal could not plead the slightest incum- 
brance of flesh as an excuse for his tardiness ; though Paddy 
was armed, or rather heeled with one rusty spur; and even 
though they faced homewards, a circimistance, as all travellers 
know, of power to inspire horse-flesh with its best mettle ; still 
did not " the sort of an ould horse" evince much S3nnpathy with 
his master's visible wish to be far away from the cave in as 
short a time as possible. 

Many a pause Andy made, as he crawled or groped through 
the dai^erous intricacies of the cavern, to look about him for huB 
foster-brother, and shout his name to the dense mass of rock; 
but the echoes running throiigh the twinings and hollows, which 
he translated into a thousand terrible voices and meanings, were 
his only answer. He dared proceed to the side of the " poochaa* 
river;" and, to confirm his own early and worst prophecies, 
there lay Shea, without sense or motion. 

After a wild burst of sorrow, sincere as ever was sent up over 
a departed Mend, Andy raised his beloved Pierce, and placed 
his head on his shoulder, with intent, after a moment's rest, to 
convey him to the surfiEu» of the earth,, as a first step towards 
the only solace he could now know, that is, " dacent Christhen 
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bemn,** for the remains of his dolth. In this situation, however, 
Pierce drew a heavy sigh, and, after a little time, opened his 
eyes, and stared wildly around him. Recognizing Andy, his first 
word was a request that they should immediately quit the cave : 
one to which, it may be inferred, Andy made little opposition. 
The cool night air much fevived 1dm, and he asked how long it 
had been since he entered the cave, and if anything had hap- 
pened outside. A thrill of seeming alarm shook him when he 
he^rd oi Loug^nan's has^ and afiHghtened departure ; but he 
grew half frantic at Crohoore's escape, and bitterly accused Andy 
of negUgenoe and want of courage. It was in vain Andy urged 
the inutility <tf a^y attempt to seize Oohoore, and dted the 
harmless dOfegt ol the shot he had fired with so deadly an 
aim: Pierce insifted on his lack oi spirit ; and averred that, had 
he been presenti he would have secured the murderer, though 
surrounded by a legion of devils. 

Andy's time came lor askmg questions; but Pierce seemed 
very imwilllng to give any account of his own adventure; and, 
whUe his foster-lnrQiher stiU continued to urge him. Jack Doran 
and old Ned Shea ai4;)eared; they had for some time been seek*^ 
ing hin^ out, with a led horse for his accommodation homewards, 
of which, in" a very exhausted and harassed state, he avfdled 
himself, and all retozned to Clarah. 

I)oran, in oooqplianoe with Pierce's request of the morning, 
had led to his other's house the assassin of Ballyfoile, who, hat 
added, now fnl^ oonlessed that Crohoore was his employer ; but 
the man either pretended to be, or really was, totally ignorant 
of any of Crohoore's afQedrs; that person having meacely sought 
him out, and with a wdghty fee hired him ^ a sqpecific purpose. 

It was hoped, however, that, when brought to justice for his 
offanoe) ^ would give more ample and sat^actory information. 
Pierce visited him on his arrival at home; the fellow was dogged 
and saucy, and laughed with brutal levity at every threat. He 
was confined in a place lately constructed for a cellar; it had no 
window, and the door and bolts were strong ; Pierce, disgusted 
with the ruffian, locked and bolted the door, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

The next morning he reopened the door, for the purpose of 
conveying his prisoner to Kilkenny gaol, but the apartment was 
empty ; and the name, " Crohoore-na-bilhoge," scrawled in bad 
characters on the wall, and as if written with blood, seemed 
plainly to indicate by whose agency the prisoner had escaped. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



^HE lost recited adv^ttire made a deep im- 
?prt!>3ion on Pierce Shea; he grew gloomy 
} and tlioughtfnl, and confidentially admow- 
y.\ lutlgml to his foster-brother that he was in a 
1^' iU^£^T?ee become a convert to his often urged 
^^tf)inionE) and that they spent their time and 
^nDcrgies in pursuit of one who, to all ap- 
pearance, was protected by imearthly friends 
and agency. Andy heard this confession in profound silence, 
but with a catching of breath, and an expression of face, that 
indicated a terrified triumph in the late belief it imported, and as 
if he was mortally frightened at a result he had himself so in- 
dustriously laboured to produce; then he left PierceV pres^ioe, 
his lips compressed, and his eyes bent studiously on the ground, 
and disappeared, Pierce could hot surmise whither. 

" By my conscience. Pierce," said Rhia Doran, when Shea 
spoke to him also on the matter, " the girl is either bewitched 
out of her natural senses and feelings, or something worse has 




" Something worse? what do you mean?" 

" Aye, worse, a thousand times. Pierce." 

" That is no answer, Doran ; speak plainer." 

" High hanging to me I " — ^resumed his friend, as if angry 
with himself, "see what I have done, now; I forgot who I was 
speaking to : never mind me, Pierce, ma bouchal, and just put it 
all out of your head." 

" Jack, you must go on." 

."Not I, by my soul. Pierce, ma bouchal, and just put it all 
out of your head." 

"Jack, you must go on." 

"Not I, by my soul. Pierce; I don't want to make your mind 
worse than it is." 

" Why, Doran, *tis neither fair nor friendly, though I think 
you a fair and friendly fellow, to keep anything concerning 
Alley from me; therefore, I insist on youi^ explanation; you 
shall not leave this till you satisfy me;" — they sat, as usual, in 
the house of Pierce's father, and at a late hour of the night, over 
their glass. 

" Well, _^-vich, sure I can just stay where I am, then," re- 
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plied Doran, oooDy npi^ng his liquor; ** for I had rather sit here 
a twelvemonth than finish what, like a cursed fool, I so heed- 
lessly hegan ; because, though there may be no truth in it, it 
would only increase your troubles, Pierce, my boy, and I -like 
you too well to be the bearer of unwelcome tidings." 

** Haikye, Bhia Doran, I know you for a true friend — ^yomr 
actions are before me, and show it, but my situation and feel- 
ings cannot bear crossing or trifling with; and, though we were 
to break squares for ever, you shall fully quell or fix the doubt 
your words have made; here — ^this moment — on this spot — go 
on, Doran;" he grew pale, and trembled in passion. 

" Well, then, sooner than it should come to that. Pierce, and 
that I should find such a reward for — ^no matter; FU satisfy 
you ; but don't think yon have threatened me into compliance, 
Pierce Shea; I suppose you know me well enough to believe 
that neither yourself nor any man alive can bully me." 

" I know and believe it ; that's enough for you, Doran ; go 
on now, and, for the love of heaven do not keep me in this 
torture." 

" Well, remember you forced me to speak out, in spite of my 
wish and inclination." 

"I will, I will remember; I acquit you beforehand of all 
share in the pain or injury your words may inflict; only be 
phdn and aboveboard, and do a friend's duty by me." 

" Why, then, since you must have it, my poor fellow, 'tis 
thought that, if Alley's not charmed and blindfolded by something 
not right, she lives with her father's murderer, of her own free 
consent." 

" Aye," said Pierce, during the pause which Doran here made, 
as if to note the effect of his news on the hearer; " aye, I guessed 
what would come out;" he spoke in a stifled voice, his hands 
clenched on the table, and his eyes fixed on his friend. 

"For" continued Doran, "ludess the villian has her in some 
stronghold, or prison, and that's no way likely, seeing that thdr 
retreat is in the neighbourhood, and that none of us have ever 
heard of such a place, surely she could long ago have made her 
escape, during one or other of the occasions when Crohoore was 
absent, and you know yourself he has often been absent, and 
night after night no watch on her; surely the girl might 
have easily run home to you, if, as I said before, she isn't 
either ^" 

"Where did you hear all this?" interrupted Shea, still suc- 
cessful in a strong effort to keep down his feelings. 

" From friends of your own. Pierce: friends to the marrow of 
their bones, who are not afraid or ashamed to repeat their words 
to your face, and do more, may be, if along with their regard for 
you they gaw reason why : you know the boys I mean." 
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** I do,** said Shea, bis eyes now turned away and fbced In 
stiipified abstraction on the floor. 

" I have lately got them into good order and spirit," porsned 
Donm, '*and never fear them for he^ung afiriend, along mth doing 
thdr own little business, H^^ )ie again paused, and hid his hand 
oo Shea's arm — ^^ if that friend- coi4d be trusted, Piearoe^ my 
lad." 

*^ HCay the good God ci heaven defend me from the truth of 
"^hat you say!" — at last exclaimed pocnr Shea, giving vent to 
the bitterness of soul that his Mend's touch had, perhi^ts, freed 
from its hitherto stem self-command, — ^^ tkutf that woM be the 
heaviest stroke of all U-Doran, I could bear to see her a stiff 
corpse, the cheek pale and cold, and the eye dosed, never more 
to open— I could lean over her grave, and look in as she was 
loWed into it, and listen to the clod striking on hw coffin,-— 
but that I could not bear! — It would drive me mad — it han 
driven n(ie mad!"— *^ he spoke, he grasped and deeperately 
-wrung Doran's hand, the tears choking his utterance and guslt- 
ing down his face, and he now let fisdl his head upon his fidiend'a 
extended arm. 

" A heavy curse light on my tongue!" cried Doran, his voic© 
also broken fn»n emotion; " but Pierce, dear, sure it was (mly 
tiie people's thought — ^what they all say— and I, for one, don'^ 
believe a word of it." 

^* Dhar Dieu! you dare not believe it!" rqpilied Fierce, startxng 
on his feet, his tears scorched up, and his tone and manner en- 
tirely altered — " you dare not, man, believe a word of it, nor 
anything like it; I will suffer no living creature to believe it of 
AUey ; there never was a l]\oly saint, standing before the throne 
ii God in his glory, whit^ from shame and sin than was my 
poor Alley! Deny it, you or any man, and I will send yQan 
soul to its maker with the lie upon it!" 

" I see you want somebody to quarrel with," said his com- 
panion, in an offended and reproachful tone, '' but you shall not 
fix the quarrel on me; I feel for you and pity you too much. 
Pierce, to mind anything you say to me in your present fury ; 
— and is this my reward for all I have gone through, unasked, 
and of my own accord, for your sake and hers? — and when you 
were lying on your back, Pierce, not able to wag a finger in your 
own cause, and without another friend, or another fool, to stand 
up for you?" 

The young man's brow relaxed, and the natural reflux of his 
better feelings again brought tears into his eyes, while he sat 
down, offered his hand, and said, 

** I ask your pardon, my dear Doran ; I should have reool- 
kcted — ^if I could have recollected anything — it was a friend 
that spoke." 
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" It w«8, Fierce,^ replied Doran, wannly zetarmng his pres- 
sure; "and now put the foolish Words out df your h^; by the 
soul m my body I would not myself hear an iU word said oi poor 
Alley; put the thing out of your mind; there is nothing in it" 

" liiat will not be easy lioar me to do, Jack," said Pl^x^e; aiid 
he was right; it was no easy task to pluck out the thorn that now 
festered in his heart's core; he was never before, great as wer» 
the grifife and horrors he had encountered, so truly miserable. 
. " But," he resumed, " you said something, just now — ^what waa 
it? — I heard you veiy imperfectly — of your friends having it in 
their power to be of use to me; how, Doran? and what do yon 
mean?" 

" It*s now useless talking it over, Pierce ; but all they havQ 
told me 111 tell you ; and more you cannot expect They give 
me to undarstand, in the first place, that they have a chie to 
Grohoore's retreat — ^ 

" Where? — ^where? — hovr have they been able to disco ver'it? 
I thought they had long ago given up all interference in the 
matter.** 

"You see, Pierce, that was when I had little or no command 
over the boys, and when I was only getting by degrees into their 
good opinion, and th^ were without mvich union or courage; 
but now that I am their lawful captain for the parish of Clandi, 
and have led them on one or two little expeditions, with every 
success, their spirit is jipy and their services at my back, undor 
certain tenns that yon alone can take or leave ; so that they aro 
no foo3By and don't care a blackberry lor fiiiiy or tithe-prDctor» 
and would just fiice the onld lad with his horns on. As to wheio 
and how they made this discovery, I do not know ; in fact th^ 
have not made me the wiser, nor can I inust on a point that has 
nothing to do with our lawful business; only this much they 
say, that if you, Pierce Shea, will step in among them, one ^ 
these fine evenings, and behave like the lad of mettle they and 
I know yon to be, it will go hard but in a night or two Alley, 
will stand before you, and Crohoore-na-bilhoge have his lodging 
in the stone jug in Kilkenny." 

" What do they want me to do ? — join them ? — take an oath?" 
asked Pierce, after a pause. 

"Whisht, man — ^walls have ears; — ^never mind particulars 
now ; only can't you just hear what the poor gor^oons have to 
say to you, and then judge for yourself?" 

" Where are they to be found ?" 

" I can find them for you ; we may as well look for them to- 
gether," said Doran, carelessly : " but follow your own bent, 
Fierce, s^-vioh ; I wish to advise you to nothmg, one way or the 
other." 

" How soon can we meet ? to-morrow night ?" 
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" To-morrow mgh^ sure enough, they Tdll be near at hand ; 
about ten, I thmk." 

"Very well," muttered Pierce, dropping his head on his 
breast, and again relapsing into silence , but his set teeth, his 
rigid features, and unsteady eye, showed the agitated nature of 
his reflections. After an unbroken pause o^ more than two 
minutes, he rose quickly, snatched a candle, and repeated — 

" Very well ; — let us go together; and you had better be out 
of the house at the time, Doran, waiting for me at the broad 
stone in the bosheen, to escape my father's suspicions: good 
night" 

" I will,'* said Doran, "but cannot wait long : good night ;*' 
they joined hands. 

" You shall not wait a moment ; my mind is made up ; I'll 
engage in anything — any risk, any fellowship — I would rush on 
death — ^hell — ^for present satisfaction and ease of mind; — ^ten, 
you say?*' 

"Ten, exactly; good night. Pierce." They exchanged a 
hearty shake of hands, and retired to their separate cham- 
bers. 

At ten o'clock the next night, and by the broad stone in the 
bosheen, the friends accordingly met Few words were ex- 
changed between them; and Doran rapidly led the way, often 
stopping to look about him, over lonesome and broken paths, 
with which Pierce was not well acquainted, until, after hsJf-an- 
hour's forced march, they stood before a miserable hut, that was 
built in a deserted waste, covered with furze and rock, a hill 
rising at its back, and no other human habitation within 
view. 

light glanced through the chinky door, and through a hole in 
the side of the hovel, that, as usud, served at once for window 
and chimney ; and from within issued a confused clatter of wild 
mirth, loud talking, the dull music of the bagpipes, and sten- 
torian singing. 

" There is the place,*' said Doran tq his companion, as they 
paused some distance from the door. At the sound of his 
voice, a tall figure started from behind a thick clump of fiu-ze 
and rock within a few paces of them, and asked, — " Who's 
there? and what sort o* night is in id?" — 

" It's a fine night,'* answered Doran, in a whisper, though 
the clouds were low and swollen, the wind muttering, heavy 
drops falling, and not a star to be seen. 

"An* so it is," said the challenger; " go your ways, an' God 
be wid ye,*' — and he instantly disappeared. 

" Come on, then," Doran resumed, and they walked up to the 
door of the cabin. 

" Stop a moment,'* said Pierce, as his friend felt about the 
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door for the knotted string that moved the wooden latch — '' I did 
not qnite expect this; I do not like to enter such a place.*' 

"Nonsense, — thrash, — childishness!" retorted Doran, In a 
quicl^ sharp tone — " the heart to change now! doubts and fears 
to come now! — ^what can you fear in my company? are you a 
man?'» 

He held him by the breast of the coat with one hand, with the 
oUier violently pulled up the heavy latch, the door swung wide 
open, and they walked in briskly. 

There was an immediate cessation of all sounds among the 
inmates of the cabin, and eight or ten men springing up^ and 
tlirusting their>hands into their bosoms, showed, by their scowl- 
ing brows and ferocious looks, nothing of hospitable welcome to 
the supposed intruders, until Doran's pass-word, "It's fine 
weather, boys^" and their instant recognition of him, caused an 
instant relaxation of feature, and "cead mille fiiultha, Rhia 
Doran,*' was shouted in no gentle accents from every tongue. 
When the enthusiasm of his welcome had somewhat abated, 
Pierce observed glances of constraint, if not of suspicion, at him- 
self; but as soon as Doran, sitting, or rather resting with one 
thigh on a rude table, round which the men were grouped, and 
assuming an air of careless good-fellowship, as he lookeid about 
him, had passed something in a quick whisper, room was made 
for Shea; and "sha-dhurth, k-bouchal,*'* addressed to him, as 
in rapid succession they quaffed their liquor, proved that his 
friend, or his own name, had sufficient influence to change into 
cordiality and interest whatever disagreeable feeling his entrance 
might have caused; in fact, the men lost all constraint before 
him, abandoning themselves, in a few moments, to their natural 
manners and noisy humour. 

Being seated, he had leisure to examine the kind of place in 
which he was, and the description of persons amongst whom he 
found himself. The whole extent of the interior of the hovel was 
a single apartment, not exceeding fifteen feet in length, and ten 
in breadth, and scarcely of sufficient height to allow a tall man to 
stand erect in the middle of the floor ; the mud walls were un- 
plastered ; and the straw that had been mixed with this primi- 
tive material, to keep it together, started and bristled out at 
every side ; overhead the pimy wattles of the roof, black, and 
shining with smoke and soot, badly connected the inartificial 
covering of heath; the floor, full of inequalities of bedded stone 
and uneradicated furze, differed but little from the open moor 
without, from which it had only recently been deducted ; and 
everything, in fiict, showed a hasty and careless construction. 

Close by one wall ran a rough deal plank, supported by piles 

* Yowr health, lad. 
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of loose stones, forming the seats upon which, at a narrow table, 
about a dozen men were crowded; and, at its other side, large 
stones, without any plank or board, supplied seats to some half 
doasen more. There was no chimney ; but two benches, made of 
slate and clay, enclosed an area, within which a few sods of turf 
emitted a feeble blaze; and sitting very near, crippled up into a 
lump, her knees reaching higher than her head, her bleared eyes 
steadfisustly fixed on the decaying embers, and her whole air and 
position showing an unconsciousness or carelessness of the din- 
ning noise, was the hostage of this lowly auberpe. In the cor- 
ner to her left, appeared an enclosure of rough stones that 
ftnced in the heath on which she lay; and, in the other, a 
roughly-constructed and unoouthly-shaped barrel, from which, 
by the agency of spigot and &ucet, sIk drew, in wooden nog- 
l^ns, and as her guests claimed it, the stout, though now ex- 
ploded shebeen. 

At one side of Pierce Shea, and immediately next him, sat a 
piim-loddng little fSellow of middle age, with a large, bloated, 
goat's-hair wig, that, ooddng up behind like a drake's tail, left 
die roots of his skull visible, witti a red silk handkerchief under 
Us neck, remarkable, when contrasted with the bare and scorched 
throats and breasts of the others; and altogether he had a way 
about him veiy different from, if not superior to his companions ; 
a look of self-d^ned and long established importance and wis- 
dom ; as well he might, being by day the only schoolmaster of 
the district, and, by night, the only writer of notices, regulations, 
and resolutions, and orator in general to the reformers of Clarah, 
aa Clootz was to the human race. Opposite to him, in appear- 
ance as well as situation, sat a tall, bony, squalid being, of a 
meagre sallow face, hung round with an abundance of coal-black 
hair, bent brows of the same sable hue, shading deep, wild eyes, 
his beard four weeks unshaven, and his habiliments, from head 
to foot, only the tattered remains of a vesture, that, in its best 
day, had been but indifierent Pierce thought he should recol- 
lect to have before seen this man, in the following situa- 
tion:— 

Passing by a cabin, which it was known the tithe-proctor had 
recently spoliated, a heavy shower of rain overtook Wm, and he 
knocked at the door for admission, supposing it to be secured. 
A husky voice desired him to come in ; he did so, and beheld 
such a scene of misery as his eyes had never before experienced. 
The large, waste den, with its sides rough as a quarry, and the 
black roof dripping rain and soot, did not contam a single 
article of the most common domestic ftnniture ; and on a small 
bundle of straw, at one side, lay a shivering girl of some nine or 
ten years, while two other children, a boy and girl, not more 
than five and siic, squatted on the damp, clay floor, which was 
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stre^n^ vitii straw and mshei, not in diildish sport, but in tiiat 
prematme melancholy and abstraction tiiat the children of want 
and misery so often exhilnt to the eye of a susceptible beholder. 
For some time he saw no other human creature, and, addressing 
one of the children, asked suddenly, " Have you no fisither?* 

The same hoarse vcnce that had spoken before he entered, now 
made answer, in a kind of scoffing laugh, from the chimiMy 
comer: " To be sure they have *em, why shouldn't they?** 

Fi^tse turned towards the place: there was no fire on the 
hearth; but upon the hob, and deeply shaded by the projection 
of the huge chimney, sat a man about forty, without eSkmb, 
stoddngs, coat, or vest; a small-clothes and soot-stained shirt 
his only covering. His arms were folded hard, his cMn sunk 
into th breast, Ids bare legs crossed, and he swang and jogged 
them to and fh>, in action that betokened ^a sullen and deq[)erate 
!ndiff«lrettce to the ruin aboqk him. 

'* Ay, there they is, now,** he continued, as Pierce stared at 
him in eHenoe : *^ one, two, three o* them ; an* I*m their fitther, 
an* what am I to do wid *em?" 

"Where's their mother?" asked Pierce. 

** Avodi, an' what a question you put on me; I went down 
the boisheen, yesterday, after the proctor left us, an' I tould 'em 
she was gasi»n'; yes, I tould 'em my wife was gasfon', an' the 
good C3^risfli«is wouldn't believe me; an' yet she was stiff afore 
me when I cum back, an' I buried her widout a wake, or a sheet 
to wind her in ; an' see here— here's what she left me." 

He stooped and took up a bundle of dark rags, which, from 
tiie weak cries that immediately reached Pierce's ears, he dis- 
covered to be at once the cradle and swaddling-clothes of a new- 
b<Mm infant The man laid the babe on his lap, and added, — 

" AnTm to sit up all night an' watch this dawny bit iv a 
crature, and feed it, havin' nothin' more nor a few could phatees; 
aye, th^e's three o' them fur you, an' Fm their father, if you 
want to know id, an' what am I to do wid 'em? sure that's jist 
the way it's wid me, a-vich." 

nerce was sure that this same man now sat before him. The 
rest Gt the company wei^ not particularly distinguished, being 
young fellows, gay, heedless, and uncharacterized. 

The table was covered with slops of liquor, and the whole 
behaviour and appearance of the men shewed they had been, for 
some tame before Pierce's entry, trying the potency of the home- 
brewed ale, some of which Doran also procured for his friend and 
himself; as, with half a cake of oaten bread, it was the <Hily 
lef^^eshment the. old " colluch" * could or would produce. Per- 
latpBi joined to the riotous mirth that now w^t on, serious 

»Hkg. 
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business had been in debate before the appearance of 6hea; for 
he could perceive that, in the midst of their wildest hilarity, 
whispers and looks occasionally went round; at all events, he 
certainly missed the accompanying hubbub of the bagpipes, 
previously heard at the door: and hinting at the first circum- 
stance, and particularly mentioning the last to his com- 
panion, — 

"Come, Murthock," cried Doran, slapping on the hmupy 
shoulders a stupid-looking blind creature, who was seated apart 
from the others, and who, his music silent, seemed to have sunk 
into sympathizing nonentity^ as if he bad only existed while 
his instrument was at work, or as if the breatli that gave hiiu 
life had been blown into his lungs by one of its complex pipes, 
part of the stock by which it was itself vivified, and that, the 
one exhausted, the other must fade away : " Come, Murthock, 
strike up Andrew Carey, or Shee]jp-a-gig, or something that's 
hearty." 

The bent and lethargic figure instantly gqt a little motion, as 
the bellows gave the first pufiT, and he answered, " Hah ! hali! 
I wouldn't doubt you, lihia Doran ; you war always the boy for 
my money ; faith, an' I'll give you purty natu music as ever left 
a poor piper's bag;" then, busily stirring his arm, he emitted a 
very dismal, and, as he played it, a very discordant air. 

" Och, murther, murther, your pipes want a drink, Murthock, 
they're so sorrowful; here, man, take this, and try something 
that won't set us crying." 

" Sha, sha, sha, Rhia Doran; you war never fond o' bein' sad 
yourself, an' small blame to you, fur your blood is hot an' 
sthrong;" he seized the noggin, and stretched liis neck to have a 
good guzzle; "that was the Whiteboys' Lamentation ;" — another 
draught; — "bud stay now till I'll give you the "Wliiteboys' 
Delight ; here goes." 

" Do so, Murthock ; something that has fun in it, or by this 
blessed liquor Til take you to the threshold, cut your bags, and 
let your music about the fields." 

" Never fear," said Murthock, stirring his arms with somewhat 
quicker mbtion ; though he only repeated the former air (if air it 
might be called which air had none) in more jigging time; in 
truth, except in the instance of his having been bom blind, nature 
never intended Murthock for a musician; his strains did not fail, 
however, to impose on his audience, and inspire them with many 
a vociferous shout, at which, well pleased, the creature smiled in 
self-flattery, and then plied his bellows with might and main, so 
that his chanter squeaked more and more shrilly, and his drone 
grunted more and more deeply, as if in ill humour with its own 
music ; the whole efifect not unlike a noise to which, we believe, 
it has sometimes been locally compared, namely, a litter of young 
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pigs makipg damorons demands on thdr poor worn-out dam, 
which, in gniff expostulation, she admits or rejects. 

Pieroe llad sat down among these people unwillingly, and with 
a mind unfit to mix in such a scene of loud and rude merriment ; 
but the noggins were often and often emptied to his long life, 
and reign, and health, and he could not fail to pledge his com- 
panions in as oft repeated draughts. We have hcarcd expe- 
zienoed sages complain (as who has not?) that the miserable thin 
potation of our degenerate day is nothing to the substantial 
8hd)een of the days that are gone ; and Pierce Shea felt and 
proved the truth of half at least of this assertion. After the ice 
of temperance and self-command is once broken, there is no 
heartier tippler than a sorrowful man; the sudden and wild re- 
lief he hais received he will wildly endeavour to keep up, and 
this can Dnly be done by successive libations; so. Pierce drank 
on as i^i^ as any around him; felt his heart grow lighter 
and lighter; and at last, to Mmlhock's extreme consolation, 
became as noisy as any other man in the hovel. 

In the midst of his utmost enjojonent, the little rustic prig, 
who sat by his side, laying his hand on Pierce's arm, said, 

"Bud, mufiha, my poor boy, that's thrue — you're still in the 
hunt for Alley DooUn', we hear; an' isn't id a strange thing to 
be supposed, an' a shameful tiling to be hard spoken of, that 
you're livin' to this day of your life among the nei^^hbours, an' 
never jomed yourself to the jolly lads, that, sayin' nothin* o' 
their glory in the good cause, are the only livin' sowls to help 
you to a sight iv her?" 

Pierce was about to reply with much vivacity, when one of 
the young peasants, conmiencirig by a prefetory yell, sung out 
— "Tes!— 

" lliey must lave off their tithin' an rackin* iv acres, 
Or we'll i-oast 'em as brown as a loaf at the baker's ; 
An* we'll nip off their ears, and we'll lave their heads bare. 
As th^ do wid the calves in the county Kildare." 

These lines were chorussed by the whole set, at a mad shouting 
piteh of voice, that made the wattles of the roof ring agam, and 
Fierce could scarce get in his earnest question of—" Do you^" 
to the little man, — " or do any of you know where Alley Dool- 
xng is to be found ?" 

"Fair an' asy, now," replied the schoolmaster, who seemed 
by general consent, or undisputed privilege, to be official spokes- 
man, ".for it's feir an' asy that goes far in the day ; do we know 
anything iv your sweetheart, is id? Maybe we do, maybe 
we don't ; an', case we -do, whtt's the raison, I say once agin 
that you're not like a son o' green Ireland, the crature, dcin' as 
mooch as you can, an' sorry in your heart that you can't do 
inore, against the rievin,' plundh^rin', murtherin* rappeil^ o' 
(8) P 
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tithe-proctors, the bitter foes iv ould Ireland's land ; — slingin' at 
home, becase the blow doesn't sthrike hard on yourself, an' never 
heeding the moans o' (he poor neighbours, that are left to starve, 
or rot like ould horses in the ditches, becase the sasscnach 
clargy, that doesn't care a crooked sthraw for them or theirs, 
must have grand houses to live in, brave horses to hunt, coaches 
to take their pleasure in, an' costly fastes, where there's the 
mate iv all kinds, every day in the year, Fridays an' all, an' 
wine galore to dhrink" — ^thc orator paused in his set speech, now 
for the hundredth time repeated, to ply his noggin, as speaking 
is dry work, and with a bitter and indignant regret, no doubt, 
that his was not the wine to which he had alluded — " why, you 
don't look like a boy that 'ud be a sprissaun, or afeared to do a 
thing because a bit o' danger might lie in the way?" 

He here made another pause, as if inviting some reply ; and, 
as Pierce looked up to speak, he observed a leer on the face of 
the younger part of the assembly, which he suspected might be 
interpreted into scorn of his want of spirit, hinted at in the latter 
part of the pedagogue's address: his eyes, rapid as lightning, 
glanced on Doran, — ^who all this time continued his hatf-sitting 
posture at one end of the table, coolly tapping it with a switch, 
— ^to ascertain whether or not the general sneer was borrowed 
from him; but his friend's countenance betrayed no mark of 
anything insulting or disagreeable; then, knitting his brows, 
and looking hard at the fellow who wore the broadest 
grin— 

" Is there any man here," lie asked, " who dares to question 
my courage, or say I fear danger?" The lad, immediately 
apprehending his meaning, changed at once the expression of 
his features, and thi'usting his hand in amity across the table, 
** Never a one 'ud say id to your father's son. Master Pierce, 
^-bouchal," he exclaimed ; " but," assuming a jocose cast of face, 
and winking at Pierce, while he nodded at the orator, " there's 
one thing Mourteen left out in his noration, an' myself was goin' 
to put in his mind, that it's from us, poor cratures iv Romans 
that we are, — ^o vioch a Dieu uriv !" — ^it's from us, an* we 
liave the sin iv id on our heads, the sassenach clargy takes what 
buys the mate they ates iv a Friday, an' will we be afther lettin' 
'em do a thing that no Christhen sowl 'ud do, barrin' he was a 
dog?" 

" Whoo ! by my sowkens," said another, " that s the worst o' 
the story; arrah, Mourteen, what made you forget that?" 

" Musha, how can a body think iv everything at once ?" said 
a third, " an, tho' Mourteen happened to spake about the mish- 
nock\ o' the boy, it's well known that if he were as handy 9,% 
« - I 

* God loo^ down pn us. f Courage, or spunk, 
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evefything as he is at the tongae, the divil himself, Lord save 
us, coiild[n*t stand afore him." 

But old Moorteen, nothing discomitenanced at this raillery, 
and kxddng upon himself as much above them as mind is above 
matter, only vouchsafed a scornful glance at his boyish com- 
panions, and, polling down his wig with both hands, prepared to 
oondnde his speech, while they, leaning forward on their elbows, 
put on fSsKies of mock gravity and attention. In fact, Mourteen 
prided himself on his eloquence, and jiever failed to exercise it 
when good occasion offered; and the opportunity of haranguing 
and converting Pierce was too rare and too favourable to be 
neglected. He had enlisted many in the war against tithe-proc- 
tors, and 80 far was valued ; but like his great prototype, the 
Athenian orator, Mourteen was rather the cause of courage in 
others than distinguished for that virtue in his own person ; in 
one word, his friends knew him to be a rank cowaid ; and at 
this constitutional weakness the shafts of their satire were now 
directed. Fierce, however, unacquainted with the fact, and not 
understanding the humour of the party, listened attentively to 
the conclusion of Mourteen's lecture, which ran as follows : — 

*^Hasn*t the sassenach clargy, I say, all Ireland to himself 
every tenth year, while the world is a world, an' sure, if he had 
a conscience along wid id, that might be enough, an' not for to 
send the bloody proctor on our back, to lift the double o' that 
again ; to take the food from our mouths, our Christhen mouths, 
an* the rag o'coverin* from our beds an' our bodies ; an' our own 
poor claigy, God bless 'em, that kept wid us in want an' sorrow, 
an' cums to us night and momin', thro' wet an' dhry, could an* 
hardship, to stand by our sick beds, an' make Christhen souls in 
us, — ^what do they get but the bits an' scraps, the scrapins and 
lavins the sassenach laves behind; the sassenach that rises the 
hire widout amin' id, r§bbin' id from them that does ; the sas- 
soiach that thought to tear and bum us up, root and branch ; 
that hunted our sogarths like bastes o' the field, an' hung an' 
shot them an' all iv us, just because we said our prayers ^ther 
the &shion o' them that went afore us, an' cum after us, and 'ill 
do the same for ever an' ever, amin, praise God, and thank God 
that laves us, the wondher to tell that we're here to do id at all 
— ^musha, musha!" — ^Mourteen added, hastening his peroration 
from a misgiving of some slight confusion of ideas, and a dread 
of getting farther hogged (as he would himself have called it) — 
*' musha, an' ochown-a-rie, it's enough to make a body run mad 
to think iv id !" 

" I believe what you say is true,*' said Pierce, in reply to this 
holding forth, and anticipating Mourteen's tormentors, who, with 
many a shrewd wink, were preparing to open their battery on the 
spokesman : " but my fiither has sXL along taught me to ask 
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niiat I now ask yon — ^how much good has come or can come 
from all you are able to do? little mischief to your real oppres- 
sors, and your own death upon the gallows, more certainly than 
the relief you look for." 

His attention was here rivetted by the miserable man opposite 
to him, who, at once, with that violence of action, and furious 
contortion of countenance, for which the Irish peasant is remark- 
able, poured out a speech in his native tongue, adopting it in- 
stinctively as the most ready and powerful medium of expressing 
his feelings; for one who boggles, and stammers, and is ridicu- 
lous in English, becomes eloquent in Irish: we follow the 
q)eaker in translation, which will necessarily show none of the 
zude patois he must have betrayed, had he attempted, as all the 
others did, to display his feelings in a language almost unknown 
to them and him. ^^ Who talks of the good we can do? — ^we 
look not to do good; we are not able nor fit to do good; we only 
want our revenge I — ^And that, while we are men, and have 
strong hands, and broken hearts, and brains on fire, with the 
memory of our sufferings — that we can take. Tour father, 
young man, never writhed in the proctor's gripe; he has riches, 
and tibey bring peace and plenty, so that the robber^s visit was 
not felt or heeded: but look at me!" — ^With the fingers of one 
hand he pressed violently his saUow and withered cheek, and 
with the other tore open the scanty vesture, that, leaving him 
uncovered &om the shoulders to the ribs, exliiblted a gaunt 
skeleton of the human form — " I have nothing to eat, no house 
to sleep in; my starved body is without covering, and those I 
loved, and that loved me, the pulses of my heart, are gone ; how 
gone, and how am I as you see me? — Twelve months ago, I had 
a home, and covering, and food, and the young wife, the 
mother of my children, with me at our fireside; but the plun- 
derer came on a sudden; I was in his debt; he has a public 
house, and he saw me sitting in another in the village ; he took 
my , cow, and he took my horse ; he took them to himself; I saw 
them — and may all ill-luck attend his ill-got riches! — I saw 
them grazing on his own lands; I was mad; everything went 
¥rpong with me; my landlord came, and swept the walls and 
the. floor of my cal»n; my wife died in her labour; — ^who 
was to stand up for me? — where had I a friend, or a 
great one to help me? — ^No one; no where; there is no friend, 
no help, no mercy, no law for the poor Irishman; he may be 
robbed — stripped— insulted — set mad — ^but he has no earthly 
friend but himself!" 

The wretch sprung from his seat, seized his vessel, and, with 
the look and manner of a maniac, added, — 

" And here let every man pledge me! May Aw heart wither, 
and his children and name p€dahl.*4nay the grass grow on his 
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hearUHBtone, and no kiu follow hiB corpse to the grave, who will 
rtfofle to wreak on the hard-hearted proctors the revenge they 
piov«dDB b^ the sorrows they inflict I" 

All had arisen; even the old woman had stretched her 
wrinkled flace, and stringy neck into the circle, and, as the toast 
wis (|naflbd, her shrill tones mingled with the hoarse " amen " 
that fbllowed. In this moment of frenzy and inebriation, — his 
yontbiiil sjnnpathy in their cause grafted on the hope of recover- 
ing bb mistress, — did Pierce Shea take the whiteboys' oath, 
aiid with wild clamour was his inauguration celebrated. 

"And now," said Doran, when the uproar had somewhat 
sobaidedi speiddng in a cahn and earnest voice and manner, 
M YigtBn to me, all: I appoint Pierce Shea my first lieutenant fixr 
tiie parish of darah; are all content?'' — 

A general hurrah, joined with new congratulations, shaking 
of Ms hand, and drinking to his health, was the answer. 

''And yon freely accept the commission?" Doran resumed, 
fixing his eye on Shea, and proflering his hand also. 

^ I aooept it; but — no matter! — I accept it unconditionally; 
I join you for your own sakes; for your cause, your wrongs, and 
yoiir revenge ; for your success or fiiilure — for good or ill—re- 
dress or the gallows.*' 

'* It is enough," said Doran, violently squeezing Shea's hand, 
wliile his eyes qaarkled, and Ms cheeks grew pale, with strong 
emotion* 

** Meantime," resumed Pierce^ " let me fiiirly own that another 
motive first led me this evening among you." 

" We know what you mane," interrupted Mourteen, ".an' are 
ready an* willin' to remember id ; sure one good turn desarves 
anothto.** 

" Ton all know my situation, men," said Pierce, after a panfle^ 
dtoppbig his head on his hand, to hide the overflowing tears that 
a moment's recurrence to his personal misfortunes rendered irre- 
sistible. 

" Wfe do, we do," they cried out, " an' it*s the hearts ui our 
bodies tiiat are achin' for you, Masther Pierce, a-roon; an* 
wait 'till we show you so mooch, widout miJre talkin' about id." 

"It's only thought an' expected," continued Mourteen, "that 
our new lieutenant 'ill cum wid us one night, just to make clear 
an' claiie his good wishes for the cause, an' the next night will 
bring him sthraight ahead on Crohoore-na-bilhoge." 
. " That's id ; that's the very thing,*' the men repeated. 

" I shall not fail," answered Pierce. 

" Then, I believe," said Doran, " our business for to-morrow 
night is to call, out of love and kindness, on Peery Clancy, the 
friend of poor Terence Delany, here," nodding at the man who 
had harangued them in Irish. 
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" Life will be spared?** asked Pierce. 

"Life and limb; unless ears are legs or arms,** answered 
Doran ; and Pierce objected or questioned no further; though he 
saw a grim smile of disagreeable expression on the features of 
Terence Delany. 

" An* in throth,** said one of the young fellows, " Pm tould 
tiie poor man is hard o* hearin*; a great pity, sure, when it's a 
thing so asy to be righted ; fur there is nothin' in the wide 
world to do, but just crop the ears as close to the head as a body 
can, an* I'll take my swear he*ll hear a whiteboy, at any rate, 
for a good mile o* ground, as long as he lives, ever afther.** 

" Musha, that *iU be no more nor a Christhen turn,** said an- 
other ; " fur who wouldn't pity a poor body that's deaf, like 
him? an* Bryan Whichpatrick must scrawb him a good turn on 
the fiddle, when he gets the gift o* hearin*.** 

They had attached to their body a man of the name here 
mentioned, or rather of a name like it, i^tte-patrick being its 
true pronunciation, who was their poet and musician, and who 
always added effect to their processions, when they paraded a 
poor proctor to the place of his punishment. 

" Aye,*' said Mourteen, " an* we may as well plant him in the 
ground up to Ms chin, just to see if he*d i^rout into an honest 
man.*' 

" Aroch, there's little fear o* that," he was answered: " fur if 
you war to sow an acre o' proctors, the duoul a worse crop could 
a poor body have to look at in the harvest time." 

" Och, an* have a care, boys," said another, " bud they'd grow 
up into a nate crop o* hemp, that 'ud make caravats fur some iv 
US, as asy as we're takin* id.** 

Thus in the spirit of that peculiar levity and jeer which the 
Irish peasantry mingle with the feeling and execution of their 
very hardships, despair, and revenge, did they discuss the busi- 
ness of the night, until Doran, rising up, and smartly rapping 
the table, said, — 

"CJome, come, enough for to-night; every man quietly and 
by himself to his home, — ^if he has one ; Murthock, don't sleep 
over your part of the work; be careful to warn all the boys; 
you're better at it than at your music, my good fellow." 

"Hah! hah! Rhia Doran; you're welcome to your joke; 
bud, afore to-morrow night, all the boys in the parish 'ill know 
id, plaise Grod, iv Murthock does be a live piper." 

Upon this, the council broke up, and Pierce and Doran 
returned to old Shea's house. 
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CHAPTER X. 



3 ItEK Pierce Shea had slept away bis inttixi- 
f cation, and with it the enthusiasm it had 
f excited, he awoke to feel the goadings of an 
!^ upbraiding conscience; for he recollected he 
f had broken his father's most positive injunc- 
tmticm. The old man's good sense early per- 
5 cuived that the acts committed by the white- 
boys, even divested of their immoral and 
cmel character, could only, in the end, bring ruin on themselves. 
He was rich, as Terence Delany remarked, and the tithe-proctor 
had been to him but the cause of a pecuniary loss, which, how- 
evet unwillingly he might have suffered it, was in itself of little 
inconvenience: his passions escaped, therefore, undue agitation, 
and his reason exercised a comparatively unbiassed sway. 

Pierce was a dutiful son, as well from principle as inclination; 
his father was, to his only child, a fond and good father, and, 
exclusive of the affection this insured in a warm and virtuous 
heart, he entertained the highest opinion of his parent's good 
sense; it was, therefore, afflicting to him to reflect on what he had 
done, in joining an association, from all intercourse with which 
the paternal voice had repeatedly commanded and warned liim ; 
in additipn to his other causes of unfiappinesa, the thought made 
him very wretched; and when, the next night, he stole with a 
felon's step from his father's roof, to assist in an illegal outrage, 
a fbreboding of heavy and retributive evil to follow, caused his 
heart to sink in his bosom. 

But he had solemnly sworn to obey his captain in all things, 
and a refusal to comply with the present order. Pierce shud- 
dered to think, might lay the sin of peijury on his soul. His 
courage and consistency, too, would at once be questioned ; and 
then came the strongest and most beguiling argument of all — his 
conduct on this night was to aid in discovering and releasing 
his mistress, and in dragging to punishment the murderer of her 
parents. Bight or wrong, it was a sacrifice called for at his 
hands by the loudest voice of love, duty, and necessity; and 
so he braced himself to concede to it, like a man to whom des- 
perate resources are the only alternative. 

Doran awaited, and joined him at a short distance from his 
fiither's house; wearing over his clothes a shirt, the diatingiusbr 
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ing garb of the fraternity, whence was derived their denomina- 
tion of whiteboys, and armed with two pistols secured in a 
belt, whilst at his back was slung a huge bullock's horn, which, 
besides being used to sound the different signals, was a badge of 
command worn only by leaders. Pierce, according to orders, 
had also provided himself with a shirt, horn, and arms, which 
being now adjusted, the friends set out at a brisk pace. 

Even to Doran, Shea disguised his real feelings, apprehensive 
that any doubt or misgiving might be construed into pusilla- 
nimity or cowardice, terms ever most humiliating and distressing 
to a young man's ear; he even forced himself to affect the 
siragger of a bravo, than which nothing could be more loath- 
some to his mind and spirits, while Doran volubly rehearsed, 
half in laughter, the feats and glories that night to be rea- 
lized. 

After some smart walking, they ascended an eminence, about 
half a mile from Pierce's home, where Rhia Doran, putting his 
gigantic horn to his mouth, blew a deafening blast, that — our 
veracious old chroniclers have often assured us — could be dis- 
tinctly heard at the distance of three Irish miles, if the night was 
still, and the low breeze favourable. In an instant he was an- 
swered fh)m other eminences, contiguous, and far off, and all 
around; and a final flourish, that startled the ear of night, 
in the low country, almost at their feet, terminated the signals. 

"And now, lieutenant, to the place of muster!" said Doran ; 
and, descending the hill together, they approached a number of 
men who were assembled in a field at a little distance. As the 
friends joined them, others were seen scrambling or leaping over 
fences on every side, all garbed like themselves, but only a few 
with horns and weapons, the majority being unbadged and un- 
armed. After a short pause, the muster seemed completed; 
they gathered in silent bustle round Doran and Shea, and the 
fi)rmer inquired, — 

" Is everything ready with you, boys?" 

"All right, an* nate, an' purty, captain, agra, an* in our 
glory," he was answered. 

" The nags, then I" cried Doran. They ran to the four comers 
of the field, or jumped into the adjoining one, and every man 
returned holding a horse, that had been pressed from diflferent 
farms on their route, nor were the worst put in requisition. The 
two finest and grandest steeds having been presented to Doran 
and Shea, the leader at once mounted, exdaiming, — 

"Well, then, jolly boys as ye are, up and ram along; and the 
devil take the hindmost for his supper!" 

All were instantly on horseback, and with a stifled, though 
general "hurrah!" dashed off at full speed, first, over the hedges 
and fences immediately aronnd them, then, sometimes over a 
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lAt of load, if it happened to come in the way, bat, for the most 
part, Orer hedge and ditch, again, hill and hollow, stream and 
bo^ like mad and evil spirits careering with the night-blast, 
thdr hoarse and gattural "hurrah!" stSl occasionally breaking 
oat in wild and unearthly cadence. 

Few accidents occurred on this headlong ride, and those of no 
importance, if it be taken into consideration that, with the 
exception of Doran and Shea, no man in the party sat in saddle, 
n<xr had even a bridle to direct or govern his steed ; blessed was 
he that boasted so much as a halter; and it must be allowed that, 
TUider soch disadvantages, they displayed considerable skill in 
horsemanship; much more, we are inclined to think, than a 
Mgolariy drilled squadron of dragoons would show, if similarly 
accoutreiil and situated. 

And, "hurrah! hurrah!" they still muttered as they still swept 
along, ontil, after somewhat more than an hour's mad driving, the 
htnses began to stumble and totter from fiitigue. Then Doran*B 
voice was again heard. 

"We ought to be near upon the place for a change," he said 
to those immediately around him. 

"At the foot o' the rath afore you, captain," was the answer. 

He sounded his horn, and was promptly answered from the 
direction pointed out, and, spurring and lashing, he set the 
example of one desperate push to gain the point of relief. 

"Faultha, faultha,* to the rattlin' boys that dhrive by 
night! " was shouted by many voices, as at last they came up 
the destined hill. 

Doran Instantly flung himself from his saddle, asking, " How 
many horses have you?" 

" FivB-an'-forty, captahi, you darlin* o* follows." 

" Enough; and enough is as good as a feast:" then turning to 
Pierce, during an instant's delay in changing their saddles, 
**Come, lieutenant, your hand; by the blessed moon you are a 
brave whiteboy, already!" the girths were now tightened, the 
Mdle flung to him, and he was again on horseback in a 
twinkling, adding, to the party that had met them, " We'll be 
here again in an hour, be sure to have bastes ready;" and " up 
and ram along, boys! " was again the word, and onward all again 
dashed at the same furious rate as before. 

At last they entered amid a few straggling huts, built at 
irregular distances, and in disorderly lines, dignified by the 
inhabitants with the name of a village. The stillness and sobriety 
of night prevailed; no light gleamed from the wretched cabins, 
and the hour of labour and life seemed to have sunk in repose; 
yet, as they clattered along, door after door was stealthily 

* Welcome, welcome. 
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opened, half-dressed figures, male and female, appeared at each, 
and the oft-repeated salutation of ^^Dieu liuve a-voucJieeleen"* 
uttered in tliat bitter and gargling tone in whicli they would 
have set their mastiffs on a detested enemy, told that the mission 
of the riders was understood and appreciated; and when they 
reached the forge, or smithy, a "man issuing thence with candles, 
a lighted sod of turf, and a sledge, pi-oved that they had been 
duly expected. 

** Is the ould bird in the nest?" asked Doran of this person, as 
he pulled up. 

i'Och, an' that he is, snug an' warm, an' waitin' for you, 
captain, ^-chorra." 

" Well, thaf s civil and dacent of him, after all, poor sowl — 
diow the way, Thady." 

Thei-e was a house standing apart from the others, distinguished 
from them as well by its station as by its great superiority of 
extent and appearance; through its tiiatched roof protruded a 
forked stick, to which appended a signboard, that, had it been 
daylight, might be seen to boast a dull raddle ground, with a 
black shape thereon, having, very necessarily and wisely, " The 
Black Bull" painted in bUwk letters above its head and beneath 
its feet; and lower down still was also painted, — 

mint 
Enthertain 
for man and horse — 



At the door of this doomed abode, the party stopped; it was 
the residence of Terence Delany's imdoer, and the same swag- 
gering tithe-proctor whose portrait we have before attempted to 
i^etch. 

With the utmost possible silence, the party ranged themselves 
about the house, so as to prevent escape, and then, having lighted 
their candles, by blowing at the red turf, one clash from the 
eighteen poimd sledge burst the door open. Doran, and three 
others, who were armed, rushed in. Pierce being left in command 
of the main body outside. The visitors took their measures so well 
and so speedily, that they seized on the terrified proctor as he 
crept under the bed from which he had just arisen. 

"Arrah, then, crawl back wid yourself, here, my ould 
bouchal," said one of the men, as he dragged him by the legs 
into the middle of the room. 

"An' isn't it a bumin' shame," cried another, "to see a 
responsible, well-doin* body, like you, go fur to hide yourself 
like a chree-chraw-tlia, afther we comin' so far a journey to see 

^* God speed you9>ds« 
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ytm? Fodi lipon yon I to sarve your own cousins in sich a way, 
in yoor own house." 

'* Mostha, because he does so shabby by us, it's a long day 
'ttn we cum see him a^n," said a thiid. 

" In throth, Peery, agra, it's little right you have to give us 
the neen-thti-sthiff ;* fur your mother's people, and that's oursefs, 
that are all come o' the Mulcahy's, is an ould dacent stoclc." 

" Don't be spakin' to our cuseen afther that fashion; luysef is 
almost sure, by the pleasant face that's on him, he's glad in the 
heart to have us undher his roof this blessed night." 

Such was the mockery bandied from one to another, while the 
unfortunate man sat stupified in the middle of the room, looking 
around him in hopelessness and horror, and in dreadful antici- 
pations of the tortures he well knew awaited him. Twice had 
he been admonished to rise, without showing any sense of the 
words addressed to his ear, until, at last, a smart application of 
Doran's whip to his shoulders, and the shrill tones and terrible 
words of, " Come out for your tithing, Peery! " that accompanied 
the blow, roused him from his lethargj'. But he only clasped 
his hands and cried for mercy: and when, by main force, the 
three men proceeded to carry him out, his instinctive struggles 
for freedom only called down, again and again, an answer from 
Doran's whip. 

"Och, gentlemen, gentlemen, honies, take pity on a poor 
man! " he repeated, as they bore him over his own threshold. 

"Asy now, Peery; considherwid your conscience; an* don't 
be axin' from us the thing you never yet had for man or baste, 
your own sef," was the reply, that showed how little com- 
miseration he had to expect. 

Outside the door, Doran refreshed his men with some liquor, 
for which he had ransacked the house, and then proceeded to put 
them in order of procession. First, he called for Bryan Fitzpatrick, 
poet and musician to the body, as has before been mentioned, 
who manufactured all their songs, and who was so intimately 
acquainted with the muses, that, by their assistance, he gave his 
own history; beginning thus: — 

« Och ! sure it was from tho sweet county of Leithrim I came, 
An* I plays on the fiddle, Bryan Fitzpatrick by name." 

A most important personage on show occasions like tho present, 
he now came forward at call to take rightful place at tho van of 
the array. Peery Clancy, mounted on his own pampered gelding, 
had the next place; and immediately followed Captain Rhia 
Doran, with Shawn O'Burke, who had learned to emit from that 
most primitive, though unwieldy instrument, his bullock's horn, 

* Not at home. 
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saeh a varieiy of strain, suited to every occasion) whether 
martial, triumphant, or pathetic, as, with some, created him a 
rival of Biyan Fitzpatrick, muse, fiddle, and all; whilst, to the 
unprejudiced ear, his variations equalled, at least, the different 
transitions from high and low lowing to high and low bellowing, 
onoe practised by the animal to which his instrument had 
originally been an appendage. Shawn rode at the right hand 
of the captain; at the left was Yemen O'Nase, "the finisher of 
the law;" the rest, brought up by Pierce, followed in what order 
they might. At the first movement from the house, Bryan 
Fitzpatrick drew his fiddle-stick, and was instantly seconded by 
Shawn O'Burke, whose doleful blate certainly outdid his com- 
petitor, In every way, on this occasion; heretofore, whatever 
Bryan lost in loudness and power, he had been enabl^ to make 
up by melody; but now he only produced a most unaccountable 
noise, and, in pure comparison with noises, a contemptible one; 
troth is, he had been so unlucky as to tumble from his horse 
daring the rapid ride, and, to his great consternation, when he 
uncased his fiddle, it appeared wofdly disabled by the accident, 
one side being battered in, and all the strings snapped across; 
Us only resource was, in the short pause afibrdcd, to knot 
together two lengths at random, each of which, he afterwards 
found, was composed of different scraps of different strings, first, 
second, third, and bass, as they came to his fingers; — the result 
we have described. But, as the troop passed along in order, the 
loud shouting of the men rose for his relief, drowning, as the 
outcry rent the air, his pitiful mmstrelsy; the inmates of the 
hovels, at their doors, or lying on their straw, joined the uproar, 
and even the shrill scream of women, and the tiny ppes of 
duldren, could be distingtdshed; there was no pity for Peery 
Clancy. 

They arrived at the place where he was to undergo his 
punishment. History, the faithful mirror of truth, the rigid 
chronicler of facts, proceeds in her duteous detail without con- 
sideration for the sqneamishness of nerves; among other instances 
of the principle, the legal retribution visited on Damien and 
Ravaillac has found its careful registrars; nor, in this transcript 
of real scenes, shall the illegal violence done to an Irish tiihe- 
proctor want true and courageous historians: therefore proceed 
we in the circiunstanoes. 

Conformably with the other preparations, a grave was dug for 
the proctor^s reception, close by a hedge in a contiguous field; in 
this he was Wd, and covered with loose earth to the chin ; and 
then did Yemen O'Nase, who, like Shylock, had, for some time, 
been busily occupied sharpening upon a flat stone, the broad 
blade of his pruning -knife, advance, and, in the in-felt pride of 
being a dexterous operator, exclaim, — 
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^ WeU, we're all ready; an' it's a sweet bit of a blade that's 
in yon, far one knife; ock, bud it isn't none o' your blades that's 
fit to noChin' but cuttin' butther; I gi' you my conscience, this 
lioly ai^ blflSBed night, 'twould t^e &e horns iv a ten-year-ould 
buU, not to i^Kike iv a poor proctor's ears, though them same 
does be hard enouji^ in regard of all the prayers they won't 
hear, an' all the lies they teU; come, come," interrupting him- 
self as he knelt down to his work, ^'none o' your ochowns, 
Peery; don't be the laste unasy in yourse^ agra; you may be 
xig^ sartin I'll do the thing nate an' handy; tut, man," in 
reply to a shrill scream, " I'd whip the ears iv a bishop, not to 
tiUk of a creature like you, a darker night nor this; divil a taste 
I*d lave him: an* wouldn't bring any o* the head wid me, 
neither — musha, what ails you at all?" after he had half 
acofunpliahed his task; ^^ you'd have a betther right to give God 
praise fbr gittin' into the hands iv a clever boy, like me, that — 
stop a bit, now — that 'ud only do his captain's orders, an' not 
be lettin' the steel slip frum your ear across your wind-i»pe. 
Lord save the hearers — stop, I say — there, now: wasn't that 
donepurty?" 

"Why, Peery," said another, ** bear in mind that it's all fur 
the good o' your poor sowl we're so kind to you; sure there's no 
doobt at all that the proctors, every mother^ son o' them, go 
athrait ahead to the divil; but I'll be bould to say that Peery 
Clancy, that was buried, — an' a dacent berrin he got, wid his 
own people around him, — an' Peery Clancy, that 'ill be afther 
him, won't be the same body, at-all-at-all, in regard that one 
had wings to his head, an' the t'other not one in the world; you 
won't be the same man, only some one else; an', more betoken, 
the penance o' this night 'ill be mighty good fur you in the time 
to come: take care o' youraef there, ^-vich." 

" Good night, Peery ; an' sure you have all the crop we can 
gi' you," added others. 

"To make everything sure," said Doran, "you must just 
swear as I desire you, Peery, or have Yemen at your throttle, 
along with your ears; give me the book." 

A prayer-book was handed to him, which he held to be kissed 
by the proctor, and the buried-alive swore never again to follow 
his unpopular profession. A sentinel was then placed over him, 
also sworn to release the sufferer in an hour. 

"And now for the 8aUin-na-morra T cried Doran, "strike 
up, Bryan; Shawn I your horn; attention, men, and chorus." 

The aaUin-na-morra, or death-prayers, was a celebrated chant, 
pathetica-ludicrous, composed and sung to his fiddle, by Bryan 
Mtzpatrick, on all such occasions as the present ; and, while the 
party gathered round the proctor, it now arose, according to 
oideBB, first as a plaintive solo by the son of the muses, and then 
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chorussed in terrific diapason by the whole body, joined to the 
utmost effort of Shawn's horn, and, indeed, of all the other horns 
present. After one encore, Doran flung himself on his horse, 
and his words, "up and ram along!" — ^wero the signal for the 
retreat of his troop, whose wild "hurrah!" — ^testified their 
triumph and readiness to accompany him, as tlicy at once vaulted 
on their bare-backed coursers; and away they set, over the 
ground they had already travelled, at the same savage si)eed in 
which they had arrived. 

After driving some miles, Doran, who kept abreast with Shea, 
carelessly said, — 

" I'm sorry we have left the poor divil in Terence Dclany's 
hands, after all." 

" I was going to say the same thing," replied Pierce, " and 
to ask you if you think there is any danger of the unfortunate 
creature's life?" 

"Heaven knows, not I; but you remarked the tone of his 
voice, and expression of his &ce, when ho repeated my words, to 
rdease his prisoner in an hour?" 

"I did; and for that very reason have my doubts; suppose 
we turn back?" 

" Nonsense !" shouted Doran, with a laugh: "do you suppose I 
could get my men to run the risk of any probable alarm that 
may now be spread in the neighbourhood ? or that I would dare 
it on my own account? Let Terence and the proctor settle it 
together." 

" No, Doran ; we have already done enough — too much. I, 
at least, regret, and during the whole scene I regretted my share 
in such an luiwarrantable and cruel outrage; and I, at least, 
will endeavour to prevent murder." 

" Ob, very well, lieutenant; I have no wish or cause to order 
you from such a benevolent turn; only it may now be too late; 
you intend riding back by yourself?" 

" Have I much to fear for my own life, if I do ? You said 
something of risk just now." 

" Nothing of risk to a single man and horse, though ; all is 
quiet, I believe ; you didn't notice any one leave the house while ^ 
you guarded it ?" 

"No, — good night," answered Pierce, checking and turning 
his horse towards the village. 

" Good night, then, and let us see you soon; on, boys, on!" — 
and the friends galloped in opposite directions. 

The last clang of the whiteboys' horses, and the echo of their 
far hurrah, were lost in distance to the victim's ear, and liis faint 
moan was then the only sound that distiu*bed the silence of the 
night around liim. Terence Delany, his guard, stood over him, 
qMBechless and motionless : even his breathing was not wbis|iered 
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by the still air. But, after a considerable pause, he walked a 
fi^ paces to the fimce near which the grave had been dug, and 
returned bent and panting with some hca\y burden roimd which 
his arms were clasped ; it was a huge stone ; he stooped and laid 
it down beside the bleeding head. 

Again he paused, and stood motionless ; but at last> his husky 
tones broke suddenly and ominously upon the dead calm; for the 
proctor's moans had subsided into the feeble breathings of ex- 
liaustion ; he spoke, as was his almost invariable custom, in the 
Irish language, of which we will endeavour to give the substance, 
and turn of speech. 

" Know you, Peery Clancy, who it is that stands over you in 
the lonesomeness and silence of this night ?" The answer came 
also in Irish ; *^ I know not whom you are ; but, if you have a 
Christian's sowl, you will release me from this misery." 

" Did you never bring it to your mind, and did the recollec- 
tion of it never put yoiu* sleep astray, when, stretched on a bed 
of comfort,' after a pleasant meal, that, by your deeds, Terence 
Delany, and his wife, and his three poor little children, were left 
houseless and hungry?" 

^* Oh! I am lost for ever!" moaned the wretched man. 

"Hah! you know who stands over you now! yes, you sunk 
them and me in poverty and the grave: you made me mad! and 
you now lie there, sure of the death-stroke from the arm of the 
madman you made!" The victim shrieked. 

" Waste not your breath in idle cries; I will turn away, and 
give yon a few minutes to make your prayer of God; when you 
hear my step again near you, cry mercy on your own soul." 

He walked aside. By one of those singular coincidences 
which occur oftener than they are noticed, the face of night 
suddenly changed ; the stars became extinguished, and the wind 
howled through the leafless branches. He turned his brow up- 
wards, as if confusedly afiected with the change; paused his 
time, in that position ; but then starting wildly, hurried back, 
and heedless of the frightful scream for life and mercy, felt with 
his foot for the exact situation of the head — stooped, and after 
many efforts raised the ponderous stone; poised it a moment 
over the mark; — ^when Pierce Shea boimded upon him from the 
other side of the hedge, forced him from his stand, and the rock 
fell, with a dull and hollow sound, liarmless on the earth. 

Delany instantly sprang on Shea, and with both hands griped 
his throat ; Pierce seized him in return, and swang him about, 
but the iron grasp became firmer ; the blood stopped and throbbed 
in his head, and could not circidate ; so that breathing became a 
painful labour. In a violent attempt to free himself,- both fell to 
the ground, and Delany entangled and locked his legs with 
those of his advcrsar}', who now felt the man's hold tightened 
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more and ivore, and heard the gnashing of teeth at his ear, while 
the pang of sufibcation closed on his heart In a moment's 
rapid tliought, however, Pierce recollected a sleight he had learned 
in wrestling, by which it was possible to release himself from the 
disabling bondage the murderer held over his legs ; and using it 
therefoi-e,.and immediately after summoning an effort that the 
fear or death could alone supply, he sprung on his feet, bringing 
the other with him. Tliis diook Delany's grasp; and Pierce, 
instantly relieved, bethought of another sleight, acquired also in 
the wrestling-ring; it Tvas successful as the first; his enemy 
swung loose from him ; and then a well-directed blow in the 
throat brought him down senseless. 

The victor stood a moment, faint and staggering, before his 
strength or thoughts were sufficiently recruited to follow up his 
success; in good time, however, he recovered, to bind with his 
neckcloth, handkercliie^ and garters, the ankles and arms of 
the prosUate man; and then, the blood resuming its channel, 
and his breath coming and going freely, he lost not a moment in 
shovelling the eaith off the nearly expiring proctor, catching 
him in his arms, and conveying him with incredible speed to his 
own house, where, so soon as he had deposited his burden, he 
sunk himself, breathless and feeble with the unusual exertion 
and struggles he had made. 

The near noise of horses' hoofs, recalled his senses to activity. 
At first he felt assured that his friends, anxious about his ab- 
sence and danger, had come back to protect him ; but a fear that 
the riders might be enemies, not friends, next sprung up m 
his mind, and he took refuge imder the bed, on which he had 
just left the proctor, assured that, even if his worst surmise were 
true, the man whose life he had saved, at hazard of his OAvn, 
would, by silence at least, shield him from present danger. 

In a moment he heard the shiiU tones of a boy calling out to 
some pei-sons to follow, and soon after a party of dragoons, 
headed by a magistrate, clanked into the room. The boy, sus- 
pected to be a natural son of the proctor (not without the ob- 
servation of Doran, whose after-question on the road to Pierce 
would seem to imply so much), escaped from the house just as 
the whiteboys had gained it, and, seizing a horse that grazed 
in a neighbouring field, set off for Kilkenny, where he gave 
notice of what was going forward, and quickly returned with 
civil and military aid. 

To the questions put by the magistrate and dragoons to the 
proctor, as to the probability of apprehending any of the white- 
boys. Pierce, it may be supposed, listened with natural pertur- 
bation; and for some time the total silence of the person 
interrogated seemed to argue him safe from danger; but the 
proctor, at last breaking a silence that bodily pain and fatigue 
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had alone caused, inquired whether or no he should be entitled 
to a reward for discovering a whiteboy; and, when answered in 
the aflGbrmative, poor Shea heard the ungrateful wretch imme- 
diately name the place of his concealment, and charge him as being 
one of those who had assisted at his torture; a fact fiilly cor- 
roborated by his white shirt and his arms, which in his huny he 
had not thrown aside. The reward of his humanity, then, from 
the very person who owed him his existence, was, in a few 
seconds, to find himsdf a prisoner, with the dreadful certainty 
staring him full in the face of ending his Hfe prematurely and 
ignominipusly on the gallows, when that life had so many great 
and tender claims upon it; and we think we cannot sound 
Pierce's praise more highly than by adding, that in this hoar 
of trial — of outraged generodty and personid despair, he did not 
regret what he had done. 



(8) 
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CHAPTER XL 



T were easier for the reader to imagine, than 
^ for us to describe — (and the remark is, by 
1 the way, an old ruse among us story-tellehs, 
adopted — when unabl^ to trace, or compre- 
fhend distinctly enough for description, the 
I various changes of the mind under strong 
5 and peculiar sensations — ^in order to put the 
reader in good humour with our lack of 
ability, by thus slily complimenting him on his own superior 
discernment;) but, it were easier, we say, for the reader to 
imagine, than for us to describe, the thoughts and feelings of 
Pierce Shea, in his present novel and appalling situation, when 
the next morning's dawn brought with it tardy remorse, and 
tmavailing repentance. A habitual ofifender is in constant ap- 
prehension of the punishment he knows society has directed 
against those who violate its laws, and, when his career is at 
last about to be terminated, he is found in some degree prepared 
for the fate he had always dared and dreaded. This was not 
the case with Pierce. His life had been calm, and free from 
crime, and his participation in the acts that now subjected him 
to a dreadful and just death was a fatality rather than a choice. 
Forced into the whiteboy association and exjaedition, by a 
master-motive very different from that which impelled the others, 
he spoke but the truth, when he declared to Doran that he was 
an unwilling spectator of the cruelties practised; in fact, he had 
not taken part in them, his heart all along conuniserated the 
sufferer, and his present fate fully proved how sincerely. Poor 
Pierce's situation was therefore terrible ; yet less from a fear of 
death than from overwhelming horror at the ignominy his pub- 
lic execution should entail on his father, his mother, and him- 
self : he recollected, too, that the first step towards his fate was 
a breach of filial duty and reverence; and Alley, for whom he 
had ventured all, and now lost all — and who remained not a 
whit the better for liis rashness, his error, and his ruin — ^what 
was to become of her? 

During the night, they had confined and closely guarded him 
in the proctor's house. Terence Delany was his fellow-prisoner, 
and the man's dogged aspect would have repelled all converse, 
even did not the presence of a sentinel effectually prevent it. 
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At the first break of moming they were tied, each behind a 
dragoon; and the party, fourteen in nmnber, exclusive of tho 
sajeant in ccmunand, set out for Kilkenny gaoL 

Ihfiy had travelled about half of their journey, and just left 
bdund a slip oi mountain road, on each side of which hiUs clothed 
with heath and fir, and rocks bleached white by time and the 
weather, were the only scenery, and were now approaching a 
trifling hamlet, to which the more fertile land gently sloped, when 
a wild cry came on their ears, and presently a funeral procession, 
formed by a great concourse of country people of botli sexes, 
Bfipeaied in view. As the mournful crowd drew near, the sergeant 
halted his men in the centre of the road, closed his files, got the 
prisoners in the midst, and, only recommending all forbearance 
of insult, thus remained to let it pass. 

" D — n my eyes. Jack," said one of the men to his comrade} 
** but them 'ere women howls confoundedly after the dead fellor.'* 

"Curse me, ay," rq)lied his comrade, "'tis a noise might 
scare Neddy, here, from his com." 

"Oye, that 'twould," observed another, a Yorkshire giant, 
leaning forward on the pummel of his saddle to join in the con- 
versation in fix)nt; "'tis the Hoirish cry, as 'em calls it, what 
such loike woild Hoirish always howls, dom 'em." 

" Demme, though," cried a cockney, " if them 'ere vimen, what 
are arter the coffin, ben't on a lark, like, east-why, they don't 
come down a tear, for all they clap hands and hollar, the velps, 
their d — d gibberish, what none understand but themselves." 

" Whey, noa, mon," rejoined the third speaker, " 'em doant 
care a curse for dead cheap, for all their outlondish bawling; 
and—" 

" Chise ! Chise ! " * roared out a number of stentorian voices, that 
made their horses boimd imder their riders; the cofiin was dashed 
down; the crowd closed and sprung on the dragoons as they 
passed by, and, in the twinkling of an eye, every soldier was 
unsaddled and disarmed, and the prisoners, with grand and 
deafening acclaim, set at liberty. The matter had been altogether 
so unexpected, and so electric, that no precautious could have 
been taken; and the miUtary were not yet recovered from their 
surprise, when the man who had given ^e first signal-word, 
with a fece of laughing raillery, addressed them. 

"Anrah, then, maybe that wasn't as nate a thrick, an' as 
nately done, as ever you seen in your lifes, afore ! Myself 'ud 
a'most sware you'll be for killin' all the corpses you meet on your 
road, f5pom this day; an' faith you may as well biggin now," 
pointing to the coffin that lay on the ground, of which the lid 
had fallen off, and allowed a parcel of large stones to trundle 

» Down! down! 
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about; "bud, my darlin' red coats, as our work is done, w<J 
wants no more; no hurt or harm is intended to a sowl among 
ye: though, to be sure, *twould be no great bones to do id, md 
your own purty firelocks, too," glancing At the polished barrel of 
the carbine he held in his hands; "bud, up on your horses, an* 
go your ways; you know you can say you just dropt your 
prisoners on the road — an' so you did fisuth, like a hot phato, 
when you could*nt hould 'em — an' don't know what the duoul 
come o' them, an' that 'ill be no lie for you." 

"Brave fellows," cried the sergeant, "for brave you are to 
attempt and succeed in an action, such as you truly say we have 
never seen equalled, and generous fellows, too, to give us life and 
liberty, when we least expected either — ^brave and generous men, 
listen to m'e. You say no harm is intended us; but to send us 
to our quarters without our swords or carbines, would be the 
heaviest injury you could inflict; we should all be tried and 
punished for cowardice; I should be turned into the ranks; these 
poor fellows tied up to the triangle, and half lashed to death; in 
short, you ruin us, if you keep our arms. I propose a treaty. 
Discharge our carbines with your own hands, and then let us 
have them back, when we cannot further use them to your 
annoyance; and, as for the swords, we shall each of us swear on 
his own, as you restore them, instantly to put them in our sheaths, 
and ride off without drawing them: by the faith and honour of 
soldiers, and of men we shall ! " 

" It 'ud be too bad on the poor cratures not to listen to *em," 
said the leader to his companions. 

" Faith, an' it would," said another. 

"An* they so mooch in amest, an' promisin* so well," said two 
or three more. 

" We are not your enemies," resumed the sergeant, seeing them 
waver, "but English soldiers, come into your country as brothers, 
and only doing, as soldiers, a disagreeable duty; besides, you 
have bound us to you in gratitude for ever, and treachery, even 
if it was in our power, would be imjwssible." 

"Arrah, we'll gi' them the arms," now burst from the whole 
crowd. 

"Stop," said Pieve, advancing: "it is my duty, as this 
rescue has been undertaken for my advantage, to see that no evil 
grows out of it to my unknown friends; so, let the carbines be 
first discharged;" his commands were obeyed; "and now, Ser- 
jeant, you will prove your sincerity by handing us your cartridge- 
pouches;" the Serjeant readily complied; Pierce emptied them 
separately, and returned them, together with the carbines and 
swords, which latter were, accordmg to treaty, at once sheathed, 
while the dragoons remained still dismounted. The military 
party, with many professions of thanks, then gained their saddles, 
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saperBnaoBly assisted bj their new friends, who sealotisly opened 
to give free passage; and then* miserable throats were also 
optaaed for a parting shout, when the Serjeant, wheeling his troop 
round, gave tiie word, "Soldiers, fire!" — The pistols hidden in 
the holders had been, by one party, forgotten, and were instantly 
dischaiged; every ball took effect, and fifteen men fell! 

"Follow me now, lads!"-— the seijeant continued, dashing 
spurs into his horse, and plunging forward amid the throng, his 
horse's head pointed towards his quarters: three file closely 
followed him, and he and they cut through the dense crowd, who 
had not yet recovered breath or action from this sudden change 
of affiiirs: but on the remainder of the troop they closed in an 
instant after, with frantic cries and gestures of desperation and 



The dragoons, thus surrounded, at first spurred and spurred to 
firee themselves; but the outward circles of the country people 
pressed on those within, so that the horses stood wedged and 
powerless. A second volley from the holster-pistols then imme- 
diately followed, with effect as deadly as the former, and louder 
and louder, and fiercer and fiercer, grew the shouts and efforts 
for vengeance. The wretched people were unprovided with any 
weapons except sticks, but they were furious as bulls, and active 
and ferocious as tigers; some grappled the reins of the horses, 
and others dragged the riders to the ground; though cut and 
hacked with the sabres that were still available, and trodden and 
trampled under the prancing feet of the affiighted animals, or 
themselves treading and trampling on the bodies of their dead 
companions, they did not flinch a jot; while their antagonists, 
unable to act in a party, every moment found their single bravery 
useless, or overpowered by repeated and ceaseless onsets. One 
man among the peasantry bounced up behind a dragoon, clasped 
him in his arms, and both tumbled to the earth ; in an instant he 
was on his legs again, jumped on the breast of his prostrate 
enemy, wrenched the sword from his grasp, forced it through his 
temples, and, emitting a shrill cry that was heard above all the 
other clamour, then waved it aloft, and with the rifled weapon 
proceeded to inflict deep and indiscriminate woimds on men and 
horses, until one well-aimed thrust brouglit him down, and he 
was crushed beneath the hoofs of the chargers. A goaded horse, 
unable to plunge forward, reared up and fell on his haunches, 
and the ill-fated rider was instantly deprived of life by the crowd 
that, bounding into the air, leaped and danced upon him. He 
who at the first commencement of the affair had acted as leader, 
laid hold of one of the poles of the mock bier, and with it much 
annoyed the soldiers; a sabre reachei^ him in the abdomen; he 
snatched a handkercliief from a woman's neck, bound it round 
the f^basdy wound, and, darting forward on his assaulter) ipappled 
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with him till the dragoon wa9 lifeless, and, the handkerchief 
giying way, -his own intes^es burst from his body, with the 
exertion. While all this went on, frantic women lined the fences 
at either side of the road, and with terrible outcries of fear and 
encouragement, prayers for their friends and curses for their 
enemies, clapping of hands, and tearing of their hair, a4ded to 
the already deafening yell of tlie combatants; to their shouts of 
savage onset, or savage triumph, and the groans or shrie^dug of 
the wounded. 

This bloody scene was enacted in little more than a minute. 
In fact, the serjeant and the three men who had at first broken 
through the crowd with him, after discovering that they were 
galloping along on their road homeward, scarcely had time to 
face about again to the relief of their eleven comrades, and to re- 
approach the outward lines of the infuriated crowd, when those 
eleven were reduced to one. From their elevation above the 
heads of the assailants, they were then able to form a pretty 
correct opinion of how matters stood. They had not yet dis- 
charged their second pistols, but after a moment's pause of 
indignation, did so, and, as before, every shot told. The wildest 
pry that had yet been heard arose, a number of voices exclaiming 
together, as the dragoons followed up their volley with a furious 
charge — "Make way, boys, and let them inl" — The crowd 
accordingly divided. This was what the serjeant had wished 
and tempted; he fell back with his little party, and cried out, — 

"Fly, comrades! retreat, retreat!" 

The single survivor rushed pale and bloody through the human 
gap, escaping many missiles aimed at him by the baffled people, 
and — 

"Away, serjeant, away!" he shouted, striking, for one push at 
life, the sides of his snorting steed. 

"Where are the rest?" asked the serjeant, — "why do they 
lag behind?" 

"They can't help it," answered the rescued, and, till that 
moment, despairing man, spurring past them, — " nor we either 
— on, on!" 

"Is it so!" resumed the serjeant; "let us ride, then!" — 
and aU instantly gallopped off at their horses' utmost speed, a 
mingled roar of disappointment, rage, and triumph, following 
them for the short time they remained in view. 

It would be settmg up a claim for more of mildness than 
generally belongs to humanity, or perhaps expose him to the 
charge of pusillanimity in the opinion of some of our readers, 
were we to represent Pierce Shea as an inactive spectator of this 
affair: and our regard for facts is too strong not to acknowledge, 
that with the dragoon's sword, on which he now leaned, panting 
for brisath, Jim })id evinced, dnrii^ t4^e 4esperate struggle, a 
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revengeful sense of, to his apprehension, the cruel treacheiy 
practised on his too credulous Mends. The yet uncalmed passions 
of those around him were for some time indulged in imdiminished 
uproar and confusion of sounds; some loudly rehearsed their 
exploits, or exultingly exhibited their wounds, or, brandishing 
the arms of their foes, told of what they would liave done; the 
shouts of victory, or the boisterous congratulations of triumph, 
were sent forth; or the ferocity of unsatiated vengeance was 
exhibited by a few, who with mad curses and imprecations, ran 
to trample or hack anew the slaughtered dragooiis and horses. 
But dearly were that day's vengeance and triumph bought; 
upwards of thirty peasants lay dead on the mountain road, and 
near a dozen more were wounded. And then was heard the 
scream of women as they rushed from body to body, recognising 
a husband or brother among the slain or dying; or, what rings 
more awfully and terrifically on the ear, the rough commanding 
voice of men, changed to weakness and lamentation, as they, too, 
knelt in sorrow over the corse of a father, a brother, or a son. 

The scene that now surrounded him, together with all his late 
adventures, might well seem to Pierce, as he stood gazing around 
him, exhausted and scarce able to exert his judgment or recol- 
lection, but the confusion of a terrific dream ; and his thoughts 
were yet uncollected, when a body that had hitherto lain as if 
lifeless, stirred at his feet, and a faint voice, not unfamiliar to 
his ear, pronounced his name. Shocked and thrown off his 
guard, he started aside, and then fixed his staring eyes on 
TerencjB Delany. There was a long and deep cut across the 
wretch's temple, and the blood flowed in a now thickened stream 
over his chei, neck, and bosom. Pierce knelt, and endeavoured 
to raise him, but the gasping voice that came at intervals, 
requested his forbearance; he spoke, as usual, in Irish. " No, son 
of the Sheas, disturb me not, if you wish to leave my dying 
moments free for what I have to say ; I am almost dead; promise 
to fulfil my last prayer." 

** I do promise before God." 

" Here, then, untie this"— pomting with his feeble finger to 
his bloody shirt, where Shea found a few shillings carefully 
secured by a thread — " you must take that to my mother, and 
now the only mother of my children — I begged it for them smce 
we parted; you will find them all, not far from this, in a ruined 
bam, near to the blackened walls of Murtoch Maher's house ; 
lead her to my corpse ; and tell her I died wishing for her bless- 
ing : and blessing, though they are not here witli me, her son's 
chUdren — and — " his voice grew for a moment stronger, his 
glassy eye lit up, and he was able to raise his clenched hand and 
braced arm as he added, — "tejl her, too, I died with the traitors' 
l)lood upon me — " he sunk down, and Pierce thought he was 
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dead; but soon after, he again opened his eyes, and without 
motion resmned :— 

" I am going to meet you, AiUeeuj wife of my heart; yes, the 
pulse of my heart you were, when it was young and joyful ; and 
when it grew black and sorrowful, still you were its darling; 
you might have been rich, but you were poor with Terence — oh ! 
tell my mother, young man, to be kind to poor Ajlleen*s chil- 
dren;** — a rapid ^oouTdsion passed over his fkce, his limbs un- 
consciously quivered, and the black blood gushed fresher from 
his death-wound, in consequence of a violent effort he made to 
grasp Pierce's arm, as, with unwinking eyes rivetted on him, he 
had just time to say, — 

" You saved me fiom the crime of murder — ^I owe it to you 
that, now as I go to fiice my Maker, I have not that red sin on 
my soul — and I would requite you: — ^first, I pray that your 
young days may be full of joy, that your beloved may be like 
Iny Allleen, and that your children, and your childien's chil- 
dren, may rise up to be a comfort to you — and — and — " the last 
words were scarcely audible or intelligible — '* listen, and do not 
move me— listen with your soul — an enemy is dose upon yoit>~ 
put no trust .** he stretched out his gaunt limbs, and 

died. 

The tears streamed down Pierce's cheeks; general carnage 
does not start a tear, when a particular miseiy, like this, will 
unlock the sluices of human feeling. With the assistance of two 
women, he bore the body to the village, where, in a spacious 
bam, the corses of those whose homes were not near were " laid 
out" in ghastly array, but with all reverence and decency: and, 
as Pierce Shea was most anxious to be at his &ther*s house, he lost 
no time in first foMUing the sad request of the dying man, and there- 
fore quickly turned his feet towards the place where, by poor Te- 
rence's description, he might expect to find his helpless survivors. 
It may not be out of course here to remark, that if the language 
uttered by Terence Delany appear too refined for one in his situ- 
ation of life, it is ascertainable as only in strict unison with the 
genius and idiom of the language which he spoke, and from 
which we have literally translated ; in the Irish, there is nothing 
of what is known by the name of vulgarism; its construction, 
even in the mouths of the peasantry, who to this day use it, has 
been, and can be but little corrupted; nor could the familiar 
colloquy of the meanest among them be rendered, in English, 
into commonplace or slang. 

Inquiring his way to Murtoch Maher's bam. Pierce found the 
place was on his nearest way homeward. A destractive fire had, 
some time previously, consumed the dwelling of a wealthy 
farmer; from a contiguous bam part of the thatch-roof had, to 
prevent the spreading of the flame, bee^ V>ni; oi^e en^ was yet 
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oo^vered, but flnongh the otber end, rain and Btonn found free 
admiaskm;-— and iMs was the comfintless dwelling of Moya De- 
kmy and her three grand-children. 

Pieroe soon came on the desolate group. The old woman, 
of mnisiial height, and bearing in her mien and features a strong 
likeness to her deceased son, stood erect, with her back to the 
entnmoe, as he iq)proached, the youngest child asleep in her 
withered bosom, and the other two hungrily watching a few 
potatoes, that were roasting in the white ashes of a fire made on 
the floor with green furze. Till the moment of his entering, 
Shea had not sufficiently reflected on the difficulties of his mis- 
rion, and now felt painf uUy at a loss how to convey the dismal 
tidings he bore. The old woman had not perceived his entrance, 
and he stood behind her for some moments, ere his **Dieu-a-uth" 
startled her as if from a trance. Turning quickly round, she 
then stared at him in silence, neither uttering another word. At 
last she spoke in a firm, though mournful voice, and the following 
dialogue ensued in Irish: — 

** My heart is sorry, yowag gentleman, that I cannot o£fer you 
a seat in this poor place.'* 

V There is no necessity, good woman:** and his throat 
choked iq>, as he looked around ;— '* I have only a message from 
yonrson," 

She advanced, and fixed her eyes upon him. 

" My son? — and what tidings from my son? — I did not see 
him last night, but my dreams were with Terence ; — ^your face 
lightens me, young man; tell your errand.*' 

" My feoe ought to show the sorrow of my heart,*' said Pierce, 
. in a broken accent, handing the little legacy. 

"God of glory! — I dreamt I sat by his corse — and this 
moment I was looking at his coffin in the fire;" — she caught his 
arm, and gazed more wildly and keenly into his eyes; — " my 
son is dead! — aye, and here is blood upon you, and you are his 
murderer.** 

" A merciful heaven forbid!" 

" But he is gone from the old mother, and the little orphans? '* 
This was asked in a tone of the deepest misery, whilst her own 
tears now came &st. 

" Christ have pity on you!" was Kerce Shea's only answer, 
while he covered his face with his hands. 

She was stupified, but did not felL Then she wept plenti- 
fully, but without loud lament She sat and called the children 
around her, and told them they had no father, now; at the same 
tune pressing, with one arm, until it screamed, the infent that 
lay on her breast, and with the other encircling the two elder 
ones, whose piercing cries arose, as they clung to her tattered but 
(lefm vesting After some tiote, she desired Fierce to relate the 
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numner of her son's death ; and, as he went on, rage, revenge, 
and, when he had uttered the last part of Terence's dying mes- 
sage, triumph flushed her face, and dried the tears on her cheeks ; 
^d the widowed and childless old woman asked, in a stem voice — 

" He died with the blood of traitors upon him ?" 

" He did — I saw it wet upon his hands." 

" Then he died as I would have liim die," she resumed, rising 
up, " and no tear shall ever more drop from his mother's eye, to 
wet the early grave of Terence Delany:" — Pierce saw her, with 
astonishment, catch up a wooden vessel full of water, and extin- 
guish the embers of the lire ; and then she took the second eldest 
child by the hand, motioned the other to the entrance, and, with 
the youngest still held on one arm, added, in a tone, more of 
command than of entreaty, " Lead me to my son's corpse ; it 
must be stretched, and watched, and buried, and those he has left 
behind him must sit at its head." 

Thus admonished, and under such afflicting circumstances, 
Pierce, notwithstanding his own anxiety to get home, could not 
hesitate to comply ; so, taking the infant from the old woman's 
arms, he led the way ; she, with a firm step, and the two other 
grandchildren held each by the hand, silently following. 

It was known that Terence Delany had no home ; and when 
they arrived at the barn, in which, as we before noticed, his body 
was ^' laid out," thqy found that all the usual attentions had 
been bestowed upon it. The mother walked straight up to his 
bier, only casting a few rapid glances, at each side, on the other 
corpses that lined her way ; she stood erect for a moment over 
the silent features of her only son ; then slowly stooped, and 
kissed his lips; and at last, bursting into an irregular and 
dismal song, uttered, in many an imequal dhass, or verse, his 
keenthecami. 

" I nursed you at my breast ; I baked your marriage cake ; I 
sit at your head — Ullah ! 

" I gave you my milk ; I fed you with my heart's blood ; I 
look upon yours. 

" I rocked your cradle •, I nursed your children ; I must follow 
in your funeral. 

" Your children are about mo ; I see my child's children! but 
I see not my child. 

" I remember your face in youth ; its brightness was manly 
like the sun's ; it made daylight round about me. 

" I remember your form in the dance ; and strong was your 
apn when you wrestled >vith the young men ; none was like my 
son to me. 

*' And none was like liim to his own Ailleen, the wife of his 
bosom: Ailleen, witli the blue eyes, and the yellow hair; her 
children look at me with Jier eyes. 
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"Many Btrove for Ailleen: but she left her fether's riches 
to share your cabin; she chose you above all: she was your 
bride. 

" Ailleen was beautiful and good ; you loved one another ; and 
my heart laughed to see you in your own house; the old 
mother's heart, sitting by your fire. 

" And all your days were pleasant till the destroyer came ; 
then your young cheeks grew pale, and the light left your eyes, 
and I laoj^ied no more. 

" Bain blackened your youth, and made your hearts old too 
soon, aa4 ended your days: Ailleen died first ; you see her now 
where she is ; tell Ailleen your mother loves her. 

" I am left abne ; and tiie little children of Ailleen have no 
&t^ber. 

- " But J weep not for you now ; you fell revenging yourself on 
our enemies ; the blood of the traitors shall alone nourish the 
green grass on your grave. 

f' I nnrsed you at my breast; I baked your marriage cake; | 
sit f4 yoi)r head — ^Ullahl" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



^HE blast famed and blustered through the 
\ b^re fence, and through the leafless orchard, 
^ .' and the pelting hailstones drove adown the 
V tr;jf(ing-wide open and perfectly straight 
I" [himney of old Ned Shea's kitchen, and 
t'uTJed in the roaring turf fire before which 
' our friend, Andy Houlohan, and a new ac- 
qimntance, whom we beg to introduce by 
the dangerous name of Bridge Chree, or Bridget Heart, were 
seated, enjoying their tSte-^tSte in the sense for which that term 
was at first invented; for Andy and Bridge were, as a lapidary 
would say, lovers of the first water, or, in their own idiom, and 
pretty much in the same words, '* jewels at the business." 

** Love mles the coort, the camp, the groTe^ &c.'* 

in humble prose, is a most unciOnsdonable tyrant; his ambition 
expanded as the earth; and from the monarch of many nations 
to the lowly proprietor, nay, to the drudge of the lowliest cot, 
makmg all bow before his empire. He fetters the free, and upon 
the slave casts additional bondage; he humanizes the savage, 
subdues the bravo, and, haply, makes the coward valiant Now 
is he presiding deity of the gorgeous palace, where delicious music 
and balmy perfumes mingle in the flattered air; where costly 
viands and sparkling wines eke out the banquet; where downy 
couches tempt his languid limbs to dalliance or repose; and 
where beauty, made awful by rank and dazzling attire, lavishes 
upon him her ambrosial sighis and goddess-smiles to tempt his 
eternal sojourn; yet anon we trace him to the smoky kitchen, 
clothed in a suit of clumsy frieze, peeling the humble potato with 
divine little thumb-nail; and his witching little mouth surrounded 
by a white circle, that has remained on it since his last hearty 
draught of acid buttermilk: with the cricket's chirp, or the 
kitten's pin-, his only music; with a rush for a chandelier, or 
galaxy of argands; with a three legged stool for his only 
lounger, and the unpretending Bridge Chree for his inspiration. 

"We could follow the mischief-doing urchin into many a stranger 
scene; we could unmask his various disguises, and the endless 
arts to which he has recourse to spread his universal sway; but 
having brought him to our present sphere (in which, hx our 
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lawful pntposes, we hnye otmelves seen him, and here pledge 
our veracity to the fi^ but would not that our fair and genUe 
readers should quarrel with him for his mean versatility; and we 
think we may add, in an " aside," of this there is no danger;) 
having shown, we say, that, in his thirst for universal dominion, 
he deigns to visit such humble folk as are of our acquaintance, 
we shdl follow his vagaries no &rther, lest, as the imp is spiteful, 
he might turn on us in revenge for our expose, and incapacitate 
us for our task of grave historians. 

■ No matter how homely their place of welcome, the wide world 
did not-supply him with a heartier one than did Andy and Bridge. 
It could not be said that the perishable thing called beauty had, 
<m either side, been accessoiy to their mutual attachment; they 
had no fear that they should cease to love as soon as they should 
grow ugly; but, as /their passion was derived from what could 
not change or decay, it was more likely to be constant and dura- 
ble, and well fitted for the " wear and tear " of life. 

Among his compeers, Andy went by the title or surname of 
"Andy Awling,** or airy Andrew, a term significant of a certain 
irreustible heedlessness of action and manner, thought and 
speech, by which he was distinguished, and applicable, indeed, as 
well to his outward as to his inward man. Never did matter 
mould itself to mind more agreeably than in the form and face of 
Andy. Tall, square, slight, loose, and bony, he seemed to have 
been put together carelessly, or by chance; looking like a bold 
yet imperfect sketch of a big fellow; and his swarthy visage, 
entirely devoid of flesh, with the skin fitting tight to his high 
cheek-bones, and with its mixed expression of good humour, 
foolishness, fidget, and subtlety, was in keeping with this figure. 
Even his clothes hung around hini at odds and ends, as if they 
had been tossed on with a pitchfork; and his hat, that part of 
eveiy man's costume, in its shape and adjustment most redolent 
of character, was sometimes pushed back to the very last holding- 
point of his skull, sometimes dragged down into his eyes, and 
sometimes only half covering his head, just as the head happened 
to be humourously, gravely, or rakishly inclined: winter and 
summer he wore, in common with almost every man around him, 
a mighty outside blue coat, that fell from his shoulders, pinioned 
his arms, and trailed in the puddle or dust; the knees of his in- 
expressibles always swung wide open, as did his shirt collar, and, 
all but one or two buttons, his vest, so that the vision of a black 
hairy chest was seen in all weathers; and his stockings, festoon- 
ing down to his brogues, generally left his legs half naked. 

But then we have seen that he was the most loving and feith- 
ful creature under the sun; to all (except when fighting at feirs 
or patterns) good natured; and, above all, possessed of a quality 
in hi£^ esteem with the weaker sex, of eveiy degree, that is, 
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ntter fearlessness of danger or death in mortal combat It was 
Andy's courage and prowess, in factj that first recommended him 
to Bridge Chree : and^ in the manner following, we love to re- 
hearse the story. 

Paudge Dermody, whose name the reader will recollect, was a 
little of the rustic petitmaitre, making advances, through sheer 
vanity, to every girl he met, and, to own the truth, and giving 
due honour to his mastership in the art of love, many were 
Paudge's conquests; but he boasted of the favours he received, 
nay, equally vain of his wit, often amused his companions as 
well by his own folly as at the expense of those he set a-sighing. 

Among the rest, Bridge Chree waa distinguished by his flat- 
tering attentions; and one evening, while sitting with some 
friends over a cup of ale, Paudge heard the name mentioned^ as 
the most recent of his conquests; but he seemed only half wilHng 
to admit the honour of having vanquished poor Bridge; swore a 
raking oath that she was an ugly jade, by &r too humble for his 
notice; and " she had crooked legs, made after the ould Munstber 
fiuhion, wid the wrong ends down," he said, " an' she squinted 
worse nor a dog lookin' at the edge of a rapin*-hook." 

" Why then may this dhrink be my pison," observed Andy 
Awling, who did not relish the slight cast on a fellow-servant of 
his own, living in the same house with him, " bud Bridge Chree 
has two as good eyes as ever looked sthraight afore 'em;" 
(although he said this, he knew in his heart there was more 
gallantry than truth in the assertion), " an* as for the bits o* 
legs, ril be bould to say I can spake about 'em, the same, afther 
a manner, as if they were my own, case why, walkin' about 
undher the one roof wid 'em, I seen 'em farther up, an' of tener 
nor yourself Paudge Dermody;" we again interrupt our knight, 
and we do so for the sake of the fair one whose cause he may be 
supposed to advocate rather injudiciously, for in truth she was a 
modest creature enough, and we can aver, whatever innocent 
bungling Andy is here guilty of, that he never had a glimpse 
much beyond the ankles; "an' I'd swear down upon the spot, 
this present moment, they're as even, all the way, up an' down, 
as the blessed kippin in my hand." The comparison held, what- 
ever was hia authority, for the stick alluded to might well 
represent the identical legs in question; "so my nate bouchal, 
you must just say your words backwards, as your master, (you 
know who I mane) says his prayers, or by the sowl o' my 
father, God rest him, you'll sup sorrow afore you leave the 
place." 

But Paudge Dennody was a fellow of too much mettle to be 
thus forced into an acknowledgment of excellence that all the 
world knew did not exist; he therefore demurred to Andy's 
dictuHon, who not only at once proceeded to put into ezieontion 
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bis threat against the real offender, but, while Ids hand was in, 
he fiiirty drubbed out of the room two others who were in com- 
pany, and who had said no word against the fair cause of quarrel, 
nor in any other way provoked such treatment; so, by the suc- 
cess of her champion, and tlio laws of chivalry, Bri<^ Chree*8 
eyes squinted not, neither were her legs crooked, nor did they 
taper in any unusual manner. 

Fame, who delights in publishing deeds of valour, soon con- 
veyed to the ears of the vindicated damsel the tidings of this 
battle, and her smiles, and her fuss about many little matters 
that appertained to Andy's household comforts, together with 
whispers in his ear when all were assembled round the kitchen 
fire, after work, fully evinced her gratitude. 

" She was mooch behouldin' to him, for standin' up for a poor 
girl that had no one else to take her part, God help her: " and 
Andy answered,— 

" Don't spake iv id, ma colleen-beg, the sprissaun wasn't able 
to rightify his words, an' I'd do the same by the Theage, there," 
meaning a mastiff that slept by the fire, '*or any creature under 
Ked Shea's roo^ not to talk of you." 

This reply, though it rather seemed to take away any personal 
compliment from his services, did not lessen the poor girl's grati- 
tude, and she forthwith commenced a series of attentions and 
kindnesses, that gradually won on Andy's vanity, drew his re-* 
gard, his tianks, and at last his love. Bridge had a draught for 
him, of a morning, when he met her after milking the cows; she 
was never without the means of "a treat," at fair or pattern ; she 
bought him a pair of red garters, as a keepsake, and tied them 
on wi^ her own hands ; and Andy wore them for the better part 
of one day, but we take shame to ourselves on his account to ac- 
knowledge that on the next day they were thrown by, as too 
cumbrous about his knees and calculated to give cold by keeping 
the stockings tied up, " in a way he wasn't used to." On the 
road to a dance— (Andy was " the divil at dancing," and so, In 
truth, was Bridge Chree, that is, they wrought laboriously at it, 
and could hold out a day and night), he, in consequence of all 
this, boldly told his love, and flourishing over her head the very 
stick to which she was so much indebted, and which shared & 
portion of the esteem she bore its owner, used to say, " he was 
takin' Wid her more nor wid the varsal world besides, always 
barrin Pierce Shea, an' the mother that bore him; an' ready an' 
wlllin' he was to slash half the parish for any of their sakes; to 
which tender declaration, she as usually answered, "there waia 
no love lost;" and thus did matters stand on the night of whidi 
we at present find it necessary to speak. 

But in spite of the trial combat, the critidsm of Pandgo 
Dexinody on Bridget KeaxX was not altogether maUdous. She 
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was Andy's negative, and perhaps this might be one cause of his 
subjugation, if mankind, as it is asserted, always undervalue 
what they have, and sigh for what they have not ; he was tali, 
she was short in the extreme; he was lean, she was stout — ^t ; 
his face was dun and skinny, hers was rosy, round and full ; his 
two eyes stared for ever on before him: the pupil of her left one 
rested plump against the wall of her nose (but it is doubtful i^ in 
love affairs, this be not an advantage, as the proprietor of such 
an eye can give a more lengthened ogle from one comer to the 
other, whereas a person having the pupil exactly in the middle 
of the ball must perform the same evolution by two distinct 
movements, for which reason the effect is seen to be less powerful ; 
and besides the former individual can, if of the bashful sex, look 
amid a room full of people, full at her lover, while all present 
shall think her rcgaids are fixed on the wall, or on the lady at 
the far comer of the table) ; she waddled in her gait, her legs 
bdng indeed bowed; but then she had red, rich lips, a littie 
large, and ever smiling; teeth, regular as those of a comb, and 
white as ivory; and her eyes, even that to which so much allu- 
don has been made, were black and sparkling. Thus outwardly 
oonstracted, Andy and his mistress were inwardly similar, both 
bdng simple, gay, and affectionate. 

They sat, as some pages back we have said, before the blazing 
fire, which it had be^ Bridge Chree*s care to heap up, after all 
the other members of her master's fiunily had retired to bed. How 
dose they sat, we are not bound to declare; and, indeed, when 
as veracious compilers of our history, we are admitted as wit- 
nesses where others would be unwelcome, we dislike to reveal all 
we see and hear; some prefatory placing, and disposing, and 
employing of their persons, must therefore be passed over; as, 
also, much of their conversation, until wo arrive at that part of 
it which it is necessary the reader should know; and, in this 
case, it is plain he must be content with what we choose, or, 
after due reflection, deem advisable to give him; seeing we 
might keep it all to ourselves, were we so inclined, or did it suit 
our purposes. 

** Musha, hould up your own likely face, now, a hugdeen-ma- 
chree," said Andy, Bridge having dropped it on her breast, at 
something in the previous course of the conversation. 

" Andy, Andy, wasn't id a cryin* shame for you to make sich 
a vow as that?" 

** Ma coUecn-beg, mysef ud have no comfort in the married 
state, when I*d see our poor Pierce sorrowin' fur the want iv a 
wife." 

" An' so you went to make a vow afore God, that you'd never 
do id, for yoursef, till his weddin' night?" 

** Aye, l-roon ; becase I was so knocked iv a lump, at aU his 
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moanin' an* sonowin*, ihat I'd amost swan, if he went an* got a 
^uggan, and pat id round hii neck, the Lord keq) ns from temp- 
tatioo, I'd jiiBt do the same thing along wid him." 

** An* hero was I, getherin' for id, an' acraphi' for id, this penny 
and that pemiy, and puttin' odds and ends together, all to no good.** ' 

" Och, then, my darlin', is id cry in' you are? Don't, now, 
a-cbiflhlB, don't." 

^* Oh, Andy, an' afther you come round me, in the way yon ' 
did, an' made me so sure iv id." 

" Well, Bridge, honey -.'» 

** It'er thrue enough what the poor misthrcss says; the boyia, 
God mend 'em, says she, is all rogues: Anasthause an' mys^ 
used to think she'd be only sa3mi' id to keep us to the work, but 
it's now I'm sartin' iy id, to my sorrow." 

• " Hearken to me, a hudg." 

** An' what 'ill Peggy Bawn say now, becase she b^pmdged ' 
me sich a clane boy ; he made a vow, my dear, never to many - 
till Pierce 8iiea ud be doin' id along with him: an* Pierce Shea 
*ill never lay his eyes on AUey Doolin', while the world is a ' 
world, nor never take up wid another afther her, that's sartin { 
and so, by coorse, Andy Awling 'ill never marry Bridge Ohiee 
— Och, God forgi' you, Andy, praise be to hU name fur all 
things, it's a grate thriid you brought on me." 

To gain a certain point witi^ his mistress, Andy had 
acquainted her with the vow in. question ; but seeing her take It 
to- heart more grievously than he expected, or, ^deed, could 
bear, he now resolved to patch up the matter. 

'^Musha, Bridge, what signifies a small little twelvemonth, 
afther 4ill?" 

" A twelvemonth, Andy?" 

*^ Aye, fl-roon; sure we'll both live id out, plaise God ; and 
then, maybe, some one ud show the misthrees how the boys can 
be loyal as well as the girls ; an' make Peggy Bawn's heart 
grumble within her, when yoursef an' mysef 'ill take wid one 
another till death, afther the soggarth lays his loocky hands over 
us, an' 111 kiss my wi^ an' you'll kiss your husband, an' that 
'Ul be mysef that's here to the fore." 

" What is id you mane at all, Andy?'* 

" Why, a-cmshla, duv you think I'd be the own shuch, to go 
an* make a vow, if I hadn't a barrin* along wid it ? No, Mth; 
111 make a holy vow afore God, says I, an' blessed be your 
name, sure you well know betther nor I can tell you, that it*s as 
great a penance as I could put on myself, becase Bridge Chree ia 
the darlin' o' my heart, that I'll never marry till my poor Pierce 
Shea is at the same work wid me ; barrin, says I, agm ; barrin 
he let's a twelvemonth go by, becase I can't wait a day 
longer for him.'' 

(8) K • 
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" An* why didn't you tell me that afore, Andy?** 

"Mtisha, I couldn't get in a word, you war breakin* your 
heart an* my own, cryin' in sich a way; bud dhry up your 
eyes now» agra " (taking her apron and doing it himself) ; "there 
now.- 

•* Fur sartin, Andy, you're a bom rogue.'* 

•* Don*t say that^ barrin it's the turn iv a rogue to be foolish- 
liand o* you, ma coUeen-be^, I don't know any other roguery 
that's in me." 

" Well, be asy, now, wid yoursef." 

^* Mostha, Fm sorry enough to make the tow at all, an' ffdth, 
only I have no money, I knows how id coidd all be brought 
about sooner nor a twelvemonth, any way." 

" An' might a body be axin' you how, Andy?** 

" Och, it*s a quare thing you'd ax, that Andy ud deny you ; 
but don't be lookin' straight at me, afther that fashion, or them 
rogues of eyes 'ill put id all out of my head." 

" Oh, you're a bouchal, Andy; well: here I'll look up at th« 
bacon." Bridge, to her own conscience and satisfaction, might 
have kept her word, but an unprejudiced spectator would have 
sworn she looked fax wide of the bacon. " Aye, that 111 do 
betther, fur it's a thing umpossible for a poor boy to think iv 
anything bud the girl that owns him, when two sich bumin* 
black eyes is lookin' at him — see there agin, now." 

•* You're a coaxin' boy, Andy, iL-voumeen." 

** What was I savin' at all? but let us feel if your head is on 
your showlders, a-cuishla," 

" Be asy, Andy, I say agin." 

^Slaw the Mellish,*** said Andy, smacking his lips: "Well, 
Bridge, as I was goin' to say, it's a thing plain to be seen as the 
handle on my spade, that aU our purshnin' iv Crohoore-na-bil- 
hoge is of no more use than fur mc to thry to put the moon in 
my pocket; becasc all the world knows he has his faction at his 
back, God bless the hearers, on' no harm meant ; and has poor 
Alley livin' among 'em: this very blessed day, masther Pierce 
himself tould me as mooch, afther all his bogglin'; an' the only 
way to cum at her, is for mysef to take a short stick in my 
hand, an' trudge off to Sheeum-na-Sheeog, f that lives up in tlio 
hills, in the very thick o' them ; bud there's no more nor one 
skiUen in my pocket, within, an' he'd do little fur the likes o* 
that; an' sorry in my heart I am it isn't God's will I have the 
thriile of money, case why, the longer I stay away from Sheeum- 
na-Sheeog, the longer will Alley stay where she is, and the 
longer will Pierce stay widout her, an' then, agin, the longer we 
must stay as we are— maybe the whole twelvemonth." 

* It ifl sweet. t 8heeum— William. 
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Bridge insttoUy jHiUed out a little tin box, whence she drew 
hilf a gnineaj and slid it into Andy's near hand^ 

*•(>*, yod dailin' o* thd -world, there's not your match from 
the i^ace iHiere we sit to whete the Oonnan^t-men cums from! 
— sore, wid this to stick on Sheeum*s eye, I'll make him spy out 
flir nSj I'm thinkin*." 

•*Itr» a good notion o* yonrs, Andy, honey; bud, our ould 
masiher, ho^ doesn't give car to a word about Crohoore an' the 
good people.** 

*^ Musha, good loock to him, what sort iv a thick head is there 
on him, at all, then? — If he war wid us, in our good-for-nothin' 
chases afther Crohoore, he'd think in another way; there was the 
momin' we cum upon him near the ould castle, didn't I see him 
wid my two livin' eyes, get sthraddle-legs on his short goon, an' 
fly over the sthrame, betther nor an ould hare ud do id? sure 
yoa*re in the knowledge, yoursef, Bridge, that masther Pierce is 
as good at a lep, as any boy in the counthry round, an' he 
wasn't able to go half-waiy; an' there's not that Christhen bom 
ud do id, barrin he had others' help ; an' when he thought to 
shoot him as dead as a dour-nail, war'n't our own goons be- 
witched, so that the sorrow a spark ud lave 'em; whin we 
went afther him to the cave, wasn't Herce a dead boy only fur 
myself i an' the rid divil Paddy Loughnan, frightened td the 
back-bone, whatever happened the both in the cave, within; an* 
whin he came out among us, all iv a sudden, didn't I fire 
straight into his face, an' do him no more hurt nor if I sthruck 
him wid a thrawneen? * an' I was nigh hand pay in' well fur id ; 
tumbled about, like a pusheen-cat, on the broad o' my back, wid 
the feiry-blow ; an' God must have a likin' to me, or I was a 
gone crature." 

" All thrue enough, Andy; an' if the ould masther war afther 
disooorain' wid Biddy Crassc, that lives at Knockbulligeen, she'd 
let him see whether there war good people in the world, or no." 

" What happened her. Bridge?" 

" I'm afeard the story ud be a long one." 

"Och, no, k-roon; the night's young; an' betther for us be 
here at this good fire, sayin' to the wind that's widout, blow 
yonr best, k-bouchal, nor be perishin' alone by oursefs in pur 
could beds." 

•• WeD, hofild your hands now, Andy, an' I'll tell you about 
Biddy Grasse." 

" I will, a-cuishla; I'll be a good boy:" they drew their stools 
— or stool-— we disdain to say which— closer to the blaze, and 
prepared, one to speak, and the other to listen, with that pecu- 
liar pleasure story-telling imparts. 

• • Fairy-weed. 
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" Kow, Andy, this is as thrae a story as ever you hard; I had 
id from Biddy's own gossip, an' she had id from Biddy's own 
month. Biddy Grasse had as fine a boy bom to her as €rod 
ever sent, an' she was doatin' fond iv id, to be sure,, becaseallthe 
rest o' the childer were girls — " 

" An' good loock to 'em fur girls, every day they get up ; 
what ud the poor boys do, only God was good enough to send ^em 
to us?" 

" None o' your thievin' ways, Andy, an' let me go on." 

" Well, yes ; I'll hould my whisht, agra." 

" The child thruv' well, an' was a pleasure to look at, 'tiU 
amost a twelvemonth ould, or thereaway; when all at once, 
Biddy obsarved it to pine an' pine away, till it war no bigger 
nor my fist ; an' it used to laugh out in the most sthrange way, 
an' grin, an' look about id, as cunnin' as a mouse; an' then bawl 
and squall, in a minit, agin, in a manner no ways like a Chris- 
then diild; an' whin she'd put id to the breast, 'twould amost 
tear her to pieoes, an' then made sich {acea up to her; so that 
the poor crature iv a woman was frightened to look at id. Well, 
she thought to wane id, but it wouldn't ate a bit for her, an' was 
ever an' always whoenin* an' wheenin' from momin' to night, 
an' she thought it war goin' to die, sorry in her heart at the 
same: bud, to the wondher o' the world, it lived on, three 
months, widout any food that she knew iv, not growing bigger 
nor less, only just the same way, an' many a weary night she 
had a-watchin' id. 

" One night she went to her bed, but didn't fall a-sleepin', her 
mind was so crossed, thinkin' iv her puny child, an' left a rush, 
lightin'; an' behould you, Andy, a little while afther, lyin' still 
an' quite, only her eyes half open, she sees id sit up straight in 
the cradle, an' turn about its wizzened face, an' peep here an* 
there, to see if everybody was sleepin* ; and then it gets out on 
the flure, an* goes over to the hob, where there was a lapreen * 
iv oaten bread for the next momin' ; an' it's as thrue as the fire 
is bumin' afore us, down it squatted on its hunkers, an* munged 
an' munged, till the whole was gone, all the while lo(ddn about 
id, like a cat that ud be thievin': an' then it creeped back agin 
to the cradle, an' took up its fairy bagpipes an' played a fairy 
tune." 

"Christ save us an' keep us! but that was frightful, sure 
enough;'* said Andy, who sat as pale as death. 

" An* sarten you may be, Andy, that poor Biddy was sore 
afeard herself; an* now she bethought in her mind, many's the 
piece of bread she missed for a good while back; an' many's the 
time when her man, an' hersef, an' the girls *ud be out, she cum 

• HalfaoakeoftoMd. 
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afenfl to the dour, an* hard the wild mvoAc within, bod couldn't 
tell how, well knowin' she left only the child at h(Mne. gOie 
didn't tell the nian' o* tibe house a word iv all this; he was a 
oonthraiy, cross-grained, dai^ man, an' she thought wid herself 
he might kill her an' the child; but she went her ways to an 
ould knowledgable woman, that they called Noseen Branan, in 
regard o' the nose was on her, bein' no nose at all, fur it fell off 
in tiie firost, or a thing that-a-way, an', wid the tears in her 
eyisB, die tould her story ; an', sure enough, Noseen gaessed how 
it was, at the first goin'-off ; as you're alive, standin' there, Bid- 
dy, says she, that's no more you're child nor I am; och, God be 
good to me, Koseen, says Biddy, what else is id? some ould man 
bdonging to the good people, says Noseen, agin; they tuck him 
awfty.whcyi he was a child, an' had him among 'em ever senoe, 
married to some o' their women, but now he's too ould to be 
among ihem any longer, an' so they left him in the place o' 
your fine boy. Och-hone-a-rie, what's to become o' me? says 
Biddy. Are you a bonld woman, fur you must do a boidd 
action, Noseen axed iv Biddy Grasse. I'd do anything to get 
back my boy, Biddy made answer. Why, then, you must 
watch your time, wid a brave heart, an' lay hands on the ould 
man, an' put him into a bag, an' take him wid you to the river 
side, and throw him in; but don't let the heart fail you, or you're 
a gone woman; an' be sure you lave him plenty iv oaten bread, 
an' don't mind his wa3r8, but call him all the coaxin' names you'd 
call your own child, 'till it's done. 

"Well, Andy— " 

" Did she lay fingers on him?" interrupted Andy. 

'* Wait 'till you hear; home she came, an' went to the cradle, 
an' the child, as id seemed to be, was in id, as if &st asleep ; bud 
the moment she bent over him, he opened his eyes an' grinned 
up at her, as mooch as to say, she thought, I knows all how an' 
about id, an' she hid her face, an' ran to the other side 'o the 
cabin, an' sat down to bring her wits about her. One time she 
grew afeared to throw him amid the river, thinkin' Noseen might 
be wrong, an' maybe she'd take the lilte iv her own bom child; 
but then she bethought her iv all she seen, an' raisoned wid her- 
sef that sure no right child could do tiie like: an' she went 
arguin' and pondherin' what coorse to take, an' at last got 
courage; so, whin she found him sleepin' in amest, Biddy slipt 
- him into a mail-bag, tyin' thesthringfiEist on him; but while she 
was tjdn' id, he squeeled, an' bawled, an' kicked so hard, that 
the poor sowl let him dhrop from her hands, an' hadn't spirit to 
lift him np again fur a long while; an' he worked away 'till he 
got a bit Iv his nose out, an' she hard him givin' a wild curse, — 
the sheeog, that if he war a Christhen infant could'nt spake a word 
for moathfl to come ; so Uds made her sore, an', whila he ^nea 
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•khnigglin* an' kkkin' in the bag on the flare, down she 
■tttoped^" 

^'Mnrtherl'* cried Ancty, knitting bis brows, wbik his teeth 
chattered, and the cold perspiiation broke out on his forehead — 
'*oh, by the sowl o* man, I wouldn't put a hand near him for 
the king iv England's throne." 

** Down she stooped, an' in a minute had him on her back, an* 
away she ran, screechln' herse^ to the river, an' there she shook 
him oat o' the bag into the deepest an' maddest part o' the car- 
rent; he sunk, an' rose agin, an' as he dhrove down the sthrame, 
sittin' on it like anything, Biddy saw he was an' oald little man, 
sore enough ; an' she jast hard him cryin' out — *oh ! ma-horp-an- 
dnoul! Fm sorry I didn't do for you last night, as I intinded !' 
-~when she run home, an' there was her own fine boy, lost an' 
gained, in the cradle afore her." 

" WeU," said Andy, relieving himself by a long-drawn breath, 
^ Biddy Grasse was the thruth iv a bonld woman, that's sarten: 
nnisha, myself 'ud no more do id nor Fd ate a harrow for my 
supper, an' the SfHkes 'ud be mighty apt to hurt a body, I'm 
tonld; an' sure. Bridge, as you said afore, if Ned Shea hard that 
story, he wouldn't be sayin' anything bad o' the good people, in 
haste, agin." 

** There's nothin' in the world 'ud persuade ould Ned Shea, 
Andy; he gives the bothered side to all kinds o' witchcraft: tho' 
little right he has, in regard his own family suffered well by it** 

*» What's that you say. Bridge, i-roon? — there was witch- 
craft in the fiunily?" 

" Aye, ^vich; did you never hear tell iv id?" 

" Mudui, never a word ; but won't be long so, plaise God, 
havin' you to the fore." 

" I'd tell you wid a-heart-an'-a-half, becase I likes well to 
hear a story, or tell a story, only I'm afeared o' my life it's 
growin' too late, an' what 'ud become o' me iv the ould mis- 
thress war to waken, an' ketch us here." 

** An', case she did, what could she make iv id? Did she - 
never coort, a bit, herse^ I wondher?" 

"Avoch, Andy, them times fa gone wid her, an' now it's 
nothin' but * mind your work,' frum week's-end to week's-end- 
Well, 2i-vich, here's the story, any how. 

** Yon know what a wicked set o' people the bocchochs is, 
given to all sorts o' witchcraft an' evil doins, the Lord save us ; 
it was upon a time, now fifty years or more; I don't remember 

•- n 

Andy here interrupted Bridge to rally her on the simplicity of 

' tiiat nrged her to assert her personal ignorance of facts that, 

to her own statement, had happened before her mother 

; and we take advantage. of the mteiTuptlon to re- 
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matk, that, in&out meaning to say we have led the reader to 
fiir in this diapter for nothing, — a particular degree of atteii- 
tioa win be necessaiy while Bridge CSuree proceeds in her second 
fitoiy. 

" Throe enough, Andy, a-cuishla,** in reply to his criticism ; 
" but, as I was sayin*, iv a time, durin* the patthem o' JohnV 
irelV there came people from all parts o' the world, to do pil- 
grimage at the holy place, an' a power of bocchochs came too, to 
\»g of the good Christhens, as yoursef may see 'em to this day, 
aa* to sdl beadses, an' gospels, an* them sort Well ; whin the 
patthem was. over, an' all good people gone away, there was a 
boccfaoch com a beggin' to Ned Shea's Other's door, the same 
house we're sittin' in at this prasent time ; an' by coorse he got 
abelther, and the besit iv everything in the way; people is afeared, 
you know, to refuse them anything, because they might be- 
wkcb all afore *em, cows an horses, an' all, man an' basto, the 
growin' cn^, an' the seed in the ground; so he ate an' dlunuik, 
an' had lodgin', like one o* the family; an', Fm tould, was a 
dane, clever, Ukcly young fellow, Andy, mooch the same iv 
joantitf frum behi' well to look at, I mane, bud you have none 
iv his rogue's thricks about you, I hope in Godp— be asy, now 
I tell you; — so he stopt.at ould Ned Shea's house, — ^not the ould 
Ked Shea that is now, but the ould fellow iv aU, that was his 
fiUiier,— fourteen or fifteen days, or there-a-way ; and may be 
he'd do a start o' work, but very little iv id, osJy in the ni^t 
he'd set hhnself down among 'em, an' rehearse many sthrange 
an'* wonderful stories iv his ramblin' way o' life; an', as fitr aa 
theur fear an' dread iv a bocchoch 'ud let 'em go, everybooty 
loved an' liked him — ^the villain o' the world tluit give kcfa a 
bad return for all. 

'* Ould Ned Shea that is now had a sisther, a clever, handsome 
crature, as I'm tould by them that seen her; much like Pierce 
in the face, only no ways so big, as you may suppose, an' rich 
an' well she used to dliress, no farmer's daughter in the place, or 
the next to it, went finer or braver, becase her fether could 
afford to give, an' he gave wid all his heart, to his own an' only 
girl, that was the light in his eyes ; an' tinderly she was brought 
up: an' many o* the richest an' best bom o' tiie young men o' 
these parts came a coortin' iv her; but she wasn't asy to be 
plaised, or else had no notions in that away, goin' about, an' 
walkin' wid her head up, an' her heart simple; troublin' herself 
not the laste on anything but her maid's thoughts. Now, nund 
me, Andy. YSHbat duv you say to this thing iv a bocchoch, bud 
he moost go an 'make love to her in an underhand way? an' 
what duv you think id ended in ? why, first, if she war shy an* 
lofty to them that was her aquils, or more, may be, for sarthn 
flhe didn't give ear to a ro\jn' bocchoch ; t^s fP^^ PPUeeQ knew 
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what was her phice an' part; bud hA swore an oath to her, if 
ahe'd tell any o' the fiuuily, he'd bring sorrow and poverty to 
their dour, an' she was lotii to say a word fur that good raison ; 
an* when he found he could't cum round her by fJBlc manes, he 
tried foul manes, to be sure. 

** You often hard, Andy, that the bocchochs can make be- 
witched pins, sich as if they gives one o' them to a young cra- 
ture iv a girl, or an ould one, no matter which, die'll go wid 
'um the world over, in misery and in hardships, if she war a 
king's daughter?" 

" Often I hard iv the thing," rq)lied Andy, " but never could 
come across any one 'ud tell me how the chann was put upon 
the pin, ^-chorra." 

^^Och then, Andy, I'd tell id, but it's too fearful to rehearse 
at this lonely hour o' the night." 

^'Musha, no, a-cuishla; sure m3r8elf 'ill stay as near you as 
ever I can, while you're teUin' id, an' divil a once we'll look 
about, from the fire foment us." 

*f I had id iv a cuseen o' my own, who was taken wid a 
young girl, that had no Ukin' fur him, an' he went to an ould 
bocohodi to get a bewitched pin. Curos he was to see how the 
charm was made: and the bocchochs, fiur a good fee, dhressed 
him in their tatthered clothes, 'an passed him for one o' them- 
sdves, an' so he seen the whole wicked work; Grod forgive him, 
it war a great sin, an' a heavy penance he got fur id, the next 
time he went to his Easther duty. He seen two o' their ould 
withered women go to a lone bog, in the dead o' the night, 8a3dn' 
words, all the wMle, that he couldn't understand ; they war like 
prayers, but not the same a Christhen 'ud say ; an' they seeked 
out, crawlin' on hands an* knees, for a little herib, an' tiiey pult 
id; wid undhressed hemp, wetted in the dew o' the night, they 
spun a thread, an' then dyed id Avid the little herib; he went 
wid them to a berrin-place, an' they scooped out a grave, an' 
tuck up a could corpse, that waa nine days berrid; an' the man 
died widout a priest in his last moments, an' was a very wicked 
man, for no other 'ud do; they lifted off the coffin-lid, an' the 
corpse lay bare in the moonlight." 

*' The Lord be good to us ?" ejaculated Andy. 

*^Amen, I say; an' he seen the withered woman put nine 
long pins into ^e left palm; an' they tied id wid the black 
hemp-sthring, in the devil's name. God keep us from his evil 
ways ! then they berrid the corpse agin, an' he seen 'em goin' 
round an' round the grave, backard an' forard, in the blessed 
moonshine, shinin' on their bad doins; afther nine days an' 
nights he went wid 'em again, and they had the same corpse 
up agin, an' takin' the pins firum the hand, they tied the black 
atiiring round the thumb, an' through an' throuj^ the fingers, 
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.or frbat irim left £▼ 'em, an' the pins had the charm on 'em, 
and the charm was done." 

" Did he give id to the colleen?" asked Andy. 

^No, And^; tar his conscience sthrock him, an' he went an' 
confessed all, an' threw the pin into the ronnin' wather, an' pat- 
fonned his penance; but the girl, pityin' him mooch, an' out o' 
thanks fur not bewitchin' her in a wrong way, let him do id in 
a right way, a little time afther, an' all ended in a Christhen 
manner. But to cum back to Dora Shea. 

^* The bocchoch put his charm on Dora, lavin' her one iv the 
pins, an' went his road, sure an' sarten of what was to come about ; 
for throe it is, Andy, that poor Dora, the pride iv her fether, an' 
the love o' the world, soon went afther him. From that day 
to this,- ould Shea, Pierce's father's father, 'ud neyer let a beg- 
gar-body see the inside iv his house ; many*8 the one he whipped 
away from id ; but one in particular. It was a could blowin' 
night, in winther time, when a poor tattered crature came to his 
dour, a!n' axed charity for the love o* God, houldin* a baby in 
her arms, an* the snow fallin* on the both, an' they amost naked; 
a little scrap o' food she begged fur herself an* her babby, fur she 
had the funtness wid hunger, an' a night's shelther in any hole or 
comer undher his roof; bud he only tuck his heavy horsewhip, 
an' slashed her back into the dhrift an' could o' the storm, fur 
the ould man's heart was scalded sore by his daughter's loss, an' 
hardened, an' what id usen't to be, so that, from the hour she 
left him, he never riz his head, nor opened his hand in charily; 
he whipped the poor night-beggar from his gate, I say, till, as 
the shiverin' crature ran from his blows, she screeched out her 
name, an' it was Dora, his own child; bud the change o' want 
an' woe was on her, an' he that nursed her on his knee, an' 
for seventeen years followed her wid eyes o' love, as she sat by 
his side, or moved round his house — her father, Andy, a-cuishla, 
didn't know her, and sure she was never heard of aftiier." 

" Grod help her, Bridge, but she met a bad fate; I wondher, 
Bridge honey, I never heard o* that story afore." 

" They don't like to have id talked about, becase it's a blot 
on the family; but when will you be goin* to Sheeum-na-Sheeog, 
Andy?" They rose to part. 

" Wid sparrow-chirp in the momin', plaise God I live an' do 
weU." 

" Musha, loock an' speed to you, Andy, k-voumeen, an' take 
care o' yoursef, and keep out o' the way o' the good people." 

" Faith, an' I will so, or no fault o* mine, Bridge; — och, you 
crature, how I longs to make my own o' you!" 

"Mysef 'ud be glad the time was cum too, Andy: but now 
it's far m the night, an' I moost bo up two hours afore day, be- 
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) we have a week's chornin' to do in the mornin*; and so, 
good night, an' God be wid you." 

After some tender eiqposttdations on the part of Andy, and — 
but we are discreet; any of our readers who happen to be lovers, 
or who have been, and we believe this indndes-a pretty consi- 
derable majority of those who shall delight in our pages, may 
eanly imagine, or recollect, how lovers generally ^separate; and 
thus, no matt€9r about the dis^ction of rank, they will have the 
parting of Bridge and Andy ; he stealing off in his stocking- 
ramps, that he i&ouldn't awaken any of the hous^old, while i£e 
remained to say her prayers, with her back to the fire, in which 
pious and comfortable vein and position she did not forget her 
wonted ** pather-an*-avy," for . tliud good of the soul and body of 
her own Andy Awling. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



. EBETOFORE, a description of persons, 
Ikno^n by the general denomination of 
R bocchochs, infested Ireland, of whom, indeed, 
'\some traces yet remain, but to a compan- 
'i] tivety trifling extent. These people resem- 
)blod, in their practices and habits, the 
l gypjiios of other comitries (who, it is perhaps 
roraarkable, never were known in the sister 
island), differing from them only in the circamstances of their 
not bcnng a distinct race, or the descendants of one. A crafty, 
knavish, and withal, tsilentcd fraternity, they lived well by 
practising on the charity, the superstitions, the unwariness, or 
the terrors of their more simple countrymen; and, from the 
various ailments they exhibited, or were skilled in counterfeiting, 
as weU as from their begging profession, came their general 
name of " bocchochs," " lame people," or " lame beggars :" for 
they appeared with broken or distorted limbs^ or features; 
afiected blindness; or compelled sympathy by the display dt 
loathsome Sores, deceptively caused by the application of well- 
known caustic herbs to the skin. 

From tliis it may be inferred that their popular denomination 
of bocchochs was but very partially merited; the fact is, they 
were, for the most part, hale and well-looking, when they dotSed 
their various disguises, and assembled together to enjoy the 
profits of their knavery; or when a fellow, who during the day 
had seemed lame or blind, cast away, with his old clothes, his 
assumed defect, and joined, in riot and debauchery, and without 
suspicion, those from whose charity and credulity he had 
extorted the means of spending as freely as the richest among 
them. 

Following their occupation of mendicants, they frequented 
feirs and markets; and at one other place of popular resort were 
to be met in the greatest numbers. It is sufficiently known that, 
throughout Ireland, there were, and, on a diminished scale, still 
are, in certain districts, holy wells, each sacred to some particular 
saint, whither the very devout portion of the people repair, on 
the festival of the beatified patron, to perform self-inflicted acts 
of atoning pilgrimage and prayer; and, among such crowds, the 
boophocbs most auooesofiilly displayed their defermities, or eln 
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imposed on the open-mouthed credulous by exhibiting^ in th^ 
own persons, pretended miraculous cures, avowed to have been 
performed at the shrine where the pilgrims were assembled. 
Some were happily restored to sight, who never had a mote in 
their eye; others recovered the use of a limb that, at least in 
t^e exercise of running or filching, had never been much 
paralyzed; and the stentorian- recitid^of such wonders, mixed 
with seasonable appeals to the charity and zeal of the auditors, 
nevet foiled to bring them large " ofi^rings:" others sold rosaries 
or wooden crucifixes, to create an opportunity for thdr accom- 
plices to pick the pockets of those who were gathered around, 
making purchases. 

Even here their accomplishments did not end. The best 
Keeners, or reciters of the Keenthecaun, were to be fbund among 
them; and, well patronised ibr the exercise of their spontaneous 
talent in elegiac poetry over the dead — at which, from constant 
practice, they had acquired great facility^— they trudged through 
the country, firom wake to wake; th«ir retreat from -such places 
being generially remarkable for a simultaneous disappeanfiice of 
everything that could be carried ofi; They were concerned, 
indeed, in all petty robberies, either as principals or accessories, 
and known to be tiie most approved channels for the disposal of 
stolen goods; their wandering habits, and skill in disguising 
their local derivation, greatly assisting them in this agency; for 
the bocchochs passed everywhere for strangers; in Leinster, they 
were Munster-men; and, in Munster, Leinster-m^; as theb 
altered and well-feigned accent and idiom, in dther province, 
plainly evinced. 

Bridge Chree has truly informed us that their character for 
witchcraft was high; and, altogether, the peasantry dreaded 
them to excess. If refused relief or but scantily fUSbrded it, 
they threatened vengeance; and vengeance was sure to follow. 
The fkther trembled lest his daughter should be lured away; the 
mother trembled lest her infant should be kidnapped; or, if 
neither of these grounds of apprehension existed, the destruction 
of property was dreaded; and cattle found dead without marks 
of violence, and therefore attributed to the witchcraft of the 
disobliged bocchoch, or the mysterious removal of all portable 
articles of domestic use was a cause for behaving hypocritically 
civil to the wandering beggars; who thus, when no place of 
general assemblage attracted them, rambled about singly, from 
house to house, living luxuriously and lazily on the abhorring 
conciliations their superior cunning and cleverness commanded. 

So much of prefiice was found necessary, in addition to 
Bridge's anecdotes, to introduce the following true scene and 
dtuation. 
~ In a narrow lane, among the very outskirts of the struggling 
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apd dirty Baburtn pf Kilkenny, lived a little woman, who had a 
less mother. Her name was Chiistien Moore; though her 
neighbour, Molly Dungan, in consequence of their many battka 
ooncenung Molly's pig and Christien's brood of young ducka, 
called her, contemptuously alluding to her stature, Chreestheena, 
or wee CSiristien; for Molly had a juvenile swine that would 
sometimes regale itself on one of Christien's ducklings, at which 
the sufi&rer fluently rated pig and mistress, and Molly would 
^cuse the eateemed animal by pleading its youth and want of 
sense; until, words growing high, our present subject received 
the eiutbet we have recordeid, and, calling all the vinegar into 
her vinegar system, charged Molly in return with being *'a 
virago;" Christien having once travelled as part of a soldier'a 
bag^ige, and learned some good English; but this agreaabfe 
gossip is far away from our present purpose. 

Chreestheena knew fifty summers, and her mother closed on a 
century. They were tireless spinners; one spun with a dista£^ 
the other with a wheel; and the product of thdr eternal industry 
was manufactured into coarse blankets, coarse sheets, and 
ticking. Creestheena had liad her husbands three ; and, it was 
whispered, was now on the look-out for a fourth; with this, 
however, we again say, we can. have no concern. It is ovify 
mentioned for the purpose of entitling us to relate, that she had 
employed her second good man, with a hatchet borrowed from a 
neighbouring cooper, to chop points, on short pieces of oak 
wattles, and then drive them, at short intervals, into the mud 
floor of her cabin, next the wall, until some ten or twelve of 
them encompassed a space little more than the length and 
breadth of an ordinary sized man. Against the outer sides of 
these, the still obedient husband laid rough boards; and the 
area, so contrived, was next filled with dried bark broi^t from 
a contlguoua tan-yard; over which Christien put a good coarse 
tick, stuffed with oat-chafi'; a bolster of the same; sheets coarae 
enough for a Scotchman infected with the plague of his country; 
and, lastly, a pair of heavy warm blankets — ^tick, sheet, and 
blankets, all derived from the spinning of herself and her little 
blind mother. In process of time six good beds of this formation 
and material were arranged round her cabin, to the occupation 
of any one of whichy any person was welcome who paid a penny 
per night for the repose therein to be obtained. There waa a 
fireplace in the hotel, but, agreeably to custom, without tho 
supeifluiW of a chimney; so that the stifling sulphur of the 
stone-coal of her native dty filled the atmosphere of the always . 
confined spot, and might be considered a foretaste of the fumigi^ 
tion said, in every Christian country, excepting Wales, to prevail 
in the lower regions; and to which, if report err not, some of- 
her j)enny customers w^re, as a needful anticipation, well 
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entitled, fiut Chi«cstheena's ^'fire without limoke" was gene^ 
ndly blight and hot, and her beds seldom empty. 

Ilie night on which Andy Awling and Bridge Chree enjoyed 
their own peculiar blaze, and their own |)ecaliar conversation in 
Ned Shea's kitchen, three of the very description of persons at 
whom she and we have last spoken had takeii up their quarters 
for the evening at Chreestheena'd well-sWept hearth. For the 
weighty consideration of two pence, instead of a half-penny each, 
they bargained to have entire possession of the premises; and it 
win clearly be seen thftt, by this arrangement, Christien was no 
loser; while, for the further consideration of six-pence halQ)enny, 
of common stock, she consented to replenish the fire for their 
exclusive use; and, having done so, she led her wee mother to 
bed, into an inner apartment, where they together enjoyed the 
luxury of a bedstead to thcttiselves ; Chreestheena congratulating 
her own heart on the profitable bargain she had struck, as, 
besides the saving of wear and tear in three of the beds of her 
hotel, she had received for the coals three-pence fkrthing above 
prime cost. 

So soon as the hostess was heard to snore, Risththarde 
Bocchoch (Limping Dick) pulled from his two-sided wallet a 
pair of dead ducks, having their necks awry, and, skilfully 
plnddng them, ndsed up one of the ticks, aiid proceeded to 
deposit under it the superfluous feathers: Padhre Keaoch (Blind 
P^er) brought forth tiiree large skregs or cakes of brown bread, 
remaridng <Mt the crust looked to him a little over-browned; 
and Sheemun Croonawnee (Simon the Whinmg Singer) added two 
laige horns of genuine smuggled brandy, such as it would be 
difficult, in the same city of Kilkenny, to match at the present 
day, and which he had received to brib^ his silence respecting a 
hogshead he, by chance, saw dropped in a cei-tain hiding-place, 
wUther he had subsequently, for another bribe, introduce the 
district exciseman: and such were the materials of the petit 
touper of the three worthies. 

Having completely plucked, and otherwise prepared his ducks, 
Risththarde, by the agency of a large pocket blade with which 
he was seldom unprovided, dismembered and arranged them for 
broiling; and good white wooden trenches were brought down 
from Christien's dresser to hold the dainty fare. 

While thus employed, " Bow, wow, wow," exclaimed Padhre 
Keaoch's black shock dog. 

"And, who the duoul is thumpin, now?** said his excellent 
master, as a sounding knock, as if from the head of a heavy 
stick, came to the door. 

" Let him just stay abroad, whoever he is,'* said Sheemun 
Croonawnee, "fur a dhrop o' this holy wather 'ill never pass 
his breath." 
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Th^ knock came again* 

" Who*8 that, I say?" asked Risththarde^ in a gruff voice, 
*' vakenin' honest people at this honr o' the night4" 

"Musha, aye, let him stay at the wrong side o* the door, 
Sheemnn; an' Td kiss the book that he'll never get the taste o' 
these docks; Faudge Keefe, that owned 'em, didn't give lave." 

Knock, knock, siock, knock. 

" Go out o' that wid yourself," roared Padhre, " an* let poor 
people take their night's sleep." • 

** Arrah, what a sleep yon're in, Padhre Keaoch," said a voice 
outside; " I smell what's good, an' must have my share." 
- "The black duoul whip me round the market-cross," resumed 
Padhre, " bud it's one iv oursefe, boys ; an' more nor that, I'm 
a blind cullawn iv a downright amest, an' deaf along wid being 
blind, if it isn't Shaun-law-tiicaum, every inch iv him." 

" Och, iv it's that poor desolate craturc, the Lord forbid we'd 
keep him abroad in the could o' the night," said Risththarde. 

"'Twouldn't be the part iv a Christhen to do any othw 
thing," sud Padhre, " an', afther all, he'll get a sprinklin' o' the 
holy wather." 

"What's the name is on you?" asked Sheemun. 

" Shaun-law-thcauni I'm called by them that knows me weH," 
answered the voice; then added in a whining, snuffling cadence, 
" Good tinder Christhens, look wid an eye iv marcy on a poor 
desolate crature that, hasn't the use iv his own hands to am a 
male a' victuals for himself an' his ould bed-rid mother^ an' four 
small brothers an' sisthers, at home." 

*i That 'ill do," said Sheemun; " stay a little, you poor aowl, 
an' you must cum in, fur God's sake." 

" May ho mark you wid grace, an' pour a blessia' on you an* 
yours," resumed the voice, still in its professional key; then 
familiarly, " make speed, Sheemun, fur Fm could an' hungry." 

But here arose a little unforeseen difficulty. Chrees&ieena 
had, according to wholesome practice, locked the door of her 
caravansary, lest, in the night, her guests and her blankets 
might happen to vanish together. Sheemun Cronawnee went 
to arouse her; and when she saw, suddenly startled from her 
sleep, a black, wicked-looking fellow standing, rushlight in 
hand, over her in her bed, Christien screamed with all her soul, 
and was joined by her blind mother, who, because she could not 
see anything, feared everything, and a thousand things too 
terrible to mention; when, at length, made sensible of what was 
wanted, she would by no means entrust another with the key, 
but arose herself to admit the new-comer; and, finally, when 
arrived at the door, she would by no means open it, uidess tw<» 
pence additional was paid down by those already in possession : - 
her terms being agreed to and &ir1y met, however, Chreestiieeiia 
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at once gave the visitor admission, witboitt ever loolSng 'at the 
sort of person that entered. 

** Och, you three schamin* rogaes,** said Shaim, as he joined 
hit old friends, " well I knew where to find you." 

** An' what, in the name o* the vargin, brought you a ramblin* ' 
at sieh an hour?" he was asked. 

" Why, I cum all the ways from Garrodhe Dooohoo, to seek 
ye." 

" An* what does Garrodhe want iv us? " 

'* That's a story to be tould: you must, all three o* you, make 
the best haste you can to him, afther the fiur, next Wednesdays- 
night." 

**Och, very well; we ought to have good gatherins at the 
&ir, boys," said Sheemun. 

** God is a plentiful providher," replied Bisththarde. 
' "Are you as blind as ever, Padhre?" asked Shaun. 

" The desolate darkness! — a poor cniture stone blind! an' that 
ea&'t see the day from the night," said Padhre^ throwing back 
his head, and half-dosing and turning up the whites of his eyes. 

"Ho, ho," Shaun resimied, " we're just four great big rogoes, 
fit to thrapse the world wide ; bud, come boys, the night's goin* 
oil, and we're all in a fair way fur atin' a bit-; Bisththarde, let 
yoursef an' poore Padhre Keaoch cook up the prog, an', aa 
Q<nrrodhe skhmed a sheep to-day, sure I brought ye somethin' 
to help the &ste." 

" GrawTma-chree you war, Shaun, I never seen worse by 
you," said Risththarde; and, while the cooks were busy, Shaun 
and Sheemun Croonawnee held converse in an under tone, 

" Well, Sheemun, an* you didn't thrap Rhia Doran yet?" 
* ** Avoch, no, God help me," 

** Arrah, now, Sheemun, lave off them blessed sayins; thejr're 
words your rogue's tongue has no call to, among friends, anyhow, 
that knows you betther nor the mother that bore you." 

" You spidLe right, Shaun. Well ; as you war axin' me about 
Rhia Doran, mysef could never get the other body along wid 
him, sence the first moment Crohoore set mie afther 'em.*' 

"Spake lower, Sheemun; them two ar*n't to know sacrets; 
they're too bould an' Ifearty." 

"That's the thruthj bud, Shaun, I'm afther thhikin' it ud be 
a great shame fur me to be the manes o' takin' o' the life o' Jack 
Doran; he desarves betther at my htods." 

" How is that, now, Sheemun?" 

" May I never die doin' sin — " 

"Arrah, then, give over your purtendin* sort o* talk, I say; 
spake wid a curse in your mouth, like a world's rogue as you 
are, if the plain words won*t do." 
< ^.YwL moost just lave me to myself; Shann," said Sheemun | 
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*' it comes, in a way, nat*ral to my hand, an' I can't give it 
over." 

" Then you may go to the daoul wid a prayer in your cheek, 
IV you like id ; bud you war sayin* Jack Doran deserved betther 
by you nor to get his gallows end on your account." 

**May the heavens be my bed if he doesn't; he has money 
galore* an* never spares id on a body he loves; an* that's 
myset" 

" Duv you mane to hould back, now, Sheemun Croonawnee?" 
asked Shaun, sternly. 

"Musha, GodforWd; I'll stick close on him, momin*, noon, 
an* night, 'till I can ketch him an* the t'other at a grab; an' 
then I'm done wid him, an* he's done wid the sinful and 
sorrowful world; an' you may tell Crohoore the same frum me. 
Bud what does Gorrodhe want wid us, in alhiest, to-morrow 
night, Shaun?" 

" He wants you to be in the Glin o' Ballyfoile, where Pierce 
Shea 'ill come, too; an* I don't know what I'm about, bud you 
must help to tie him, hand an' foot, an' run wid him to the oidd 
haunted place, up in Munsther." 

" The Lord forgi* me my sins! — did I hear you spakin* right, 
Shaun? did you say young Pierce Shea?" 

" Divil an* other bud his owA sef." 

"Well, Crohoore-na-bilhoge, above all I ever heard tell iv, 
it's yourself has quare ways in you," ejaculated Sheemun, 
clasping his hands. . 

The cooks interrupted the dialogue. 

" Here, now, an' may the first bit choke ye ; come here, an' 
thry can you ate, as well as whisper an* talk, you cullodgin' 
rogues," cried Padhre Keaoch, the banquet being ready. TIiq 
summons was readily obeyed; and all gathered round a sm^tt 
deal table, and despatched the broiled ducks, and the mutton, 
also stolen, and the twice smuggled brandy, with the ea^c and 
gout of genuine bocchochs; at which occupation we shall leave 
them, not having any inclination to remain in such company 
longer than was necessary for the progress of our story. 

* In plenty. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FAIR-DAY is a day of great bustle and 
I excitement in the city of Kilkenny. Being 
* chiefly a mart for black cattle. and pigs, the 
streets are invaded at an early hour, and the 
ears of the quiet, snoring citizens outraged 
I by the unusual noise of lowing cows and 
f bullocks, their trotting or rushing along un- 
■ der peaceful chamber windows, the shouting 
of their drivers, and the clattering of alpeens on their back-bones 
and horns; while, among them, the curious eye, that has a taste 
for such studies, may easily (Hstinguish, by its bold step, its 
erect head, its impatient bellow, and its staring eyes, distended 
in admiration of the change from its native fields and streams, 
to the " streets paved with marble," over which it paces, — ^the 
kine of the good fat pasturage, from the poor cotter's half-starved 
eow, that moves in sober and plodding gait, indxfierent gaze, and 
drooping neck, careless where it goes or is, since no change can 
be for the worse; a good illustration of its human attendant, 
who, lean as the beast he follows, in tattered garb, cringing and 
trailling pace, and sharp vacant countenance, conveys, at a glance, 
the broken and grovelling spirit of conscious poverty, and want 
of self-importance. There might be observed, too, the strongest 
contrast, in outward ease and inward content of mind, in the 
p^sons of the pampered swine and its thin proprietor, between 
whom and his self-willed and obstinate pet, many strange and 
ridiculous struggles occasionally arose; both (Hsputing and 
wrangling for an hour together, to see which should have his 
way. 

Besides these principal articles of sale, the fair of Kilkenny 
offered many other rare and tempting commodities to the country 
visitor. Coopers, brogue-makers, hatters, nailers, and makers of 
chairs, tables, stools, and bedsteads, displayed the various pro- 
ducts of their separate ingenuity; bright crockery- ware glittered 
around; and when we were in our youthful days, as at the time 
of this tale we were, there used to be a display of goodly pewter 
plates and dishes, and two-handled pots and pints ; but the use 
of delf has done away with these durable commodities, which 
now exhibit but as the heir-loom ornaments of the country dres- 
ser; and the excise laws, restricting to those who can afford a 
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license the msntt&cttire of hoftfe-brewed ale, have sent the p(M8 
and pints to the pnblic house, so that genial demand no longer 
requires tiiem In the fair. Under rude awnings of sack or 
blanket, and spread ont on doors that had been taken off thdr 
hinges for the piupose, nmnerons establishments of fkncy articles 
further attracted the eye; such as kirires and forks, scissars, 
garters, thimbles, threads, tapes, and a great and rich rariety of 
other nick-nacks. Similarly disposed on unpainted deal doors 
or planks, there was gingerbread, and all such bumble conibe- 
tionaiy; the coarsest fruits in season; white and yellow cheese, 
and wooden trenchers and noggins, and the et ceteras of the tur- 
ner's ware, picturesquely thrown together. The proprietors of 
these commodities might be seen, early in the morning, running 
in breathless haste to secure good and safe spots for opening 
their sales ; and while they clattered along in by no means sUeilt 
emulation, or contested with each ether the right to a favourite 
stand; while the cattle bellowed, and the sheep Weated, and the 
horses neighed, and the headstrong pigs ran through their gnaab: 
ing gamut, and the surrounding rush and roar of a thronging 
multitude was heard over aU, startling, as we have before said, 
was the commencement of a fair-day to the tranquil and by no 
means commercial or bustKng citizens of Kilkenny. 

On such a morning, too, the milk-maids, coming in as usual 
to serve their city customei-s, with snow-white pails skilfully 
poised on their heads, without hand to hold them ; the servant- 
maids — ^in fact, all the maids, &ad some of the matrons too — 
make it a point to ask their " fairing" of all their male acquain- 
tance ; less, it is conjectured, in hope of profit, than to hear over 
and over again the shrewd reply that " they are the fairest seen 
that day." To the younger part of the generation it is the day 
of days, long sighed for and rapturously welcomed; for holidays 
are granted in every school throughout town, on the score of not 
exposing poor little boys to the throng of the fair, a precaution 
of which the poor little boys remember not a word; besides they 
are on a gleeish and greedy look-out for their matured and monied 
acquaintances, " to put their fairing on them," with a prospec- 
tive eye to the disapation of the gingerbread-stall, or toy-booth. 

Let us, in kindly feeling, be permitted to dwell a moment 
longer on the WeH-remembered features of a scene with which 
are associated the purest pleasures that even advanced and ex- 
perienced Hfe can supply — ^the pleasures of early and innocent 
recollection. 

-In flocked the young country girls, fair and fresh, and plump 
and rosy, — ostensibly, perhaps, to buy a pair of garters, a row ojf 
pins, or a ribbon, but, in their best and quaint attire, reaUy to 
see and to be seen by their rural squires and admirers; to get 
their feiring, in cm rfape or other, itnd in wecy ^ka^^a-^-st- 
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take of the unloosed and effluent spirit of holiday enjo^nnent. 
We will omit any positive mention of the occasional fracas 
between those same squires, the heroes of the cudgel and alpeen, 
in systematic arrangement, of their interminable and mysterious 
causes of dispute; such incidents, though characteristic, being at 
the same time an intrusion on the pleasing reminiscences we 
wish to indulge and communicate; the bocchochs, who sung and 
bawled their miseries at every turn, we will not, however, forget ; 
nor their rivals, the ballad-singers-^and oh! none are like to thy 
ballad-singers, green land of song and of our birth! — ^nor, their 
competitors still, the reciters of prose effusions, who, in the blotted 
rather than printed slips of tea-paper in their hands, found not a 
word of the wonderful or fecetious rigmarole that issued from 
their mouths, and yet that gulled, over and over, the gaping or 
grinning rustic. 

In fact, we might, with our delighted readers, pass a good 
hour in the now mid-day bustle and uproar of the fair; we 
might pause to admire the more than Ciceronian art of the buyer 
and the seller of " a slip of a pig;*' the half-proffered earnest- 
money, technically slapped down on the open palm of the vender ; 
his demur; the seemingly determined turn-off of the purchaser, 
and the affected carelessness of the other, who, meantime, watches 
shrewdly every motion of his man; the expected return; "the 
splitting of the differ;" and at last the final close, one protesting 
he gave too much, and the other swearing he sold too cheap; 
but both sensible that the unconscious grunter has been obtained 
exactly at his fair value. Pleased might we stop to view and 
hear the temptations of the nick-nack merchants, and the long- 
ing and wandering side-looks or whispers of the girls at the 
finery; or the extravagant country-boy, who, despising cakes 
and gingerbread, treats himself to a pennyworth of curdy 
cheese, and smacks his palate as, little by little, he consumes the 
luxury; or the real oratory of the flax-seller, and the imper- 
turbable wisdom of the cunning old woman, carefully examin- 
ing, after all his flourishes, the article she had not yet purchased ; 
or the fine national hyperbole of the felt-hat vender, who, leaving 
Sterne's perruquier not a word, assures the dubious peasant that 
the hard and bare surface of the felt " blows like any meadow !" 
— We might even peep into the regular shops along the main 
street, and witness, in one or all, the self-flattering praises of the 
dealers on their goods, and the suspicious, and heretic looks of 
the country buyers, certain in exaggerated mistrust, that, along 
with hearing nought but misstatement, they can purchase at five 
times less than what they are asked; — an hour, did we say? — 
alas ! the whole day, — or else our memory is treacherous, or our 
tastes altered — ^might be well spent in the ever-changing va- 
rieties of the fan:; and we regret that now, when we have not 
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rehearsed the hundredth part of its novelties, pleasures, and in- 
cidents, we are no longer free to indulge our teeming garrulity; 
but the story to which we have yoked ourselves requires im- 
mediate attention. 

Of all the bocchochs that day eminent, none distinguished 
themselves so much, or gained more commiseration or money by 
their well-feigned miseries, and well-uttered appeals, than 
Chreestheena's four guests of the former night. They had, 
according to usual practice, separated in different quarters of 
the fair, and for some time continued their efforts apart; until, 
late in the day, Shemun Croonawnee came, as if by accident, 
upon Shaun-law-thcamn*s walk, gave him a secret sign, and 
both withdrew into a narrow lane, that branched from the main 
street about halfway in its course or extent. 

^ "A favourable judgment to me, Shaun,*' said Sheemun, "bud 
I think I have Rhia Doran and the other nabbed at last; my 
eyesight if I didn't see *em both discoorsin* together, a little 
while agone, in the thick o* the fair.'* 

" Nor-i-^en-thou-lath, bud you're a great fellow iv a boc- 
choch; did Doran see you?" 

" Och, God be good to us, what *ud be the matther, supposin' 
he did? Duv you think he*d know Ned Farrel, wid the twp 
eyes he fixed on poor Sheemim Croonawnee?" 

" Sorrow a fear, I believe; an* did you make off who his 
comrade was?" 

" Lave me alone fur that; sure I never let him out o' my 
sight, till I thracked him to his den, an' then I had all was 
worth hearin* about him ; an' we have him to get whenever we 
want him." 

" Ma-ho-bouchal you war; you'll be a welcome boy to Cro- 
hoore, this night." 

" Yes; an* the richest bocchoch that goes shoolin* by that 
job. Bud, Shaun, did you see Pierce Shea in the fair?" 

" 'Tis a truth that I did." 

"Well; look out for him, agin; in one hour, if he's seen in 
the town, he'll give work to the skihheeah ;f I hard as mooch on 
my thravels; an' I'll tell you how I got the knowledge, over the 
next pot of ale ; bud be off to him now, or we'll never have him 
in our hands; an' ^hat 'ud set Crohoore as mad as the ould 
duoul." 

" Och, by my father's sowl, whoever he was, an' wherever he 
is, at the prasant time, they mus'n't take him frum us in sich a 
way." 

" Well ; stir your stumps, an' do your work." 

And Shaun issued forth into the main street singing, in a dole- 

• StrolllDg. t Jack Ketch, 
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fgl o^dencA, m Irish elegjr, descripliye of bow his hotud, wife, 
gOKxJfl, and chattels, had he&a. burnt, and hla fourteen children 
scgichad, and hia x>wn anna and breast disfigured in the effort to 
save them, as the compassionate might plainly see; and Sheemun 
e9:hibitfid his hands and wrists crippled from his birth, and also 
reoitad his poetioal appeal to the charity and tenderness of all 
hewers. 

Pierce Shea had, indeed, attended the fair of Kilkenny that 
day, whan his ears were startled with the news of the execution 
of ^ of the men in whose company he had witnessed only two 
days before the attack on the dragoons. It was assizes time ; 
their apprehension took place as soon as a sufficient detachment 
could be sent out from Kilkenny, after the intelligence of the 
sergeant; and the imhappy peasants got but one night for prepa^ 
nation. Hearing this, ^eroe naturally wished to be safe at home. 
As he was quite a stranger to those who had rescued him, and 
whose voluntary assistance sprung from their disinclination, as 
whiteboys, to allow him to be sacrificed to his laudable zeal of 
the previous night, he confidently reckoned on a safe concealm^it 
within the limits of his father's farm, where no (me, save Doran 
and his corps, suspected evea his sortie to the proctor; for Pieroe, 
reasonably apprehending the paternal displeasure, bad not ao« 
quainted his father with a single circumstance of his illegal 
proceedings. 

Amid a throng of cattle and of people, Pierce now stood medi- 
tating a sudden retreat from the fair, when a wild-looking woman, 
her hair streaming about her shoulders, and her face pale and 
distracted, rushed towards him. At first she seemed as if hurry- 
ing on without a determined course; but when near him i^e 
stopped suddenly, and glaring full in his face, addressed him in 
Irish, — 

" Hah! — ^you are there! — ^you were not hanged and beheaded 
to-day — and why were you not ? — ^you earned your death as 
bravely as Matthew Moran, my husband — I saw you with these 
eyes among the sassenach troopers! — Ay — he died for freeing 
you! and by the judge above, who is now judging Matthew, 
that is foul playl^look! here is his blood on me! — I was at the 
block-r-the head rolled at my feet! — and — (whisi)er) — I have 
it with me — I*m stealing it home — ^but tell ^p one — they would 
have taken it from my hands — ^but I can rim fast — ^fast! " — 

And seeming to forget the former part of her address, she 
disappeared, shrieking wildly, among the distant crowd. 

This rencounter, which had fastened upon him the regards of 
the people around, froze Pierce to the spot, wliile it supplied still 
stronger reasons for a speedy escape homeward, of which he was 
not yet able to avail himself. Before he could rally his senses, 
a different kind of a person addressed him. 
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" Give a help to a poor disayed body, one o' God's cratures, 
like yourself, good charitable young man," said a miserable 
beggar, standing close before him, an old hat, tied by a string, 
hanging down from the neck to the breast, his arms bare, and 
shockingly twisted from the wrists to the elbows. 

Scarce conscious of what be did. Pierce drew Ibrth a small 
piece of money and dropped it into the hat. 

" May he that gives the riches incraae your store, k-vich-ma- 
chree; an' fur your charity to the poor an' the forlorn, listen well 
to the words fm goin' to say." 

The beggar advanced nearer; but Pierce, whose thoughts were 
still fixed on the frantic woman, did not appear to attend. 

" Sob of the Sheas — ^Pierce Shea I " resumed the man, in a low 
but distinct voice: Herce started at the sound of his name, and 
stared in terror on the speaker. 

** Sjpeed home tr&m the fiur, without loss iv time," continued 
the mendicant, still whispering closely ; *^In half an hour, if yon 
stand in the sthreets of Kilkenny, your day o' life is gone ; while 
I talk, they come to seek you; while I stay here, there is one 
tellin' over to the justhuse-o'-pace,* your night doins on Peery 
Clancy, and your day-work among the throopers; speed, speed, 
I say to you, an' don't hear my words widout heedin' 'em; let no 
grass grow undher your horse's feet, an' no wind bate your race 
on the road to Clarah — and — mind me still — take the Wind- 
gap road." 

A suspicion of treachery — of an arrangement to seize him on 
a particular road, instead of attempting his apprehension amid 
the throng and riot of the fair, darted across Pierce's mind, and 
he asked, — 

" How does it happen you can know me, and whence is your 
intelligence? " 

" Lose no time askin' questions, only put your hand into my 
hat, and take out what you'll find in id," was the answer. 

In one of his visits to Kilkenny, Pierce had got his miniature 
painted in a sort of way; it might lay claims to some general 
likeness, but we promise no further for its fidelity as a portrait, 
or its excellence as a work of art ; such as it was, however, he 
had presented it to his young mistress, and she sufficiently prized 
it for the giver's sake, and for the novelty of the toy ; indeed, 
Pierce had reason to know that Alley always wore it round her 
neck, and to beKeve that, in his occasional absence, she never 
went to rest without calling it twenty fond names, and kissing it 
twenty times over. He now held it in his hand. 

" The owner o' that sends you word to be bid by me ; an' so, 
stand here no longer, iv you wish in your heart to see her again;" 

* English, Iriahed. 
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the beggar went on, as Herce remained speechless, looking 
alternately fipom him to the miniatm^ — 

** I'll see you again, before the danger comes on yon; bat now 
tat the last time, speedl " — 

At this moment, old Ned Shea, who had gone some distance 
to look at a drove of bullocks, called loudly to his son ; Pierce 
tamed to make a sign of speedy attendance, and when he resumed 
his position, the beggar was gone. 

He looked round and round, but could catch no glimpse; the 
man, though mingled with the crowd, must not, he thought, be 
fkr off; he rushed in every direction to se^ him ; still vainly : 
and then, joining to his terrors of legal apprehension, excessive 
wonder at the beggar's intimations, Imowledge of his afiairs, and 
ommexions with his mistress. Pierce, divided between a hope of 
Mendly meaning and a fear of treacherous intent, was soon on 
tiie road homewards; dioosing, in the teeth of his worst thoughts, 
that named by the mendicant. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



OTWlTHSTANDING his serious arrange- 
ments, Andy Awling could not, until the 
morning of the fair day of Kilkenny, when 
his master's absence from home gave him 
command of his own time, put into execu- 
tion his purpose of visiting Sheeum-na- 
Sheeog ; but on that morning he took care 
to set out, as the day dawned, on his peri- 
lous mission : and the tender-hearted Bridge Chree did not fidl 
to rise also, to wish luck to her lover's laudable undertaking. 

It is necessary here to relate as concisely as possible, and on 
the authority of Bridge Chree, Andy, and indeed the general 
repute of the whole country, who Sheeum-na-Sheeog was, what 
his profession, and from what circumstances he had been led to 
embrace it. 

First, then, he was not a native of the place where he resided ; 
and when, twenty years before, he had suddenly appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Oarah, no once could tell whence he came; but 
every one was able to supply the following anecdotes : — 

Friday night is the night of the week least eligible to meet the 
good people ; but, on a Friday, Sheeum had b€^ to a fair, and 
was returning home, having a little overstepped the limits of 
moderation, as to the quantity of liquor he had quaffed, but still 
no way impaired, in his own apprehension, as to the clearness 
and soundness of his judgment. Although the night was an ex- 
tremely dark night, in November, he had such reliance on 
himself, and he knew the pathways across the fields and bogs so 
well, that he could entertain no doubt of his progress directly 
homewards : nay, the light in his father's cabin, over the hedge 
of the fen, already beamed brightly to his vision ; and on he 
journeyed, alternately whistling the Fox's Sleep, or lustily bawl- 
ing out a verse of the Anacreontic Cruiskeen-Lawn. 

After a reasonable ramble, however, Sheeum began to suspect 
that his &ther's cabin was, on this night, farther off than usual, 
and that, with all his walking, he was as £ai fifom it as ever. Not 
being able clearly to comprehend how this could happen, or not 
allowing himself time to engage in the investigation, he had 
nothing for it but to redouble his speed and energies, and push 
forward. But still and still the well-known light burned distant 
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almost all occasions when he interfered with their whims or 



Nor did Sheemn lack stdtors or fees. Such men were con- 
sidered public blessings, and revered and treated acoordingl3\ 
. Eternally and actively mischievous as the good people were, it 
would be difficult for poor powerless mortals to live were it not 
for the counteracting influence and assistance of Sheeum-na- 
Sbeeog and his brethren. He sometimes, though not always, 
cured those disfigured by fairy-blasts; he restored bewitched 
children; wrought charms on bewitched cows; and was emi- 
nently celebrated for pointing out where strayed cattle might 
be. found; because, constant^ forced to bear company with 
the fays in their nightly excursions, far and wide, such mat- 
ters naturally came under his observation. 

He lived up in the hills, as Andy Awling has truly mentioned, 
in the direction Pierce Shea had at first ta^^en in pursuit of Cro- 
hoore-na-bilhoge and Alley Dooling. The party led by Pierce 
did not fail to visit Sheeum's artlessly conistructed dwelling; but, 
the door lying open, and affording free entrance, a glance was 
sufficient to assure them that the naked hovel, then completely 
untenanted, could aflbrd no concealment to the objects of their 
search. 

The spot in which Sheeum had raised it was, at the time of 
his industry, the midst of a wild solitude, though, at present, 
population and the progress of agriculture have entirely changed 
the face of the country. It was built within a few yards of the 
bed of a mountain-torrent — (the same, but further towa^s its 
source, over which Crohoore had leaped when pursued by Pierce 
Shea), against an abrupt elevation, apparently for the purpose of 
having the hill-side to serve as one of the gables, and thus save 
time and trouble: the side-walls ran at right angles with the 
hill; a second gable, composed of rude stones cemented only 
with yellow clay, faced the stream; and through this gable, by 
means of a low and fragile door, exclusive entrance was afforded 
to visitors, the air, and the light : in fact, it was the only orifice 
in the building. The roof, carelessly covered with rushes, fern, 
and furze, could scarcely be distinguished from the hill against 
which it rested, and from which these materials had been taken ; 
so that a person, coming in the rear of the dwelling, might 
almost step upon it before he perceived it. 

The outward physiognomy of this wild hovel bespoke its in- 
ternal acconunodation. Here and there, a few rough shelves of 
bog-wood, strewed with dried herbs, earthen vessels, and small 
phiEds, hung against the uneven walls; and from the edges ap- 
pended black beetles of the largest species, ■ and some Dorch- 
luchresy the description of small lizard common in Ireland, 
much abhorred by the peasantry, though quite harmless. A 
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deal table, and two low stools, formed the rest of the furniture. 
There was no appearance of a place reserved for sleeping ; no 
hearth, hob, or chimney; a particular blackened spot by the wall 
shewed, however, that a blaze was occasionally kindled; and 
some furze, heaped against the bare hill-side opposite the en- 
trance, ^seemed stored there for fuel 

This was a poor and cheerless residence for a man of such 
might as Sheeum-na-Sheeog; it served, however, well enough 
as an audience-chamber : he spent none of his hours of pleasure 
or privacy in it ; it was known that during the night, mounted 
on a thraumeeitj like themselves, he drove through the air with 
the good people — for many of their missions and occupations re- 
quired the agency of mortal hands; — or, night and day, partici- 
pated their festivity in the fSury hall of the rath against which 
his cabin was constructed ; for persons who by chance strayed 
that way reported of the sound of mirth and music heard within 
it, sometimes at deep midnight, sometimes early in the morning, 
and sometimes in the outspread and sunny silence of noon itself; 
but, when such knowledge came on the wanderer's ear, he crossed 
himself, no matter what the hour, and fled away, resolving never 
again to visit the deserted place, and more than willing to com- 
promise his curiosity with his terrors. 

But, driven by irresistible motives, Andy Awling took the hill 
road to this very suspected solitude, on the morning of the fiiir 
of Kilkenny. 

"Well; God, in his marcies, purtect you, Andy, a-gra-bawn," 
sighed Bridge, as he set out, after having given him some good 
precautionary advice as to his behaviour in the awful presence of 
the fairy-man. 

" Och, then, Bridge, your prayer is worth its weight in pure 
gould; an' mooch sarvic* it 'ill be to me, I'm sure; so, here 
goes, in the name o' God." 

When he had got a few paces, he bethought himself-— 

"Arrah, Bridge, a-lanna, won't you pelt the ould brogue 
afther me, fur loock." 

"Weil thought on, Andy, a-chorra;" — and she stopped, 
plucked oflf her paved " pantoufle," and, in the energy of her 
zeal, flung it after Andy with too true an aim, and too super- 
fluous a force. It smote him on the back of the head, with a 
violence that would have stove in the thin paper-skull of a 
genius — (we pay ourselves no compliment) ; — ^but Andy's sub- 
stantial cranium only sounded under the blow, and he only 
staggered a little, as, putting his hand to the assaulted part, he 
exclaimed, — 

" Why, then, upon my conscience. Bridge, agra, an' that's as 
good as if I tuck my oath, iv there's loo^ or grace in id, you 
gave me enough an* plenty, an' so^ie to spare ; musha, only I 
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wonldift do it — " he paased, robbing bis bead, and looking at 
the brogae as if he wiisiied to retnm it to the oimer; but the 
dread of casting back his hick along with it made him giro up 
his pnipose; and at last he turned on his heel and set out in 
good earnest, as mach out of humotff -with poor Bridge as his 
nature permitted, and adding in a grumble, ** that tho' she meant 
yrdU, she might hare doi^ the thing aaier, say iKmrJ* 

Having gained tiie loudly- dwelBng of Sheemn-na-Sheoog, 
Andy txxk. post at the angle of the side-waB, out of view of any 
OBS within, and pulHng off his hat, was about to commence, 
according to Bridge's instruction, and, indeed his own determi- 
nations, a preparatoiy prayer, when — " Come in, Andy AwHng !" 
— said a sonorous voice from the hovel. There was a sudden 
finish to Andy's orisons; his jaw dropped; he opened his eyes 
wide as the lids would permit him; and it was not his fonlt if 
his ears also did not expand to listen. He had never beheld 
£Sieenm-na-Sheeog; nor, to his knowledge, had Sheeum-na- 
Sheeog ever bdield him; and how, then, did the wizard know 
who was there? — or, indeed, since And[y had taken care to ap- 
proach without coming in sight of the entrance, how could he 
know any one at all was there? While pondering these things 
in some consternation, the voice again spoke: — 

" AndyAwiingt — ^Andy Hotdohan! come in to me, I say!" 

Andy turned the comer, and crossed the threshold, as if he 
were obeying some outward impulse, rather than acting by his 
owivfree win. He had to stoop low, in entering the hovel, and, 
when he again raised his eyes, he stood before one who could be 
no othe;r than Sheeum-na-Sheeog. 

"Ho; you are there, Andy Houlohan; why did you keep me 
waitin'? I expected you; se chise;^* and he pushed over a low 
stool, upon which Andy settled himself as commanded, though in 
doing so he was obliged to cripple his knees up to a level with 
his mouth. 

Sheeum-na-Sheeog, although robust, was an old man ; his 
almost snow-white locks hung about his yet fresh-coloured face. 
He wore a rusty blue great coat, fiwtened tight up to his chin ; 
and a leathern belt was buckled round his waist. He had qui- 
vering black eyes, of which the expression, when they seized on 
Andy's dead stare, was, by the visitor, inwardly acknowledged 
as very unusual and disagreeable: altogether, Andy had never 
before found himself in the presence of a human creature so cal- 
culated to inspire feelings of awe, reverence, and mistrust. For 
a moment they silently regarded each other, from their opposite 
stools; Andy wearing the selfsame face he had unconsciously 
assumed when the first surprising words startled him outside the 
door. At length the jGaiiy-man resumed : — 
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^^lm$ yon can't ^Mike; no mattor; I'll save 70Q the ffamnble. 
You cum here to find out if I can heip 70a to get Alley Dooling 
from the good people." 

" Och, murder I" — ^waa aQ Andy could gaap Ibrth. 

"Ay; I know well what you'd be for saying if yon oodid; 
youll think it a wondher how I cum by the knowledge ; bat 
that's no concern o' yours." 

The person addressed here put on a face as if he were going to 
cry; thongh perhaps it was only the beginning of an effort to 
assure his host that, however he might be astounded at ttns xay- 
eeremonioua rifling of his innermost thoughts, he had no inten- 
tion to call him to an account for anything; but, before a word 
could be found to eke out the preface of Andy's face, Sheeum- 
na-l^ieeog abruptly went on. 

" Where's the numey I'm to get for my helpin' you, and to 
comfort me for the bad tratement I'U meet in your sarvice 7** 

Andy, without taking his eyes from the wonderful man, stole 
his fingers into the profound pocket of his vest, and presented 
what they hooked up. Sheeum-na-Sheeog took the preferred 
foe; yiewed it a momeit; and then, darting at Andy the glanee 
of an <^ rat, said in a high tone, — < 

" This beggarly skillin' won't do; thsre's a. puineaK-beff* m the 
t'other pocket, ma bouchal." 

Andy cau^ii breath, and jmnped on his sto<d — ^^Murther, 
raurther, I ax your thousand pardons, over an' over ; sure it was 
never my mannni* to put you off wid that ;" — ^the other made bo 
answer, but kept his terrible eyes fixed on the agitated Andy, 
while he busied himself fumbling for Bridge Chree's present; 
and which he at last found in the very remote comer of the pocket 
pointed out, as if it participated his terrors, and was hiding from 
the touch of the mysterious sage. As he handed it, — 

" Ma — " he began, but Sheeum interrupted him with a stamp, 
and a — "Hah! — ^be upon your guard, Andy — ^no cursia' er 
swearin' here'' — and the tremblii^g Andy did acknowledge to 
himself that he had, irreverently and unconsciously, begun a 
eurse, and would have finished it Imt for the interruption. 

"You war gain' to soy, again, you had no design in ofifer&i' 
me the skiUin' instead of this; an' I know that, too, widout yocy: 
swearin'. But now to the business that brought you here." 

The lEury->j|Mn retired into the far comer, where the gloom 
almost hid kin, and in a short time returned with a piece otf 
ftaming bogwood, and a bunch of furze, taken firom the hettp, 
which having also lit, he again addressed, in a tone of command 
our observant friend. 

" Stand on your hsig legs, Andy AwKng!** — ^Andy booniced 
up; — *^Now take that noggin' 0' clear wather in your hand.** 
« Little Guinea— half a guinea. 
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" Iv it war the same thing to you, i-roon-machree, an* iv I 
had my choice, Td rather not take id." 

" Ho, ho ; hold it in your hand, I tell you." 

" I'm no way droothy; but behowldin to you as mooch as if 
I war — " Bridge Chree had particularly enjoined him not to 
partake of fiury meat or drink. 

" Lift the vessel from the ground, I say!" — ^with a deep frown, 
and another stamp, said Sheeum. 

" Sure you wouldn't have the heart to make me dhrink, when 
it's hungry I am, if anything ails me." 

" Aye; you have the look iv a hungry fellow, an' you moost 
get a scrap to ate when we've done — " 

" Och," interrupted Andy, " never a morsel 'ill go below my 
breath 'till I see Clarah agin, — iv it's the will o' God I ever see 
id — not the big iv a bee's knee — I have a vow." 

"Don't stand talkin', there; take up the noggin, or I'll put 
you in a way that your own mother won't know you if ever you 
do get home;" — and he forced Andy to lay an unwilling hand 
on tile noggin. The blazing furze hod by this time burnt into 
white ashes; of which the conjurer to^ some, and, together, 
with a dead Dorch-luchre, flung it into the noggin ; all the time 
repeating some wonderful words. Having attentively watched 
the vessel, he continued: 

" Ho; all right, Pierce Shea; the fise swims up, bravely." 

Taking the noggin from his attendant, he laid it on the table; 
and, snatching an herb from the shelf, still spoke on: — 

" This is canavaun-heg^ pulled before the night-dews rose to 
the sun, this mornin' ;" and, when he had again muttered some- 
thing, he rubbed the herb between his hands. 

"Bravely, bravely, still," he exclaimed; and, rising quickly, 
drained some of the water out of the noggin into a pkial. 

" And now, Andy Houlohan, all ia done that was to be done ; 
take this flask, and this herib, an' listen to my words; aftherthe 
first crow o' the cock to night, let Pierce Shea stand in the glin of 
Ballj^oile, on the spot where his life was aimed at; let him throw 
three sprigs o' the canavaun-heg against the Avind, and Alley 
Doolin' wifi be wid him, undher the stars o* the night; and then let 
him give her what's in this little bottle to dhrink, an' she'll follow 
him to his father's house: bud tell him — an' be sure you mind 
my words — tell him he moost be alone in the glin ; no Uving 
thing can be next or near him; or else, woe to Pierce Shea; and 
woe, a thousand times, to him that's in his company. Now put 
on your hat, an' go your ways." 

Andy paused a moment, and then ventured to speak. 

" Och, maybe iv you burnt a bit o' kippin for me, I'd get lave 
to go wid him?" 
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"No!" roared Sheemn-na-Sheog; — "an* moreover, if you 
attempt the like, the flesh 'ill be withered on your bones." 

" I havn't another laffina in the Varsal world, this moment; 
bud here's a dacent coat; the ould caubeen* isn't very bad, 
bakase ifs my Sunday one, an' not the ould one iv all, an' isnt wid 
me more nor a year; an'.my oold brogaes is bran new ; not six 
months agone since they war in the brogue -maker's basket; an' 
sure all put together is weU worth another guineah-beg; an' m 
}ltT« 'em wid yoo, not azin' betther nor to thxiips9 )i£«m uuatt 
aa bara as I was bom; an' I'U maka my swear to be heitt a|^ |o 
moROW momin' afore jrou com ba d L. " 

^ Come bade from wiiere?"— . 

^ Avodi, that's a qaestion fit for more knowledge not Qad gave 
me; bat iv you get lava Hor me to go wid I'^roe to-monow 
night, you shan't be pot off wid half a gaisea, tf I war tQ job 
Om altar ibr id." 

^ Goh-mockF— •gdhnnock, — go your ways!" — exdaimed tiia 
lUry-man, in a voice of Aill command, his eyes flashing, and hia 
browa kiiU:ting and knitting as ba advanced on Andy, who^ 
gradually reoeding, unconsciously passed the tiireshold, and then 
tiM door was «la{^ed and barred against him. 

• Hat. 



(3) 
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CHAPTER XVL 



' RID6£ CHREE took care to be just going 
^ out to milk the cows as Andy Awling made 
phis appearance from the hills. Her enquiries 
as to his success, safety, and adventures, were 
I rapid and incessant. Andy answered, that he 
. had things to tell should make her gape *'the 
I full length and breadth of her mouth," and 
* he forthwith rehearsed everything that had 
be&llen him. The frightful omniscience of Sheeum-na-Sheeog: 
how he knew, beforehand, of his coming, and the business of his 
visit; how he told him where to find the half-guinea; how he 
dived into the very depths of his thoughts, and, finally, how he, 
Andy, scarce escaped a £edry-blast at their ominous parting; 
these matters formed his first budget of communication. 

Then, to Bridge's renewed questions, he went over all that 
related to Pierce Shea and Alley Dooling; and, if Bridge looked 
frightened before, she now smiled in heartfSelt satisfaction. No 
one had ev^ heard the like, she said; she was about to despair 
when first she looked in Andy's face, for it had not anything like 
good news in it; but his latter words made her mind easy; all 
would end well; and he had only to give the herb and the little 
bottle to Master Pierce, and send him ofi" to the glen, at the 
earliest cock-crow, that blessed night 

Hero Andy demurred, however. He suspected, after all, that 
her nice bit of gold might just as well have been jerked over the 
moon, or into the bottom of the river; for not a single step 
should Pierce Shea trudge to Ballyfoile. 

" Musha, for what reason ?" Bridge asked, in her crossest 
tone. 

He would tell her that. He knew well what kind of a boy 
Master Pierce was; God did not please to give him much sense; 
he was a hot, scatter-brained fellow, over-bold and hearty: — if 
he had to do with hojiest Christians, like himself, that a body 
could hit with an alpeen, no one could blame him for being 
" fractious" when occasion offered ; but, when his business lay 
among a very different kind of people, the more easy and civil 
was his speech, the greater his chance of success, and the better 
for himself. Pierce, heaven help him for an omadhoun! did not 
mind that theory a bit; and, instead of takmg off his hat, and 
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making his scrape, and saying soft words (the way a hody would 
do that had to deal with a hard landlord, that we didn't care the 
divil had in his pocket all the while), instead of this, why, Pierce 
would be inclined to use high words, and to call them bad names, 
in revenge for keeping Alley so long from him; nay, if they did 
not yield her up at the first word, who could tell but he might 
strike at them; and then see what a pretty piece of work we 
should have of it! 

And so, Bridge again asked, he did not intend to tell Master 
Pierce a word of his morning's journey? 

Never a word, then. Since Andy could not go along with 
his foster-brother, to keep him out of harm's way, on the spot, / 
determined he was to keep him at home, any how. 

And, what would Andy say, if Sheeum-na-Sheeog should 
make a cripple of him, all the days of his life, for disobeying his 
commands? 

No danger of that If Andy was to assist in taking Alley 
from the good people, like enough Sheeum might "turn hia 
head wid his face behind him," or put the back part of him be- 
fore; and then, upon his conscience, he should be a show to look 
at, sure enough; but, when it would be all the other way ; when, 
in feet, instead of forcing or conjuring her from them, he was to 
have a hand in keeping her where she was; in leaving among 
them the comeliest colleen in Leinster county, barring Bridge 
Chree, who stood before him; why, for such a turn as this, 
Sheeum-na-Sheeog would be obliged to him, and think well of 
him, on his friends' account, rather than do him any harm. 

Well — ^Bridge didn't care to cross him, and she saw it was 
better let Andy have his own way in time. But, considering aU 
the good money it had cost, — and money does not grow on the 
bushes in the field, — would it not be a pity, a sin, and a shame, 
to throw away the bottle or the sprigs of canavaun-begf. — So, 
she asked Andy to give them to her. 

" For what to do wid 'em. Bridge, k-roon ?" 

Avoch, there was a poor creature of a cousin she had, who was 
bewitched; and, sometimes of a night, she stole off* with the 
fairies, and used to be out with them till morning dawn, in spite 
of herseli^ as her own lips avowed; and maybe the little bottle 
and the herb might cure her, and keep her in her bed, for the 
future. 

" Like enough," Andy said; and instantly presented them to 
Bridge, wishing her luck in her attempt. 

But Bridge. wanted the bottle and the canavaun-beg for an- 
other purpose. 

Pierce Shea had jtist arrived from the fair, his mind agitated 
by the danger of his present situation, and additionally embar- 
rassed that he could not disburthen it, for sympathy or advice, 
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to any one axoimd Mm. Sren from his ftMter-brotiiAr li« htd 
^Bflgrdflod the truth of his nocturnal adventure, and the bloody 
aeddentB of the following day; accounting for his absence by a 
flliory of a new and still firaitlees search after his mistress and her 
niTidier. Doran he had seen but once, and then only for a hasty 
moment, since the whiteboy outrage. The warning of ihe 
mendicant at the foir led him to appr^end tiiat private infor- 
mations either were or would be sworn against him ; and all 
Us foars and thoughts, experience and reasonings, pointed to 
Crohoore-na-bilhoge as the infonner; how this abhorred and 
mysterious individual could have come by his evidence still re- 
maining matter for discovery. 

While pondering these doubts, as he sat silently gazing at the. 
parlour fire, Pierce was surprised by a sudden pressure of his 
mot, from some one who had «it»ed the room without his notiee, 
and who immediately walked to the door. Looking around he 
^ ts ed Ytd Bridge Giiree ; and he was more and more surprised to 
observe that, as if to avoid the observation of his mother, who 
sat knitting in the window, she now winked the crooked eye at 
him. Of late,«Bridge and he had been only passing dvil; for, 
«waie as he was of the honourable attachment subsistibiig between 
her and his foster-brother, he sedulously avoided any of those 
little romping civilities that all his motlMsr's maids expected of 
him, but that he foared might give Andy uneasiness; and he 
could not, therefore, but marvel at the pressure and wink of the 
betrothed Bridge Ohree. As lus looks followed her through the 
door for an explanation, she winked again and again, and added 
an unequivocal motion of her head that was plainly translatable 
into — " follow me as fast as you can." — His late train of thought 
now took fire, and believing, with a quick spasm and sinking of 
the heart, that a tale other than a love tale was to be communi- 
cated, he hastily followed her footsteps. 

Bridge, still beckoning silence with her hand, led the way 
through the house and yard to ^' the haggart;" and there, be- 
tween two huge stacks of com, where there was scarce room to 
nush in, and where she judged they were effectually screened 
irom observation, began her story. Pierce heard, with relief and 
wonder, the whole account of Andy's journey to 6heeum-na- 
Sheeog, and received from her hand the bottle of charmed water 
and the sprigs of canavaun-bcff, accompanied by directions when, 
and where, and how to use them, and for what purpose: after 
which, with many cauti(ms and prayers to conceal her agency 
from Andy Awling, Bridge glided back to her kitchen, and left 
Pierce to his own reflections and resolves on the strange and un- 
usual occurrence. 

VdgH was fost filling. We do not say that PicMe Shea was 
entirely free from the shadow of the great cloud of local super- 
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stition which since his infamcy had hovered over him ; and just 
as far from asserting that he bdieved a word of the promise of 
the fidiv-man, or of what had been said concerning the power 
and Tirtnes of the simple drop of water and the withered weed 
he held in his hands. But, along with the shattered and restless 
state of mind that, while it deprived him of the power of calm 
thought or reason!]^, enfeebled him also, he had heard, no matter 
how or firom whom, an assurance of meeting, that night, his 
long-lost and dearly loved mistress, and this imparted a hope, or, 
at least, an imptJse that was irresistible. He resolved, even 
tfaotigh it should prove but an act of stupid absurdity, to try the 
charm that Bridge and the sage of the hills had reconmiended. 
Danger, too, stared him in the face, from the prospect of expos- 
ing himself alone, far from human assistance, and in the dead 
hour of the night, on the very spot where a recent attempt had 
been made on his life; but the form of Alley again flitted before 
his imagination and his hope, and all other considerations 
vanished; nor would we have the reader think so humbly of 
Pierce Shea as to suppose mere personal hazard could influence 
him even in such a mortal debate. 

At all events, whether he believed or doubted, or whether or 
no he once truly debated the sublect— which is a doubt to u»— 
Fierce Shea, at the time prescribed, closing on midnight, with 
only the host of frost-cleared stars witnessing his motions, stood, 
in the lone and distant glen of Ballyfbile, on the spot where an 
assassin had once levdUed at his heart ; flong, separately, the 
sprigs of canavaun-beg in the wind's eye, — and, turning hastily 
round, as a faint breathing seemed to arise at his ba^ Alle^ 
Dooling was before him. 

The figure was at rest, showing no isign of the motion that 
must have brought her to the spot, except that her light drapery 
fluttered, and that her bosom quickly rose and fell, like a chord 
tremblmg after it had ceased to §ound, or a bird just perching 
after a frightened flight, with its little plumage yet in disorder. 
She was p<de, and thinner than her lover had before seen her, and 
her eye widened and darkened, in an expression new and start- 
ling to him. Tet, under this change, and only assisted by the 
weak starlight, Pierce knew his mistress at a glance. His first 
instinctive action, prompted by wild surprise, with perhaps a 
dash of supernatural consternation in it, was to start back, utter- 
ing a low cry ; but the master-passion instantly reassimied its 
sway; and while the pale girl extended her arms, as if in 
reproach, they were locked in a lover's embrace a moment after. 

For a considerable time, tears, alone, found their way ; and, 
during another pause, they could but exchange the words,^— 
" C»i, Alley— oh, Pierce I" — ^until, relieved by successive showers 
of weeping, Pierce was the first to speak. 
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"My heart's darling! my own poor Alley; — ^how often, and 
in what despair, I have sought this blessed meeting.; — Oh, I had 
no hope we should ever see each other! — and least of all did I 
think, after all my days and nights of toil and suffering, the joy 
was so near me!" 

" My beloved Pierce," she sobbed forth, in undisguised tender- 
ness, — "God knows whether or not I wished to see you; 
my poor heart was almost broken with its early sorrows, and 
you were not near me — ^you, that poor heart's only remaining 
comfort!" 

" Do not think of the past, Alley; the storm is blown away; 
and our future lives shall be spent in the sunshine." 

" Oh, heaven grant it may be possible ! — for, indeed, in- 
deed, the storm was black and bitter ;-Hmd has its cloud so 
surely past away?" 

" It has, it has ; my heart bounds to tell you so ; and your 
own, dearest Alley, should confirm the answer: — ^what do you 
mean? — ^I have many things to ask you, and many things to 
tell — but this is no place — here under the cold night — let me 
conduct you home," 

^^Home, Pierce!" — and she burst into fresh tears. 

"Yes, dear Alley, the home where you will be welcome 
dearly — ^where I, and my mother — ** 

" Your mother! — ^but mine. Pierce, where is mine?" 

"Forget it, my beloved girl — ^forget it, for the present at 
least — and come, now — ^lean on me — come, come." 

Alley showed no symptom of motion, or of willingness to ac- 
company him, and only answered, with her hands spread over 
her face — " Pierce, Pierce!" 

" Well, love? — speak up, dearest Alley ; and quickly ; this is 
no place to stay in." 

" I cannot — ^no, no, Pierce, I cannot go with you!" 

" Cannot! — and now I recollect — ^your presence— the wild joy 
of seeing you — of holding you once more to my heart — this 
banished all other thoughts. Alley; — ^but tell me: — who sent or 
led me here? had Sheeum-na-Sheeog anything to do with my 
seeing you? — ^'tis a foolish question-— but had he?' 

" He had, indeed." 

"AjBtonishing! — ^what am I to understand? — and now you 
cannot let me be your conductor from this wild glen?" 

"Pierce, it is impossible; you and I must still live se- 
parate?" 

" Must ! I ask again, Alley, what can you mean ? you stand beside 
me — my arms are round you — ^you are unaccompanied — ^free to 
act— free to make me blest or curst — happy or mad! and yet 
you say we must part again?" 

" I am not free to act, Pierce; and though my heart at last 
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break while I say it — still I do say we must part here — ^here on 
the very spot we have met" 

" We must not, by heaven ! whatever maybe yonr mystery — 
whoever the agents that control yon — spirit or mortal — man or 
devil — ^hah :" he interrupted himself, as one horrible recollection 
darkened his soul — " Listen to me, Alley, and answer me. — I 
have a right to ai^ the question — ^you left your father's and 
your mother's house with their bloody murderer!" 

"Pierce, Pierce, spare me!" was her only reply, given in a 
low and shuddering accent. 

"If I could — ^if I dared, I would. Alley! — ^your heart is not 
more riven to hear, thim mine to speak-— but recollect it is 
Pierce Shea that speaks, and Alley Dooling that hears — 
how did the villain act towards you? where did 'lie convey 
you?" 

She was silent. 

" Do you still live with him, I say?" 

" I dare not answer you." 

Echoing her words in horror and agony, he untwisted her 
arms from his neck, held her from him, looked with glaring eyes 
into her face, and resumed, in a hollow, broken voice, — 

" Only one word more. Alley, and answer, or be silent again, 
as you wish. — ^Do you refuse to quit him?" 

She was again idlent 

He continued to hold her from him, and to look into her eyes, 
until the gradually rising passion gurgled, and at laat shrieked 
in his throat, and then, when it had gained its utmost, he let her 
go, and with arms still extended, as he stept backward, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Stand for yourself then, woman! We part indeed." 

"Pierce, Pierce, do not throw me from you:" she sprung 
wildly to his neck again. 

"No, no! take your. hands — ^your touch — from my neck and 
me! God, oh God! how am I requited by this girl! by her for 
whom my heart has lain waste, my peace and Ufe been a wreck 
and a struggle! whom to embrace once more, pure, and innocent, 
and Mthfol, was my soul's only hope and eflfort — and now — 
now;" the tears interrupted him; "and now she returns to me 
a dishonoured, worthless, fialse creature! No, no. Alley," he 
continued, turning from her; "no, no, free me of your arms — 
and there — ^there-— stand for yourself I say." 

She sunk on her knees, clasped her hands, and casting her 
eyes upward, till they were hid in the sockets, and had almost 
cracked with the straining, appealing effort, — 

"God, that rules in heaven!" she muttered deeply, "pity 
and comfort me ! give me strength to bear what I must bear-^ 
tills, the worst of all ; and, father — smother — ^you that are tu^R 
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eoioying th» H^ oC gloxy, pray to God for yo«r nMsetabW 
cbuighterr 

With ibe kst word, the poor girl sank on tba oarth, liar fiuse 
downward, lobbing aa if aha craved it to open, and give bar 
nat. 

An agony 90 ntter and so tondiing oonld not £hU to smita 
the lorePs hearty amid all its workingB of rage and disappoii^ 
ment, with hasty remorse; he rq[»roached himself far having 
been too croel and too stem; and now, standing over her, 
said,— 

** Alley, dear Alley; dear yet, though lost to me Ibr ever — 
check this terrible sorrow-— rise up — eome with m e J o h, I 
do love you stUl, though we can never be anything to each 
other — but^iome^-oome to my mother's home and comfort — ^wa 
will spend our lives to make yon happy — save yourself from 
further woe and in£amy — rise and come with me." 

He touched her, and she i^nrang vip, esdaimhig^— "No,'no, 
Pierce, come not near me— lay no hand en me — I have now to 
do an act I could not do were your arms around me.** 

She retreated from him, ekpped her hands loudly, and cried 
out, — "Now! nowl Here! hare!" and Fierce foimd himself 
instantly overpowered — pulled to the earth, in spite of all 
his efforts — ^his hands tied behind his back, and his feet also 
secured; the rapid work of four strong men, who took him un- 
prepared for their sudden and alarming attack, 

** And now. Pierce," said Alley, stooping down and kissmg, as 
ha lay on the sward, his avoiding cheek*— ^' farewell! I am going 
from you ; I said we should part on the spot whaie ws had met; 
may we meet again, and be happier." 

'^ The curse <S a betrayed and broken heart oome between you 
and hiHPpiness, devil in an angel's shape!" he exchumed. 

" Pierce, I forgive you ; may God forgive you !" she turned 
and disappeared, and he sunk into a horrid^ lethargy. 

The exertions of those who had overpowered him to raise htm 
up^ and bear him along on their shoulders, oonf usedly restored hia 
senses; he became just eonsdous of being hurried through the 
glen; but his thoughts never once turned to their probable pur- 
pose or destination; Alley Dooling, lost, blasted, base, and trea- 
cherous, was all he could comprehend i whan—* 

Thwack, thwack, thwack! came three successive and tremens 
dous blows of Andy Awling's alpeen, against the skulls of three 
of his captors, and down they foil of course) and down came 
Pierce Shea, of course, also; the fourth man, as Andy after- 
wards said, "gave leg-bail, an' cleared off." The deliverer 
palled and tugged to loose the fetters of his foster-brother; but 
as they were formed of tough leather stri^M and buddes, it was 
soma tune before ha saooaoded; and whan, atlast, Fiacoewaslree^ 
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and wbttt Aadjr, M tb« next pfesaing tKmskUratioii, tiinied to 
look ate the prottrate enemy, they were not viable, a xeeoneo- 
tioa «Bd » lelreat haying taken place while he was otherwiao 
occnjpiad. Then he proposed an instant pursmt. 

*'Nc^ no," groaned Fierce, *'they are Alley Pooling's firiendf ; 
and sha i a ■■■ n o matter whaU-I will go home— 4o forget her if 
I ceacL'^htawm pity and strengthen me! — I will attend to 
oothnig bat my bu^esa— 4iothing; come, Andy; my heart ia 
cold, Andy-— oold; come away.^ He did not afterwards opaii 
his lips. 

, AiMly happened to be near the com-atacks as Pierce and Bridge 
glided between them; naturally curious, to say the least, ha 
concealed himself " handy by," and overheard the confttrenos} 
he knew that, Fierce once in possession of the secret, he could 
not prevent his visit to the glen; he knew, also, the threatened 
danger that awaited himself should he venture to accompany 
Mm ; bat something was to be done, first, then, he sought out 
Bridge, to aoold her heartily ; but his recollection of the amiabla 
motive, so flattering to his vanity, that had gravely governed 
hev actionl^ together with Bridge's unbounded smiles and home 
aigomenta, considerably turned away his anger. Next, ha 
watched the live-long night till he saw Pierce set out : and the sus- 
pense and misery that foUowed was not to be borne: he stole oat 
to his "loft," or slewing apartment, for his alpeen} clutched it, 
turned it round in his hand, spit on it, and gave a jump and » 
shout in the dark; and then, fairy-blast or not, cripple or no 
cripple, stole off to BaUyfoile; watched at some distance, Pieioe 
and AUey; witnessed her treachery; got sense enough, after allf 
to see he had no fEiiries to deal with — ^though, even if he had, hia 
alpeen would not, therefore, be now more quiet; coolly seized hia 
proper time, and rescued his foster-brother. 

He rescued him, alas! but for a short time to have him ffee» 
and, whatever might have been the unknown fate that awaited 
Pierce, from those into whose hands Alley Dooling had delivered 
him, the fate for which he was reserved seemed terrible as any 
that could befall him. 

When he reached his fether's home, Pierce threw himself, 
without undressing, on hia bed ; his heart wretched, his mind dull 
and stupified, and not performing wjth regularity any of its 
accustomed movements. Sleep came not, yet he might be said, 
with regard to the functions of waking Itfe, to sleep profoundly; 
and thus, lying motionless, his eyes shut, and his ears inatten- 
tive, he was for some time unconscious of an unusual bustle that, 
almost since he entered his chamber, had filled the house. At 
last, however, it reached his senses ; and he was about to leap up, 
to inquire into the cause, when his father, pale and shaking, 
rushed into the room. This sight reduced Pierce to a state of 
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Stupor, worse than that from which he had jost roused himself; 
he became indifferent to the voice and action of his father, who 
questioned him on something, and urged him to do something< 
he talked of Alley Dooling: — and he was seized by the officers 
of justice. The sheriff of the county, assisted by a military 
force, arrested him on a well-founded charge of whiteboyism. 

As an electric shock restores feeling to the paralysed, this 
announcement brought him to himself And, as he was led 
Ibrth, a guarded and marked criminal, and beheld the tearless 
horror of his father's look, and felt the desperate clinging of Ms 
aged mother, while her frantic screams pierced the paternal roof;, 
and as the sobs and wailings of his poor foster-brother, and the 
universal grief of all around him, rung in his ears — a chOl, death- 
like, by anticipation, closed on Pierce's heart One poor eSort 
he did make, to bear himself like a man; but when, obeying its 
motion, he clasped and wrung his father's hand, and on his knees 
Mgged forgiveness for the culpable disobedience that must now 
bring him to a felon's death, and bow down that stricken head 
with sorrow and with shame; when, again and again, he 
returned the terrible embraces of his shrieking mother; gave 
back Andy Houlohan's kiss ; shook hands, for the last time, witli 
all the weeping household; and with lingering fondness, and in 
wretched smiles, patted the head of the old fidthfid mastiff, as he 
cast a long look to the old hearth that henceforth should never 
blaze for him, nor be a place of simple and holy recollections to 
those he left around it; — ^when, in a convulsive struggle for 
resignation, he attempted all this, nature refused to support him; 
he wept like a child; and the "Mother, mother, do not break my 
heart!" — "Father, forgive me, and pray formel" — and the last, last 
—"God be with you all!" came from a bosom overflowing in 
Intterest anguish, and in a voice &int and wailing as that of a 
cradled infant 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



^ E lidve said that it was the assizes time of 
' KUkenny-. Pierce Shea arrived there before 
I the morning sitting of the court. In two 
^botira afterwards he was put on his trial 
[befott God and his country. The evidence 
ywm cc^nclusive against him, on different 
|chargi?5; and here he saw he had again to 
' encounter the cool well-concerted machinations 
of Crohoore-nar-bilhoge; one of the witnesses was the assassin 
of Ballyfoile; the same who, obviously under the influence of 
Crohoore, had personally attempted his life; and Pierce felt it 
not difficult to conceive that, having failed in the attempt to 
assassinate him, the murderer now hired this wretch to swear 
away his life in a court of justice. 

The man was cross-examined as to the fact of his having been 
employed to fire at Shea; he denied it sturdily and scoffingly; 
two persons only could contradict him. Doran and ijidy 
Houlohan; but Doran did not appear, as he was himself hiding 
from justice; and poor Andy felt so truly bewildered by the 
situation of his dear foster-brother, that when caUed upon, he 
could ndther answer nor recollect anything with the necessary 
distinctness. 

This person deposed to the presence of Shea at the attack on 
the dragoons. One of the surviving soldiers also easily identified 
him; and the proctor, with equal readiness, accused him of having 
assisted in the outrage upon his person. It was, however, elirated 
in cross-examination, that Pierce had subsequently saved his life 
at peril of his own; and, owing to this slight extenuating fact, 
the criminal was allowed forty-eight hours to prepare for death. 
Sentence was passed on him at two o'clock in the afternoon of 
the morning of his arrest, which was on a Tuesday. 

About eleven o'clock the next night, Wednesday, a thundering 
knock pealed at the door of a splendid mansion, situated in the 
great square of Stephen's Green, in the metropolis of Ireland, 

The proprietor of the mansion was a young gentleman of family, 
talent, and education; and, though young (not more than twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years of age), he held an office of trust and 
consideration under the Irish government, and was the represen- 
tative of one of her boroughs, in the then native parliament, 
Other and more private anecddtea of Inni, <^A&m Q^ox ^NM^sd&qti. 
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Since his other's death, which happened in his childhood, Mr. 
B. had been landlord of Clarah; and, when a boy, his school 
vacations were often spent in the hospitable farm-houses of Ned 
Shea and Tony Dooling, where he found comfortable accommo- 
dations, and abundance of joyous exercise and country sports; 
with, in the person of Piercet Shea, a eompanion every way fitted 
to share or lead in his rural pursuits. Pierce rode as good a 
horse as his young landlord, and rode him as well; he was as 
good a shot; a better courser, and knew to a certainty where 
game of every kind could be had for the-starti^g. Their ages 
were alike; their tempers both amiable; their tastes too, notwith- 
atanding the difference in sodal rank, similarf fbr, as ire have 
before observed, Pierce's education had by no means been n^eot- 
ed; so that if he could not invariably follow the mdre extended 
OS more systematic attainments of the young squire, as shown in 
their occasional conversations, it requiied but little effort to make 
bin do so; and his youthful zeal and quickness in as kin g ques- 
tions were repaid by the ingomousness of his admiring tutor, 
whO| along with the wish and pleasure of communicating know- 
ledge, felt, perhaps, a degree of natural vanity in displaying 
si^erior acquirement In ^Eict, they became friends; and, an 
accident further served to fix and enlarge the good-will Mr. B, 
bore his esteemed young tenant; Pierce had preserved, if not his 
liSdf his limbs at least, by checking, with imminent danger to 
hiiQself, on the verge of a precipitate quany, a restive horse, over 
which his companion had lost all control, and which was plunging 
headlong to the precipice. 

With maturer years, indeed, came different occupations; 
distinct places in different ranks of society; and, of course, 
mutual estrangement and regulation, if not some forgetfulness of 
the early intercourse of boyhood. But Mr. B. was too worthy 
a young man to have altogether a bad memory. 

The tremendous knocking at his door roused Mr. B. irom a 
sound sleep; for he had gone to bed early. He listened; it was 
repeated; he rang his bell violently, and shortly appeared his 
fovourite attendant, with a light in one hand, and a letter in the 
other. He snatched the letter; glanced over it, and asked with 
much interest,^— 

" Who is the bearer of this, Pat?'* 

**As ugly a little fellow, plase your honour, as ever you'd 
wish to see." 

" Leave the light, and show him instantly up stairs." 

" Into which room. Sir?" 

*' Into this — this room; make haste." 

"I'm thinkin', if your honor war afther seein' him, you 
wouldn't bid me let him up." 

"That will be decided when I do see him— begone, Pat, and 
obey my ctxmnands." 
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^ JMKk 1^ qiiAre eDOOgli,'* muttered the senraat as 1m des- 
cended, '<to go an' bid ns riiow tfie spalpeen of an ugly ttHis 
diTil, skll the wa/ up to his oim bed-room. — ^Will joa pUse^ ^/' 
stan^g at the liead'of (tie stainnse, that commanded the haU, 
^ will TOO. pkse, sir, to walk up to bis honoris bed-nxHn?" 

**aJ I doa't plase; — FU stay wbere I am for your mastec^s 



« Eh{* laid tiie seryant, staring. 

"Are you deaf? — Didn't you hear me?" 

** Do you mane that I'm to repeat afth^ yos, to my own 
masUier, In exehaage for my dvil message?** 

'* Yes, tell yotir own masther I don't choose to go i^, but wffl 
wait here fbr his answer; that's what I said afore; can't yva 
hear me yet, thaA you look so fooUsh?** 

^Mni^ 'pon my oonsdienoe, but It's a high joke, sure 
enough," mumbled Pat, turning up stain; '^tdl your masdier, 
says he," squatting down, to reduce himself to the height of his 
subject, while he xtdmlcked his words — " tell your own mastho: 
/ don't choose to come up-— well ; sorrow the like erer cum across 
me; aa' he looked as tf he had a grate mind to ate a body^ 
liiough, upon my honor, I think he'd fit in my riding-'ooat 
pocket." 

He re-entered hfs mastei's chamber. 

" Faith, glory to your honor, if the dawny ugly-mngged lolkw 
iSiaifc broiight tiiat same letter isn't grate in one way, he's grate 
another way; tell your masther, say? he to me, I don't choose to 
come up, but HI stop where I am fi» his answer." Again stoop- 
ing on his haum^es, and making a hideous fooe, to render e^dent 
the canse of his suipiise or amusement. 

"Will you ever be serious, Pat?" adced Mr. B. who was 
now up, and attired in his moming-gown. 

" When we're both married, plase your honour.** 

" Well, well; tell this mighty great little man I shall come to 
him." 

** Ulla loo! '* said Pat, as he again withdrew, ** This bates all 
before it." He tarried a moment on the landing-place, to study 
how he riiould address the strange animal below; and, ere he 
had proceeded ikrther, his master passed him, descended the 
stalni, and approached the stranger. 

The almost exhausted lamp had been relighted in ibs hall, 
but was not sufficient to illumine the e^ac^ous apartm^t; and in 
the remotest gloom, leaning against a pillar, stood the diminuttye 
figure of tiie midn!^ courier. He put his hand to his hat as 
I^, 3* approached him. 

^ICss Lorett writes me tSiat nke owes you much for a signal 
flerrloe, my good fcifind." 

^ I thank her for owning it to your honor.'*' 
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" Bnt she writes in a huny, and "without any particulars: pray 
how did the cause for obligation arise? " 

** Doesn't Miss Lovett mention it in the letter?" 

" She does not — I have said as much before." 

"Well, your honor; self-praise is no praise; an* I'm a bad 
hand at it, any way; but you'll be in Kilkenny yourself early 
to-morrow, plase God, an' then you'll have it from her own 
mouth; an' its thought,'* he added with a frightful grin, " your 
honor wouldn't wish a betther story-teller." 

"Very well, sir," replied Mr. B., whose cheeks coloured a 
Utile; — "it is certainly my intention to be in Kilkenny by 
twelve o'clock to-morrow; and you may be assured that — 
egcdusive of the lady's request, which is law to me — I should, 
of my own free will, do my utmost in this matter." 

" May your honor get your reward; an' you'll have more than 
one grateful heart to bless you." 

"When did you leave Kilkenny?" 

"Ten hours ago: " — ^the distance was fifty-seven miles. 

" Indeed! — then you have not loitered." 

" No, your honor; nor can't loiter now, I have much business 
before me, yet; and must be back in nine hours, if the horses 
meet me fair." 

" You will convey these few hasty lines to Miss Lovett," giving 
hhn a note. 

" That 111 do, plaise God, early in the momin' o' this day, 
comin' on:" — he turned to go — " an' we may depend on your 
honor in regard o' what 'Miss Lovett writes about?" 

" Yes, you may; my eyes shall not close 'till I am in Kilkenny, 
and the prayer of the letter you have brought me, ^ilfiUed." 

" IJie time is short" 

" This is Wednesday night — and — let me see— to-morrow at 
noon you say?" 

" To-morrow at one o' the clock, your honor." 

" Then depend on me; — ferewell." 

" Well; I must be for Kilkenny this moment; and so I wish 
your honor a good bye." 

" Open the door, Pat: " — and Pat, running down with a light, 
obeyed in increased wonder. When it was opened, the stranger 
slowly moved from his position; gained the street steps; pulled 
off his hat, and with a " God guard your honor," flung a paper 
into the hall; just as he turned to walk down the steps, the light 
held by Pat feSl on his face, and Mr. B. started suddenly at the 
now well-known features of one about whom he had reason to 
feel peculiar interest. 

" Seize that person, Pat! " — he exclaimed, stooping to pick up 
the paper. The servant shot through the hall-door; his master 
read the document; and when he had done, said — " This, to me, 
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is wonderfoL" In a few minutes Fat returned alone, his clothes 
soiled with the mire of the street, and his countenance pale and 
agitated. 

" What's the matter with you, man?" asked Mr. B. 

" Faith an* I don't well know, plase your honor," answered the 
servant, now gravely enough; " I cum up to the little man two 
dours off, just at the tumin'; an' cum back if you plase, says I, 
the masther wants you; what's his business, says he, stoppin* 
and facin* round upon me; he'll tell you that, when you cum, 
says I; then he'll never tell me, now, says he, for I'm in sich a 
hurry I can't cum back at all; be asy, says I, an' I put out my 
hand to grip him; when — I lave it to my death that I don't 
know how he done it — but up wid my heels, and down wid my 
head, any how; and, before I was upon my legs again, he was 
on the back of a horse I didn't see till that minute, and away 
wid him like the divU in a high wind — and by Gor, savin' your 
honor's presence, the divil himself couldn't do the whole thing a 
bit betther, if he was ped for it 

" You are a goose, Pat," said Mr. B. — " but now no more of 
this; prepare with all speed for my immediate departure." 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



.,>,^^ URTHER, mnrthir, won't you Itt me fMe 
'^C him at all?— -petitioned Andy Hoolohao, 
' cKnging to the bare of the iron gmted door ti 
the pii8(m in -which Pierce Shea was confttMid. 
'' ^Go along out o' that, yon ugly-lookin* 
thid;" answered the gruff voioe of the luffian 
' who filled at once the offices of Jailor axid 
turnkey, as he kx^ed the door, after admitting 
the broken-hearted old Ned Shea to a last intenriew with his 
MO, <m the morning of the day of his appointed exeoutioB. 

"Och! you d<m*t know that we war reared up togetiber, 
amost ever since the day we were bom," poor Andy continued in 
tears. 

" Ha ! ha I aye; an' may be, deserve to be hung up together, 
the last day o* your lives, just to keep you from parting," re- 
torted Matthew. 

" An* aint I poor Pierce's own foster-brother?" 
"Rot you, have you the sheriff's ticket? " 
" Ochone, I dunna know what it is." 

" Put your hand in your pocket and try : " looking knowingly, 
and makiog a show as if reckoning money on the palm of his 
hand. 

" It's not mooch that I have, Grod help me, bud T\\ give id 
wid a hearty good will, wishin' it was more for your sake, sir," 
and he handed a sixpence through the bars. 

" The curse of Cromwell on you, for a poor beggarly rogue, 1 
thought as much ; you have no money thrashed," putting it up 
deliberately. 

" Musha, I brought no more out wid me." 
" Nor left none at home, I'm thinkia* " — and Matthew turned 
off towards the interior of the prison. 

" Oh I the Lord protect you, an' won't you let me io, afther 
all?" 

" Is it for that? — ^no, no ; I've let you take a peep for your 
sixpence ; but two thirteens for a turn in ; that's the rule." 

" Murther, murther, iv I had a bit iv a sledge ! " said Andy, 
dancing with madness, and making several ringing blows at the 
bars with his alpeen. 
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^' Sodger ! " — said Matthew, returning, and speaking to a scn> 
tinel outside — '' Sodger, turn this thief's breed from the place he 
ought to be put in." 

" Sodger, ma-chree," in his turn exclaimed Andy to the gren- 
adier, who quickly pressed him back with the but of his musket 
— " you'll be pitiful to me, an' ax 'em to let me see my poor 
Pierce Shea!" 

" No concern of mine — stand back." 

" He'll never die asy widout just saying, God be wid you, 
Andy." . 

" Back man — can't tell, I'm sure — ^back." 

" Considher, sodger, a-hudg ; — ^you might be in his case yet" 

" Damme, fall back." 

" An' how would you look if they kept your own poor foster- 
brother from you ? " — 

"No more talk, or" — presenting his bayonnet, — "Musha, 
thrust away ; little myself cares I was kilt dead this moment" 

And Andy scarce stirred, until the sentinel, again reverting 
his piece, shoved him oS his post with sufficient force to send him 
staggering among the crowd his cries had attracted in the street 
before the prison. 

"Hell never get a word o' me; — Hell die "\vidout partin' 
frum me ! an' I'll never know pace again, 'till the sod covers 
mysef ! " it was now past nine o'clock. 

" Andy Houlohan ! " — ^whispered a sharp voice in his ear. 

Andy turned to the si;)eaker ; it was Paddy Loughnan : but 
Andy did not recognise him. 

" There's pity on my heart for you," Paddy continued. 

" Musha, good loock to you ; fur it's little iv id is to be found 
here." 

" What 'ud you do for a body, supposin' he got you inside the 
dour o' the cage ? " 

" I'd lay my life down for him the next moment." 

" That 'ud be no great bargain ; little I'd get for it ; bud I ax 
no sich thing; just keep your eye on me, and come when I call 
you." 

He moved to some distance, and Andy saw him lay hold of a 
helpless little cripple, who, seated in a small car, had just been 
drawn by a more active mendicant before the prison gates. 

" Och, Lord save us ! what 'ud you want wid a poor lame 
crature ? " — asked the cripple. 

" None o' your divil's tricks, now," replied Loughnan ; " you 
made a fool o' me once on a time, an' that's more nor the law 
allows ; so, come your ways ; by good loock we're nigh hand to 
a lodgin' for you." 

" I'm a crippled body that does harm to no one, and don't you 
harm me, if you're a Christhen." 
(3) L 
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** By the yaitue o* the oath I tack on the green cloth, you 
can tell as big a stoiy as if you war the size o' the house — come 
in here." 

<* Help, help, good Christhens, for a poor cripple !" — cried the 
little fellow in the car. 

'* That's Longhnan, the bum-bailiff," said a young man in the 
crowd. 

^' Touch his head to the paTing-stoneSf'* said another. 

" Clean the kennel with the thievin' bum," said a third. 

"Loughnan, take your hands from the cripple," exclaimed 
several. 

"What call have you to him?," — asked a stout-built shoe- 
maker, who, with his hands under his well-waxed leather i^ron, 
now advanced. 

" Ax that 0* one that 'ill tell you," answered Paddy ; " an* 
Uke away your big fists there from my prisoner." 

" Divil a take, to plase you." 

" Neighbours, don't let a poor cratmre, widout power to help 
himself, be ill-used for nothing at all," still appealed the cripple. 

" Let him go ! " — ^resumed the comndserating Crispin. 

" Bother ! " — replied Loughnan, dragging the object from hia 
car. 

"Where's your warrant?" — demanded the shoe-maker, with 
a &ce of knowledge and importance. 

"Musha," laughed the bailiff, "what a way you're in, to 
know; an' 'tisn't the way you're in, but the figure you cut; 
come along, a-bouchal." 

" Let him go this moment," — the champion stept up fiercely. 

" Right, Joe," — and — " that's the way to serve him," — and — 
" smash the bum ! " cried his seconders, 

" God bless you, honest good gentlemen," prayed the subject 
of dispute. 

" I'll tell yez what," roared Loughnan ; " he's a fair caption ; 
there's lawful money ready for the job; an' I'll sware a sazure 
agin every ugly mother's son of you." 

" Curse your law," resumed Crispin; " do you think we'll take 
it from you ? Shew your warrant, an' then no harm done : if 
not, let God's cripple alone." And there was a general shout, as 
prefatory indication of putting into force their resolve to rescue 
the cripple. Loughnan tugged at his prisoner, and received many 
smart blows on his hat from behind, some of which sunk it over 
liis eyes ; he shoved it up, looked round, and could see none but 
demure faces, but was again similarly assailed ; turned again, and 
again could only see countenances of fixed gravity ; it was evident 
that fun, as much as compassion, was the motive to a row. He 
now became assured he could not carry his point by himself, and, 

" Where are you at all, Andy Houlohan ? " he cried. 
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** Here I am,^' aoflwered Andy, jumping thro' the ring, alpeea 
in hand. 

*'TeU the divil's-limbs who this is,*' Loughnan continuedt 
snatchh^ off tiie hat and blanket of the aupposed criple. 

*^ Oh, Diea-na^glorive ! " shouted Andy, as he jumped back in 
horror — ** 'tis Crohoore-na-bilhoge I ** 

" An' what did he do, Andy 1 " 

**Och! tiie Lord keep us from all harm! — sure did'nt ha 
murder Tony Doolin an' his wife in the middle o' their sins ! " 

*♦ Oh-ho," said the shoe-maker, wagging his head knowingly, 
and replacing his hands under his apron, '* that's a horse of 
another colour ; we all heard of that bloody business, and of a 
certainty, just such a kind o' crature they say done it" 

" Ram him in ! ram him in ! " was now the general cry. 

"Andy," said Loughnan, "ketch your own hoult o' the 
cullaun, an' youll get snug into the crib for your throuble, 
where there's some, this moment, just as mad to get out." 

We omitted to say that the sturdy b^gar who drew Crohoore 
to the front of the jail had disappeared into the crowd at the be* 
ginning of the scuffle ; but Crohoore now seemed to invoke him, 
or some other individual. 

" Sheemun ! Sheemun I " he exclaimed, starting on his legi, 
and clapping his hands, while his face was stern rather than 
agitated — " run for me now, or Tm lost I You know the road 
they took — ^run, run I " 

** m do mj best, plase God I " answered a voice in the crowd. 
No (me could tell the other who had uttered the words. 

"He's spakin to the divil," remarked Paddy Loughnan; 
" they're just like two brothers, together ; but let me once get 
him inside, and the ould bouchal may have him afterwards, if he 
doesn't repent iv his bargain : " and so saying he dragged Cro- 
hoore to the prison door ; Andy, who but for the reward held out, 
would not have laid a finger on him, cautiously assisting. 

"Here," said Paddy, as the jailor appeared, "just let thia 
bouchaleen into the rat-thrap." 

" On what account ? " asked the gruff Matthew. 

" Did you never hear tell o' one Crohoore-na-bilhoge ? " 

" Whoo ! he's heartily welcome; an' his nate dry lodgin' ready 
this many a day;" the door opened to Paddy, Andy, and the at 
last captured Crohoore; — and, "Lug him along, lug him along," 
barked out Matthew as he waddled before. 

They had, for some distance, to walk through a low arched 
passage, until they arrived at a trap-door, which, by means of a 
step-ladder, gave descent to the lower regions : and before they 
arrived at this point, Paddy Loughnan spoke half to himself} 
half to Andy Hoidohan. 

"Well; he's no witch afther all ; lou^t to\MtMLV^«btn^^ 
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tail and sthreeled to death ; arrah, what a pnrty hand I made of 
id in the ould cave o' Dtmmore ; I was ashamed to bid the good* 
morrow to myself even the next momin'; to go for to run away, 
as if it war the livin' daoul that crossed me ; an* it was only when 
I got home on my sort of an ould horse that I consith^red an' 
thought o' the thing ; why bad end to you, Paddy Loughnao, 
says I, 'twas only Crohoore that made them noises, an' gave you 
them blows that you couldn't see, an' said them dushmul things 
to bother you; an' his two eyes, an' nobody's else, that looked at 
you out o' the ground, when you roared out to Pierce Shea that 
you saw the homed divil, an' frightened him, too, an' tumbled 
him down by the little river : an' Paddy Loughnan, you're not 
worth a thrawneen, to let sich a little sheeog iv a thing make an 
ownshuch o' you ; then I swore a big oath, I'd never rest asy 'tiU 
I had a hould o' the lad; an' sure now I'll sleep in a quiet con- 
science : aye, faith ; an' some good money under my head to snore 
on." 

They gained the trap-door ; Crohoore was heavily ironed and 
handcuffed at its edge, and then shoved down to his straw and 
his reflections. 

Soon after, Andy was able to reach the cell where old Ned 
Shea had previously arrived, to take a last farewell of his son. 

The young spirit springs Ughtly from the pressure of affliction ; 
but when the frost of many winters have stiffened *the fibres of 
the heart, and that the pulse within is but a puny throb, the 
blow of calamity shatters as it falls on them, and the beatings of 
hope are not heard triumphing in the silence of that wreck. 
When the old man entered his child's cell, the poor criminal 
could scarcely recognise his father. Little more than a short 
day had elapsed since the preserved rose of youth cheerily bluslied 
on the cheek that was now white and livid ; and the eye that, 
secure in happiness, used to sparkle with almost boyhood's fire, 
was bcamless and hollow. He appeared at the low door, as 
doomed and judged a being as the prisoner he came to visit ; one 
for whom there was no longer a hope or piurposc on earth ; one from 
whom the world and life had passed away; who was indebted to 
the one but for the light it lent, and wliich he loved not, and to 
the other for a pufi* of breath, to which he was indifferent 

After Pierce, springing from the bed-side, on which he sat 
with his confessor, had clasped his father in his arms, and both 
had remained long in the wordless agony of their meeting, they 
parted a moment to gaze on each other. Then the father reeled 
and staggered; and, as the son strove again to support hun, he, 
too, felt the tremors and weakness of anguish and despair, and 
tottered under his sad burden. 

' " Put me somewhere to sit down. Pierce," said old Ned Shea; 
** neither of na can stand." 
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The clergyman assisted them to the side of the wretched bed, 
the only sittrng-place in the cell; and there Pierce still held his 
fiither in his arms. 

**0h, Pierce," he continued, gasping and choking, *'I am 
struck down; the oold heart is as weak as it will soon be 
desolate; I am come to speak to you for the last time in this 
world; to kiss your cheek for the last time; to feel your aims 
round me for the last time." 

" / cannot speak to youy father:" answered Pierce. 

** Pierce, Pierce, don't turn the face from me; soon, an' I'll see 
it no more — the face of my only child; an' thry an' spake, 
ll-vich; thry an' spake; for your voice, too, 'ill soon be gone 
from m3ft ear ; an' sit closer, an' let me hold you; for the could clay 
will soon hide you from your father." 

** You are terribly changed, sir," said Pierce, endeavouring to 
say something, and in a rallied tone. 

"Oh! I thank my God for that!" replied the old man, in a 
loud shrill voice — " 'tis a good sign. Pierce, a good sign!" 

Pierce shuddered in his soul. 

" Father, for the love of God, be comforted." 

"Comfort! comfort! there is none for me, boy; an' I want 
none; none when you are gone; all my comfort will then be 
with you in the grave; an' there I'll look for it." 

" Father, father, you break my heart, and make my death too 
bitter." 

"Well; I never wished to do that; I'd wish your sufferin' an 
easy one, Pierce; but oh. Father of all, look do^vn on us this 
day! come, Sl-vidi, come to me — this is the only time' I can lay 
my hand on you." 

" Oh, have pity on me, father." 

" But no; I spoke wrong; once again I will lay my hand on 
you; but then," — he added, in a voice of the blackest despair — 
" then, Pierce, you will be a strangled corpse." 

"Ned Shea, compose yourself," interrupted the clergyman; 
"your good son will then be with the Great Father you have 
invoked, in heaven." 

"Thaih, thaih!* you are not an ould man like myself, and 
you have no boy like mine" — and he pushed back the curling 
and clustering hair from his son's forehead, and with a quick 
glance ran over his features — " you have no boy like mine, the 
joy and pride of your heart, to be taken from you — and taken 
for ever." 

"Yet can I feel for your lot," resinned the priest; "do you 
feel for his and mine: he has but a short time, dear friend, to 
prepare for a long account ; and I to assist him in his duty. Let 
us kneel and pray together." 

* Father-as the Irish call their priests. 
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"Tei, let ns pray together," repeated old Shea; but, as they 
moyed, he again caught his son in his embrace: 

"And, Pierce, Pierce," he said, " the — ^the poor mother could 
not come to see you!" 

This took Pierce unprepared, and went like a kni& through his 
heart; he shrieked in agony, and cast himself on his rostliiig 
•tmw. 

The clergyman again gently exhorted to prayer; and after 
some time all were about to kneel, when a bustle in the passage 
attracted their notice, and Andy Houlohan rushed by the under- 
tnmkey, who appeared at the open door of the cell. 

"My poor feUow, have you come to see me?" said Pierc^ 
holding out his hand, as Andy, now stationary in grief and 
horror, stared upon the group. 

"Yes, 4-vich — just — just to say — God be ¥rid you," stam- 
mered the faithful creature. 

"We were going to pray," resumed Pierce; "come over, my 
dear Andy, and join us — ^father, when I am gone, you will be 
kind to this poor lad, for he was kind to me." 

A feeble moan came in answer from the father. 

" Fm thankful to you, Pierce, a-cuishla-marchree," continued 
Andy, still standing: — " but there's no need; no need; Pm not 
goin' to stay in this part o' the oounthry." 

"(Jod bless you, wherever you go, my poor Andy," said 
Pierce, pressing his hand. 

" Don't spake in that manner — don't. Pierce, or my throat 'ill 
burst!" — ^he put his hand to his neck, and his face became red, 
swollen, and distorted; and a catching and wheezing of the 
breath arose, gradually louder, until it gained a terrible gush of 
rough sorrow: and, "I'm lookin' at you," he resimied, "never 
to look agin; we war childer together; we war gor^oons 
together; I thought we'd be ould together; but now you lave 
me behind you ; Fll put the sod on your early grave," 

" This must not be," again interrupted the priest; " my peni- 
tent must be left alone with me;" and just then the entrance of 
the jailor served to assist him in putting his wishes into effect 

"The curse o' Scotland on you," said this man, turning to 
Andy, "what brought you here, or how did you come here?" — 
fbr he had not recognised, in the person that helped to bring in 
Crohoore, the same he had ordered from the gate — "be off, you 
jail-bird, or may be you'd get the length o' your tether, 
afther all." 

Andy flew to Piercie's arms ; the jailor tore him away; and he 
continued to look on his foster-brother, as he continued to go 
backwards, till the cell door was dashed in his face. The 
clergyman then silently led the father and son to a last embrace. 
It was wordleasi as the first they had exchanged at their 
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meeting. After a long pause, in obedience to a whisper from 
his ghostly adviser, Pierce sunk on his knees, crying out, — 

"Father, your benediction! and a forgiveness for the dis- 
obedience that brought me to this fate!" 

But the moment he imdid his arms from his fether, the old 
man fell, a dead weight, on the echoing floor of the cell. Pierce 
cried out, for he thought his &ther was dead. The priest soon 
ascertained, however, that he had but fainted; and urged Pierce, 
as soon as the slightest symptoms of recovery a{^>eai«d, to con- 
sent, before old Shea ooold again recognise his situation, to a 
parting; it would be kind and merciful, he said, and easiest for 
both: the criminal at last yielded; and when, over and over, he 
had embraced his insensible parent, the old man was, gtill in a 
state of unooDSciousness, conveyed out of the pdaonu 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



r^N5^p^J^^iS>S,^^ HE lark, "his feathers 'saturate with dew," 
^ 'vS-^- ^ :■ •'■ ' ^ ;^ was mounting to salute the risen sun with the 
r. ■ first song of spring, as Mr. B. to whom we 
f ^i\i ^SLYe before introduced the reader, was fer on 
-K. ^1 his way from Dublin to Kilkenny. At an 
1 inn, about ten miles from the last named city, 
\ where he had stopped to change horses, and 
while his sen^ant Pat was busy seeing that 
everything about the carriage was "nate and purty," and 
occasionally inspecting the operations of the village smith, who 
exerted his skill to set to rights one of the wheels that had 
somewhat suffered in the rapid journey, "Mr, B. referring to his 
watch, found, in considerable alarm, it was an hour later than 
he supposed it could be. He wondered how the miscalculation 
could have occurred; it was, in fact, now half-past ten o'clock, 
and, even if the despatch of the smith should allow him to start 
that moment, he scarce expected to complete the ten long Irish 
miles still before him in less than an hour and a half, so that it 
must be noon as he reached Klilkenny ; and if any other accident 
or delay should occur! — ^if the smith did his work badly — ^if 
the wheel failed again — ^if but a pin, or a brace, or a pivot, gave 
way! — his heart beat high, and the blood tingled through his 
frame at the thought 

He rushed from the inn door to question the smith. The 
man was pausing for the return from his smithy, at some 
distance, of a gor^oon he had despatched thither, to fetch a 
something or other, Mr. B. did not care to listen what He 
stamped, and called for a hackney coach. There was not one at 
home. For a horse! — a horse was led to him on three legs, 
for the wretched animal only touched the very point of the 
fourth to the ground. "Good God!" Mr. B. cried, "what is to 
be done? at such an hour!" — And now came the only comfort 
the smith, innkeeper, hostler, waiter, and chambermaid, could 
afford him ; his honor's watch was too fast, they said ; much too 
fast, they assiured him; "them Dublin clocks and watches often 
set people astray;" and even so, though " the chay" w*s not just 
then at home, it was expected every minute, fresh from the 
road: so little time would be lost, after all, even supposing his 
honor's own carriage wasn't done up before that 
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Endeavouring to believe and rely on these people, and urging 
the smith, whose gor^oon now appeared in distant view, Mr. B. 
stood silently for some time, until, even in the agitation of the 
moment, he was interested by a new circomstancc. At a part of 
the road-side, a little way down from the inn, there was the ter- 
mination of a thick grove of firs; and through it suddenly broke 
the figure of an old man, tall, straight, and hale, and, though 
his garments were wretched, of striking character. But what 
most attracted Mr. B. was his action the moment he appeared. 
The old fellow stood on the edge of the fence, and, with hat 
in hand, and his long white hair shaken by the breeze about 
his fEice, raised himself to his full height, as he strained his eyes 
along the road in the direction of Kilkenny. Intense anxiety 
was in his look.- In a moment he bent down a little, raised his 
hand over his eyes, as if to make sure, by a second critical glance, 
<^ the approach of some person that he had wished to see ; and 
then, apparently assiured, clapped his hands, in self-congratu- 
lation, jumped with the vigour of youth on ^e road, and using 
his long two-handed stick, that had a great knob at the end of it, 
slowly approached the group near tiie inn-door, and leaned 
against a house inmiediately opposite; his eyes drooped, and his 
air now seemingly indifferent. 

In a few minutes, a devious-looking figure made his appear- 
ance, mounted on a still more rare animal. It would be difiicult 
to penetrate his mind through the expression of his coimtenance; 
for whether it betokened folly or knavery, or such a mixture of 
both as we sometimes meet with, was a question. He wore a hat, 
bruised and battered, open at the top, that is, without a crown ; 
leaving, to the visitation of whatever happened to blow, the pate 
it served but to adorn : and this relic of a chapeau was stuck at 
one side of his head, almost as if it had hung «gainst a wall, 
giving a finish to the idiot impudence of his look. If his face 
puzzled a physiognomist, the most expert Moses in Monmouth* 
street would feel at a loss to determine the texture or material 
of his attire, so besmeared was it with grease and filth ; and 
shewing such a sovereign disregard of button and button-hole, 
that a pin, a skewer, or any other random means of fastening, 
was the only agency to keep its parts together. Then his shirt 
(any colour, excepting white, the reader pleases) was open at the 
throat; his shred of a vest and the knees of his culotte swung 
wide; his pieces of blue stockings were clustered, roimd his 
ankles, leaving his shins, marbled with the fire, bare ; and his 
old brogues — (or if not old, like rakes, prematurely so) — ^would 
have ffdleh from his feet, but that they were secured by cords ; 
and this was the sole symptom of providence about him. In his 
mouth he held a short pipe, black from constant use ; the shank 
of sufficient length to allow the barrel to pio^oct vEosas^aXi^ 
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under his nose ; so that by the same mstroment he gratified two 
of his senses ; for, when he had enough satisfied his palate with 
the vapour he drew in, he sent it forth again to ascend his 
nostrils, as kitdien smoke ascends a funnel. 

He bestrode a rib-marked, lob-eared horse, of which the 
trippings were in character with those of their owner, and the 
miserable beast they — ^we cannot say, famished ; — consisting of a 
Tusty bridle, knotted in many places ; a " suggaun," or hay-rope, 
looped at either side, through which, by way of stirrups, the 
Jmight thrust his feet ; while he sat on a large wallet, equally 
laden at both ends, that in a degree served charitably to hide the 
ribs of the poor horse over which they hung. 

The inn-door at which Mr. B.'s carriage stood was at the side 
of the road, and the way was nearly blocked up by it and the 
four horses that stood unharnessed, and the other four, *^ putting 
to :" nevertheless, the new comer might easily have passed if he 
wished; but this did not seem to suit his humour. 

" Do yes hear, ye scullions ; move a one side wid yourselves, 
a&* let a body pass," he cried out, stopping a few yards fit>m 
them. 

They took notice of his command, and he personally addressed 
the hostler, who was now lading off the jaded horses. 

"Ck)me, my cullaun; lug dat umperin'-box out o' my road;" 
meaning the carriage, and speaking in the town slang to be met 
with in Dublin and Kilkenny. 

On such an occasion, Ned hostler might have been a little 
hoity-toity, and nothing more, with his superior; but, not relish^ 
ing this language from the kind of person that now addressed 
him, he looked fiercely over his shoulder, and threatened to roll 
horse, rider, and wallet, in the kenneL 

" Musha, never mind him," interrupted the old man we have 
before spoken of, looking up for the first time — "that's Tim 
Lyndop, the butcher, from Kilkenny; a half natur'L" 

" De divil take the liars between you an' me, Sheemun Croon- 
ftwnee," was the courteous reply : " an' what brings you here." 

" As I hope fur glory, then, it was yoursef I wanted to s ee 
wid another by your side, I mane: I have a message from his 
fiUher: where is he?" 

" Ax him dat takes care of him; how do I know ?" 

" Why, ye war in the streets o' Kilkenny, this toomiu', arly; 
an' he was to take the road wid you." 

" He turned back, den, to see de hornpipe in de air, at one 
o'clock to-day," answered the traveller. 

" 0-ho! " observed Sheemun, and quickly resumed his station 
at the road-side, from which he had advanced to converse witli 
his friend. 

Mr. B. overheard the whole of this dialogue, and folt much 
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intorested with the epekken, particularly with him who had last 
airivedt and as his carriage was at last almost readyi and his 
mind mora at zest, he hazarded a question. 

** And pray, what have you got in the sack, my good fellow ?" 

"It's a toksaa. you don't kaow, or you wouldn't inquire," 
leplied the impudent dog, not a whit influenced by the evident 
tsak and gentlemanly address of Mr. B. 

" Why, plase your honor," said Sheemun, " its a thousand to 
ene bud he has some honest poor man's bacon in id." 

"What a guess you make, Croonawnee; why, then, tor all 
your knowledge, of ould, you know just as much about it as a 
cow does of a holiday, or a pig of a bad shillin' ; an', Croonawnee, 
you had betther be quiet; for by my sowl, an' dat's an oath, may 
be you oftener helped to shove in a poor man's door, wid de head 
o' your walkin'-stick; aye, an' a ridi one's too — oftener dan he 
would let you fbr de axin." 

He was moving on, and approaching Sheemun as he made an 
end <tf speaking i but whether he had touched his friend on the 
sore point, or whether, from his downright detestation of mal- 
practices, Sheemun felt indignant at such an attack on his 
honesty; or that some other motive weighed against the traveller, 
which at present we cannot elucidate; certain it is, that the men- 
dicant, having started a momient aside, and whispered Mr. B. — 
" I had no message for him or his comrade, but I was on the 
look out for 'em both — mind this, now!" — having, we say, 
directed these words to Mr. B. Sheemun suddenly raised in both 
hands his long staff, and planting, under the left ear of Tim, that 
very knob or head, so uncautiously spoken o^ down came the un- 
lucky satirist ; and down came, with him, the wallet that had 
served as a saddle, and was the cause of the incident. 

Tlie assaulted person had, indeed, seen his coming danger, and 
endeavoured to escape it; with the heels of his brogues he 
thumped against the ribs of his steed; but while the hollow 
sound thereby produced clearly denoted it was no pampered 
beast, and tlier^ore should have been no restive one; and while 
intimation was further given that the state of its stomach agreed 
with the marks of piety on its knees, with the single difference 
only, that it knelt of Its own accord, but fasted perforce; while 
all tins became evident, still the old adage, "a friend in need is a 
friend indeed," was aHao illustrated; — a look convinced the most 
casual observer that neither its rider, nor any one for him, had 
ever been oordial to the poor animal; had ever excited its grati- 
tude by treathig it well ; and now, therefore, it left its proprietor 
In the lurch. The only acknowledgment of the buffetting on its 
ffldes shewn by the creature was to shake its head slowly to and 
fro ; it would have kicked up its heels, had it been able; but this, 
•nd a stockHitiU ttAndi as if it had reflected and zoaaoDaii wl ^Ici^ 
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matter, and calculated that the descent of Sheemun's staff would 
free it of its old tyrant, were its sole proceedings; and, when the 
butcher and his wallet plumped on the road, it only wagged 
gently the bare stump of its tail, in token of satisfaction, turning, 
philosopher-like, and resolved to make the most of the opportu- 
nity, to pick a fresh morsel of grass from the neighbouring fence. 

Meantime, while the noise of the butcher's fall seemed to 
create around only unmixed indifference, if not satisfaction, the 
noise of the sack caused a stronger feeling; for, as it struck 
heavily upon the hard road, there was a clashing, jingling sound, 
very like what might happen had it been filled with large pieces 
of ^ver. This roused the suspicions of all who heard it ; and of 
Mr. B. in particular. 

In an early part of the story, we have said that daring rob- 
beries had of late been very frequent in the neighbourhood of 
EHkenny, with which it was supposed Crohoore-na-bilhoge was 
secretly connected. A few nights before the transaction here 
detailed, an outrage of the kind was perpetrated in the house of 
the fkther of the young lady from whom Mr. B. received the letter 
in Dublin; and Crohoore, as it had often before happened, on 
similar occasions, was Seen near the spot A considerable quan- 
tity of plate had been rifled from Mr. Lovett*s house; Mr. B. of 
course knew the facts ; and it now struck his quick mind that 
the butcher's sack, and the butcher's self, might help to throw 
light on the subject 

He therefore instantly gave orders "that the prostrate hero 
should be secured ; and that he and his wallet should be con- 
veyed into the inn, for the purpose of undergoing an examina- 
tion. The man would answer no question directly or seriously ; 
but the sack being opened was found literally to contain a heap 
of silver plate; part broken up, and part yet perfect A tankard 
which Mr. B. took in his hand still bore undefaced the crest and 
cypher of his friends. Further investigation enabled him to dis- 
cover tlie same marks on many of the broken pieces ; and, on 
other articles, different crests that belonged to different families, 
who had also been plundered by the yet imknown gang. He was 
still engaged in the examination when the fellow, in whose pos- 
session these articles had been found, and whom, having in the 
first instance refused to answer any questions, Mr. B. had sent 
out of the room, again, by his own motion, appeared before 
him. 

Not entirely recovered from the effects of Sheeraim's staff, his 
former foul attire rendered more foul by the puddle of the road, 
he appeared a very disagreeable object ; and Mr. B. was struck, 
too, by the altered expression of the wretch's face. When he had 
first seen it, saucy idiotism seemed its prevailing character; and 
a cast of silliness derived from the, perhups intentional, dropping 
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of the lower jaw, still attached to it ; but there was also a newly- 
come scowl and gloom of dogged, ferocity; and Mr. B. thought 
that murder glared from the large, dull, gray eye, overshadowed 
by thick eye-brows, heavily drawn together, and forming a black 
rigid line across the forehead. 

Mr. B. placed him before the strong light of the window, and 
looked long into those eyes; but the disgusting stare of the other 
never winced : and at last — 

" How did you come by this stolen property?" he demanded, 
in his sternest tone. 

" Tunder-an' ouns I what news you want ; " was the only answer. 

" You should be aware, my good fellow, that your life is, this 
moment, in the hands of the law; I am a magistrate in the county 
of Kilkenny; and you should also know that your sole chance of 
mercy depends on a full and prompt confession; for your life's 
sake, then, do not dare to trifle with me; where did you get, and 
from whom, the plate that now lies before me ?** 

f* Ochone?" prefaced by a smack of the tongue against the 
palate; " an* so, all you want to know is fere I got it." 

" For the present, no more." 

"Did you ever hear tell of how the divil got de friar? — ^by 
cripes, he got him just fere he was; an' dat's your answer, 
k-bouchal, an* make much of it" 

" Mr. B. declided, for two reasons, any further conmiunication 
with a creature so loathsome — ^flrst, because he had not patience 
to continue his interrogatories; and next, because his carriage 
was now announced as quite ready, and a more pressing duty 
hurried him away; nor must the reader suppose that, even for 
an investigation of such moment, any time beyond that which 
the smith's preparations rendered unavoidable was spent by Mr. 
B. in the inn: in fact, though our description has been neces- 
sarily long, scarcely more than ten minutes elapsed from the 
arrival of the old bocchoch, to the termination of the young gen- 
tleman's inquiries of the butcher; and now, rapidly replacing 
with his own hands the pile of plate in the wallet, he put it into 
his carriage, flung himself after it, ordered his servant to follow 
in the chaise that had just arrived, with the suspected person in 
custody, and ^ving directions for fiery driving to his own postillion, 
started off for Kilkenny. But, we should not forget to say, that, 
on his quick passage from the inn to his carriage-door, he looked 
round in vain, and inquired in vain for the old man, whose 
strange wliisper, before he wielded his staff, now recurred to Mr. 
B.'s mind, as something very necessary to have explained. 
Disappointed, however, in seeing him near, Mr. B. could, in his 
urgent despatch, only leave additional commands with his 
servant to look ajfter this person, and, if possible, convey him also 
to Kilkenny. 
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Pat gaped thtmderstnick at the order to sit down in the sanifl 
-vehicle with the greasy and otherwise soiled butcher: and just as 
his master drove away — 

** Pkse your honor," said he, ** wouldn*t it be well done to make 
the hostler rub him down a bit, he's so mortial dirty?'* 

" Pat," answered his master, " your wit, as I have frequently 
told you, is often ill-timed; obey my commands careMly ; look 
to your pistols; and see that you have this man forthcoming', 
wi^n two hours, in Kilkenny.** 

" Upon my conscience," resumed Pat, as the carriage dashed 
off, "it*s a mighty purty joke sure enough; faith he might just 
as well say to me, Pat, put a hape o* manure in the chay, an' 
take good care of it, — ^it bates all I ever hard of.** 

*^ Ullaloo, Pat," here interrupted his charge, as two men ap- 
proached to place him, bound, in the chaise; " yez are goSn* to 
put me fere I never tought I'd see myself; well, by de hokcy, 
de buteher boys o* Kilkenny '11 have tm for a week, fen dey see* 
myself peepin' out at 'em fh>m a grand pd-chay windee: I say, 
masther Pat, you scullion, you, come wait on me.** 

" Get out, you nasty baste," answered Pat 

**Get in, you mane; an* here I goes, an' fait, a-gra>bswn, 
Fm the boy dat never liked to be tumpin' through de gutter, 
upon a long road, fen 'tis so very asy to get an umperin' all de 
way home fbr noting.** 

** Move over to the fu comer,** said Pat, as he ascended the 
steps of the chaise, to place himself by his scurvy companion. 

" None & your gab, you lick-plate ; an* how daare you spake 
to your betthers?" said the other; and the tone, only, of Pat's 
indignant rejoinder was heard, as the chaise drove rapidly away 
in the track of Mr. B.'s carriage. But when, some three miles 
on the road, the poetiUion pidled for a moment to take his 
"offer" of strong liquor, and en passant peered into the windows 
of the vehicle, the appearance of the servant, nearly as soiled as 
his fellow-traveller, with a swelled lip, that must have come from 
the knee or head of the other, and that other's battered eye and 
blood-besprinkled visage, plainly told they had not agreed so 
well as might have been expected from the coolness of the 
buteher, or from Pat's genuine good-humour. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 



^ HE Tionr for Pierce Shea's execation on tli« 
t galkiW8j or rather for his progress to it, sounded 
; from the town-clock of Kilkenny. All was 
taih^ for the terrible procession fiom tiie 
l^ji-ri-Uoor to the gallows-green, at the ex- 
j LrijiiiiLy of the dty, where he was to sufiRar. 
? Ttie guard of horse and fbot, and the hushed 
multitude without^ awaited the appearance of 
the doomed man: and, in a few minutes, a universal mnrmtur of 
commiseration, with audible prayers for mercy on his soul, and 
happiness in the life to come, announced his entrance into the 




He came forward, dad in a jacket of white Unen, leather 
smaU-dothes, fitting tight to his limbs, white stockings, and 
shoes with buddes. His head was bare ; and its long, Mr locks, 
decently combed back, hung in curls around his face and shoul- 
ders. At the instant of Ms appearance, the young man*s ikce 
was flushed, even beyond its natural ruddy hue, to a scarlet 
blaze, the evidence of the burning fever of mingled emotions that 
reigned within him: of human shrinking from his horrible fate, 
and manly effort, and religious zeal to brave it; but, the moment 
his eye met the gazing crowd, it fell, and his cheeks rapidly 
became livid as death. This change was not however the effect 
of moral cowardice; and he was soon able to man himself again, 
and take a second and composed survey of the thousand living 
creatures that stared so strangely and so fearfully upon him. 
His countenance then assumed an expression in unison with the 
prepared and rengned state of his previous thoughts; and which, 
together with his manly form, drew down unqualified pity and 
compassion. All was once more prepared. The soldiers closed 
around him and his priest; his arms were pinioned; with the 
^eit, however, he linked his reverend companion ; his right hand 
Bdd a pray^-book; and the cavalcade moved on. 

The sheriff with his white wand, attended by the still gruff 
jail0r, immediately preceded him; and a car, holding Pierce's 
cofflin and his executioner, the last agent of the law — disguised 
frMh popular recognition by a large outside coat, a slouched hat, 
^d a black mask — closely following. 

As they my slowly moved along the streets of the dty^ the 
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shops, to prevent accidents fh)m the croshmg crowd, were dosed; 
and this arrangement gave an appearance of mute sympathy with 
the monmfal exhibition. It was a fine day, and the sun shone 
brightly; yet none of the influence of a fine day was felt; and, 
somehow, the sunlight seemed to fall with a strange and unusual 
glare, making no one and nothing cheerfuL The windows of 
the houses were partially occupied by those aiifong the inhaMtants 
whose nerves or curiosity were strongest; and now and then a 
female might be observed hazarding a hasty glance at the poor 
young culprit, and instantly retreating to the interior of the room, 
struck with awe or horror, or overpowered by more tender 
emotions. 

We were young and giddy (m that memorable day, and 
pushed with childish eagerness to behold so novel a sight; yet we 
remember to tliis hour the impression made on our tender minds 
by the face and manner of the unfortunate man. The character 
of both was unearthly and startling; bearing and showing a some- 
thing not of this world; and he seemed a creature of a different 
kind from the living among whom he walked; the grave had 
already stamped him with its likeness. His eye kept no recog- 
nition for the beings or things around him ; it strayed not here 
and there, as man's eye will stray to catch notice of, or help, or 
gratification, or assurance from the bright varieties of animate 
and inanimate creation; and, though he stepped with a firm and 
coiurageous step, that action seemed the result of a previous 
command of the will, still unconsciously obliged by the muscles 
of his body, rather than a continuous exercise of mental and 
animal function. His parched lips moved rapidly in prayer; so 
rapidly, that one might have thought he feared to miss, in 
making his great preparation, a second of his measured time; 
and when, occasionally, he knelt with his priest at different turns 
of the streets, it was terrible to see the upturning of his eyes, 
that rolled and strained to heaven in supplication, or else shud- 
deringly and darkly inward upon himself, until nothing of them 
appeared but the dull blank white, without life or meaning. 

The procession gained the last trnTiing of the last suburb street 
it had to traverse. The liigh gallows-tree was straight before 
the culprit. At fii-st sight of it he stept back a little, and pressed 
tight the arm of his priest. A few words of kind and sublime 
encouragement from the zealoas clergyman gave him new nerve; 

and now he walked on quicker than ever At this moment 

some stir and noise in the crowd behind diverted general attention 
from the chief object. The bustle increased; the crowd fell 
back; a carriage drove furiously up in a cross direction; and a 
voice was heard crying out, in accents hoarse with earnestness 
and emotion, — " Mr. Sheriff! Mr. Sheriff I" 

A hum of eager conjecture, and of hope, they knew not why 
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or •wbetelSQitQf ran tlirough the crowd; and poor Pierce himself 
started &om the deathly trance that had fallen on him, and 
hspsaa^ to those sudden.words with a hystenc ratfJiing of breath 
that betokened only a half consciousness of thei|r having sounded 
on his dull ear, and an effort, like that of a bed-rid and doting 
o]d man, to connect some past recollections and present know- 
ledge vith the acoents of a long-known but long-forgotten voice. 

The sheriff instantly hastened to where the carriage had drawn 
np, and was seen to listen to some rapid instructions addressed 
to him by a person within. In less than a minute the conference 
was over; the sheriff bowed profoundly at the carriage window, 
and the carriage again drove away towards the main streets of 
the town; followed by a post-chaise, from which Tim Lyndop the 
butcher nodded smilingly on his many acquaintances among the 
crowd, to their ntter astonishment, and, for the sake of hufnan 
nature we blush to record, merriment too; for, even amid the 
hoiTon of SQch a scene, our fellow-creatures can be meny. 

The greater part of the multitude were, however, too remote 
to be influenced by the shamefid ocQurrenoe; and, as tlio sheriff 
returned, they on^y whispered, and conjectured, and still hoped 
something or other. But he gravely took his place at the back 
of the culprit, and gravely motioned to proceed to the fatal spot: 
all again moved <mi, niore melancholy than ever; Pierce seeming 
to have lost power opr will to follow up anything distinct from 
his situationj or which was not at once made clear to )iim; and 
the crowd oonclnding that the communication with the chief 
officer could have had no concern with him. 

The culfHrit and his priest stood imder the gallows. Pierce 
saw the guard of horse and foot close darkly and sternly around 
him; he lelt that they came, like the shadow of death, between 
him and existence. Still he stood bravely, as a Christian man 
looking from this world into the gloiy of the next, and thereforo 
able to think moro of what he hoped to gain, than what he was 
about to lose. The clergyman, a young man like himself held 
his hands, and, with tears of mingled grief and zeal running 
down his cheeks, continued to speak the last grand worda of 
cosnfiwt and promise. Then he kissed the sufferer's lips, and 
intimated to the sheriff that his penitent was ready for his fate. 
But scarcely had be ^K>ken, when a piercing scream was heyd 
without, and a young woman rushed like lightning through wa 
throng and the guards, broke into the inward space, and clasped 
Piorce in her arms: and he, as if heaving off the pressure of the 
grave, in which his thoughts already wero interred, gazed at 
Alley Doolmg. 

Her cap had been rent from her head in the wild struggle; 
her mantle, too, abo had left in the hands of the resisting guanis; 
her bosom's coyering was partially displaced, and her ahin|ng 

(8) M 
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at^Mim hair fell luxariantly down, as if anxious to supply ii& 
lAsence; and, alas! from her fS&ir temples a ghastly stream of 
blood, — the effect of a blow given her by one of the soldiers, more 
cruel than the rest, ran over her ashy cheek and beautiful necA:. . 

Her lover had but one sentiment for Alley, as he now stood 
encircled by her arms; he looked at her with love alone; all her 
late conduct was forgotten. He could not return her embrace, 
because his arms were pinioned with the felon cord; but his 
head sunk on her shoulder, and he wept the only tears that had 
tiuit day escaped him. 

And she, too, acted and^ spoke as if her love for him had never 
been excelled by woman's love for man, and as if she never had 
1 e it cool or slumber in her bosom. She was, indeed, distracted 
^ith the agony of that hour, and her words were those of a 
'tunatic Addressing the guards around, she told them they 
could not, dare not, part her from her lover: »Ae would not part 
him from her arms; he was her own Pierce, and she was his own 
poor Alley Dooling: and then, turning and smiling frightfully in 
his fiEU%, she asked him to confirm what she had said, and to 
declare he would come home with her, and not stay near them. 

Pierce pronounced her name, and she started and looked at 
him, and watched his lips, as if to listen to her own sentence of 
Ufe and death. One advanced to part them; her quick eye 
caught the person^s motion, and, again screaming wildly, she 
clapped him closer, and hid her face in his bosom. But her 
terrors were vain; for at a signal from the sheriff, the soldier 
withdrew to his ranks. 

"Grod bless you, sir," said Pierce, addressing the humane 
officer; — " I ask but a moment's indulgence: our young hearts 
loved each other; and, although this is the last parting, it shall 
not be a long one: I did not wish it; but, now that it is come 
upon me, I thank you for your kind permission to go through it 
as I can. — Alley, dear Alley," he continued, " I cannot take you 
in my arms: the cords will not let me; — clasp me close, then; 
kiss me; and let me die like a Christian." 

He bent his head; their cheeks only touched; for Alley could 
attend but to one word of his address; and that word — *^ die! — 
die!" — she repeated in shrieks that rose to the heavens. All 
the while the sheriff had appeared as if watching some sound, or 
the approach of some one from a distance, more attentively than 
the scene of which he might have been so close a witness; and 
at this moment, as Alley's terrible shriek was interrupted by a 
very faint and distant shout, he was seen to strike his rod smartly 
against the ground, and clasp his hands joyfully. All heads 
instantly turned in the direction from which the shout came, and 
Pierce and his mistress stood silent and motionless; in the action 
of statuary only. 
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^HhAJCry was repeated and repeated, nearer and nearer; indeed 
.si seemed one unbroken roar of human voices, rather than inter- 
mittent shouts. The crowd around started into livelier action, 
and broke their own dead silence ; first whispering quickly ; then 
^)nttenng; then talking loudly, in question or assent; until, at 
■last, as the foremost of the running throng came near enough to 
convQr their ecstatic word to the outskirts of those who surrounded 
.the -gallows, the people present burst into one mighty answering 
: cheer, and — " a reprief ! — a reprief ! " — they exclaimed to a man, 
jumping here and there as they spoke, and throwing up their 
hats and caps; yet only showing, in the whole of their mad 
joy at the saving of one fellow-creature's life, how dear, beyond 
^ words or utterance, is the love of life in the general human 
bosom. 

The tumult rose higher, as the noise of carriage wheels was 
again heard iq>x)roaching the gaUows-green, and as all caught 
the sight of a white handkerchief waving high in the air at the 
top of a long rod. 

- ** Make way! make way ! " — cried the sheriff — " soldiers, fall 
back, and make way!" — 

**Make way! — way, way!" — echoed every voice, the soldiers 
themselves sharing the gladness and zeal of the multitude ; join- 
ing their shouts; but fiu1;her manifesting an active spirit, some- 
what to the annoyance of their civil brethren, as with the butts 
of their muskets, and the flat of their swords, they carried into 
effect the orders they had received, more promptly than the 
motions of a distracted and unreflecting crowd could, with all 
their eagerness and rapture, anticipate 

At last a clear way was made to the sheriff, and in drove the 
carriage that had before been seen; Pat, seated on he box with 
his rod and white flag, and Mr. B. appearing half way out at the 
window. It stopped; Pat was down in a twinkling, to pull the 
door op«i; Mr. B. jumped out and handed a paper to the sheriff; 
and that officer instantly confirmed, by officially repeating it, 
the magical word the crowd had a thousand times before shouted: 
and with which they once more rent the air, in a final acclaim, 
that, reinforced by the presence of the second throng, was 
tremendous. 

In the next instant, Mr. B. was by the side of Pierce Shea, ' 
assisting in tearing away the cord that pinioned him, shaking 
his hands heartily and triumphantly, and speaking rapidly to 

cars that heeded him not ^We have not attempted to describe 

the workings of Shea's heart during the last few minutes; nor 
shall we now attempt it For all our previous detail we have 
had the visible foots before us; but here should be an effort of 
imagination alone; and mere imagination cannot pretend to reach 
the extraordinary mysteries of the human soul in such a cGoBlct 
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of &eliag. We content ourselves, therefore, with relating the 
a{^)earance only of Pierce Shea, at this great momept. — "H^ 
stood without word or gesture; he stared beseechingly aroaD4 
him; he seemed incredulous to the announcement of preserved 
life, and a long vista of happy days to come. Death and he ha4 
already made acquaintance; they had shaken hands on the y^jy 
limit of the. unknown world, as the youth's back was turned oa 
the reality of this, his eyes withdrawn from its sunshine, ai^d h|9 
ears shut against its happy sounds; hope had quite, quite fled 
his heart; the last, last hope of life; he had even ceased tp thinjc 
he lived! and now to be told it was a dream ! to be told that deat)^ 
had yielded up his victim! to be told of life again, and of dayf 
and years of blessed life! to feel the second birth of hope withia ' 
him! he looked, we say, as if he durst not believe it. 

Mr. B. soon saw the inutility of continuing to give a series of 
information to his young friend, and, for the present, attended 
only to his situation. He gently released AUey from his handa, 
whom, as she fainted under the first announcement of the joyou« 
news, Pierce had mechanically caught and held from falling. 
Then, causing wine to be brought to the spot, Mr. B. gave some 
to the rescued man; ma(|£ him seat himself; and, by degrees, 
restored the tone of his thoughts and sensations, until poor 
Fierce could, at length, gratefully and rapturously return the 
salutations of Mr. P. and kneel down in thanks to heaven and 
to him. 

And now, too, he was able to understand the subjects hi* 
zealous friend and patron had before vainly endeavoured to 
explain. Mr. B. stated that, owing to the suddenness of tha 
account he had received of Pierce's misfortune, the late hour of 
the night at which it had reached him, and the necessity for 
instantaneous departure from Dublin to Kilkenny, as scarcely a 
minute could be i^ared, he had preferred a first application to 
the judge by whom Shea had been tried, and who was on the 
spot, rather than run the hazard of remaining an hour away in 
negociation with the vice-regal government The letter he had 
received in Dublin, together with his personal knowledge of 
Pierce, enabled him at once to give the judge such information 
of his character, of the circumstances by which he had been 
reduced into whiteboyi^n, and of his guiltless conduct during 
the outrage on the proctor, as at once procured the respite of 
which Mr. B. was the bearer, and would finally insure a free 
pardon from the Lord lieutenant: so that Pierce had now but to 
endure a few days of confinement, rendered happy by the 
certainty of coming enfranchisement. Mr. B. added, that his 
0¥m mhid had suffered exceedingly on the road to Kilkennyi 
particularly when, after starting from the stage where we laiilt 
left hkn, U^ caniage wheel again foiled, 9nd much ptmom time 
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was spent id repairing it In &ct, as we hare seen, he had 
nearly come too late; and his first interview With the sheriff 
was h^km his application to the judge^ to create time, by 
praying of that officer, to whom he was well known, a short 
paiite, till he could return from the county court-house, whither 
he hastaoedi to appeal to the sitting judge on the very bench of 
jntticei 

After this explanation, Mr. B. again shook hands with Pierce^ 
and got into his carriage; acquainting him that he had pressing 
busiiiess of another natnl« to transact at the instant, with Mr. 
and Miss Lovett; which allusion partly bore reference to the 
detection of the stolen plate, and partly to the general statemedts 
the young lady had made in her letter of Shea's whiteboy 
connexioni 

The carriage dfove off amid renewed cheers. The guards 
once more closed round Pierce, to re-convey him to his temporary 
imprisonment; but, ere he left the spot, he observed an old hag 
make way through the crowd, and attend on Alley, who was 
just recovering froin her swoon in the arms of some female, to 
whotn Mr. B. in his haste, had been obliged to consign her. 
Shea had never before seen this person ; but she looked mean 
aild squalid; and, as he wondered how such a creature could 
presume to exerrase over his mistress the command and officious- 
ness he now saw her eviace, remembrance, bitter remembrance 
awoke; Alley's behavioui* during their interview in the glen of 
Ballyfoile came to his mind; and the sad thought, that she was 
unworthy of his love, checked the exultation of his vivified 
spirit^ and cast a shade even over the daylight to which he had 
just been so miraculously restored. As he lost sight of the 
place they occupied. Alley withdrew through the crowd, clinging 
to the old woman. 

But, at this moment, a new occurrence attracted him. An 
amanng yell, superior to the din of all the other voices that still 
kept cheering and huzzaing, came up the street, along which the 
soldiers conducted their prisoner; a hat was cast into the air, 
three times higher than any other hat, and a bare-headed fellow 
appeared runidng at the top of his speed against them, jumping 
and capering, and smiting the stones with his tremendous alpeen, 
. and terrifying all that beheld him. He pranced and bellowed 
like an escaped bedlamite; he pushed aside, or shouldered, or 
knocked hin^lf against everyone he met; and the women of 
the suburb houses, running to the doors as he passed, raised 
their hands and eyes, and hastily pulled in their children. Some 
fun-loving boyS, who had at first looked at him in amazement 
and misgiving, ventured to join their " shilloo" to his, and ihea 
set scampering at his heels; they were soon strengthened by 
others; and all proceeded towards the aoldiioxa^ \\x<^ \£^ \<^<2r^ 
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leading the way, and the delighted urchins mimicking, as fiur .as 
!n them lay, his cries and gestures. 

They gained the slow-moving body of soldiers, and Pieix» 
recognised his foster-brother. Andy made a headlong jump 
upon the guards, to reach him ; he was at first violently repulsed; 
but, at a word of explanation from the prisoner, they paused a 
moment, and admitted him. He plunged on Pierce like a tigca*; 
squeezed him desperately in his gigantic arms; let him go; 
danced round him, yelled again, and again smote the pavingnstones 
at every bound; then, suddenly darting through the soldiers, 
raised his voice louder than ever, and galloped off, in a contrary 
direction; no one knew whither, why, or wherefore. 

But Andy knew very welL He raced, followed by his own 
admiring crowd, to the gallows-green; made a rush at the 
wooden paraphernalia there erected; in two jostles it was pros- 
trate; and he leaped and danced on it, while there was a fresh 
shout for him and his achievement — An old man, leaning on a 
staff, while he swayed from side to side, not able to supp<Nrt 
himself, even by its assistance, stood near; feelings not yet vented 
had left his face a ghastly blank; he did not weep nor smile: — 
with one side-wind of his alpeen, Andy Awling struck the staff 
many yards away, and old Ned Shea, deprived of his prop, fell 
to the earth. There was a horse and car near the old man, just 
about to be led off; — to this Andy next directed his attention. 
As he too rapidly approached, an individual, in a black mask, 
protected but by a single soldier, and one who had attentively 
watched the hero's last movements, jumped from the car, and 
very wisely ran towards the main body of guards. Andy sent 
an expressive shout after him, and, instantly bounding on the 
vehicle, tore from it a coffin, which he flung to the ground, 
jumped upon, again and again, and soon reduced to splinters. 

The work of destruction done, he instantly retraced his steps, 
still at utmost speed, through the town, until he again came up, 
on their solemn march, with the guards that surrounded his 
foster-brother: and here, while he still pounded the paving- 
stones and mud around them, splashing the well-whitened 
small-clothes of the tolerant soldiers, who, by their passiveness, 
evinced as much good nature as could be expected from soldiers; 
while he flourished the primitive and yet formidable weapon over 
their heads, or gaily shouldered it, and walked, an imitative 
animal, by their side: and, while he bent down his very back to 
"screech," or shot upward and downward, like the rod of a 
steam-engine, Andy occasionally addressed them, — 

" Whoo! — chorra-ma-chree war the sodgers! — whoo! to the 
duoul wid the skibbeeah! — .long life to the sassenachs, an' glory 
for ever!" 
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And, when they had delivered their charge to the thereby 
disoontented jailor, — 

" Stay a bit, my darlins! — ^ma-horp-an-duoal! we must have 
a dhrop together, afbre we part! — the best in the town, an* your 
skins Adl iv idl — Bad end to me, your honor,** addressing the 
officer, whom he jost then perceived, and whose face, he thought, 
oonv^ed a doubt as to the intended treat — ** Bad end to me, 
ymir honor, but themsefis an* yoursef must have as mooch an* as 
good as ever ye can suck in! — lashins an' lavins! whoo I'* 

It was necessary to put him aside at the point of the bayonet, 
before they could get rid of his importunity. But Paddy 
Longhnan and two or three of his cast were lookers-on; and, 
determining to take advantage of Andy's generous mood, he 
proposed t^bat his companions and himself should accept what 
tile churlish red-coats refused. In his moment of exuberant 
rejoidqg, Andy Awling made no prejudiced calculations, but 
polled them all into the next public-liouse; and the same 
evening saw the three limbs of the law swearing assault and 
battery against their entertainer and his alpeen; for he no sooner 
got tipsy enough to recollect the kind of persons with whom he 
was associated, than his natural antipathy to all of their tribe 
returned full upon him, and he took the first favourable oppor- 
toni^ of breaking their pates. Even had the soldiers accepted 
his invitation, he would, most probably, have treated them just 
in the same way; for if, from his cradle, a bailifif of any kind 
was with him synonymous to a thing made and ordained to be 
pounded whenever and wherever one could meet with it, Andy 
entertained a like jealousy of red-coats, or sassenach soldiers; 
disliking the colour of the king's livery as heartily as the great 
big tuikey-cock at Ned Shea's barn-door ; and, as to a plausible 
reason or motive for such swelling hostility, no doubt the one 
could assign it as well and as distinctly as the other. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



) K hnve detitiled the manner in whichj a few 
LhfiLira fiefore Pierce Shea wa8 led out for 
[^f-xecntion, Crohoore fell into the hands of 
I Pa^fiy Loughnan, and under the lock and 
[ koy, Iwlt and bar, of Matthew, thfe grim 
; jailor. It wa6 the very last day of the 
^jtssiKHs, and he was almost immediately at- 
rrii^EH.il and tried on the charge of haring 
imtrdered his master and mistress, and their poor female servant 
All those reqtdsite as witnesses were in Kilkenny, to be present 
at the execution of Shea, and not a moment's indulgence was 
thought necessary towards a wretch who stood accused of crimes 
BO monstrous. The trial rapidly went on; the chain of evidence 
was conclusive. The feet of his sharpening the bill-hook on the 
Slight of the murder; the quarrel, and the blow given him by 
his master, which, operating on a nature so dark and misan- 
thropic, seemed the immediate catise for a vengeance that had 
been long threatened, or at least indirectly alluded to; the marks 
of feet on the litter at the stable-door, exactly corresponding with 
the pair of old brogues found after him; the print of bloody 
fingers on the hasp, As he went in to steal the horse; and, 
finally, the encounter with him on that horse, as he bore away 
the wretched daughter of his wretched victims: nothing, exclu- 
sive of the testimony of an actual "wntness of the bloody scene, 
could be more comincing : and Crohoore-na-bilhoge stood con- 
victed, to the satisfaction of a crowded and abhorring court, of a 
cruel and hideous murder of three human beings. "When the 
verdict was returned, without the jury leaving their box, there 
even arose a murmur of approbation, louder than the decencies 
of a court of justice could at any time admit. 

He had called no witnesses ; he had examined none of those 
produced against him; he had made no shadow of defence; his 
face, during the trial, had undergone no change; on the con- 
trary, as the whole terrible detail proceeded, he was observ'ed to 
stare about him with a careless and hardened air ; and Meehawl, 
or Mickle, whom the reader will please to recollect as one of his 
first acquaintances at the wake, and wlio was now, notwith- 
standing all his horror of the crimes committed, rather an un- 
willing witness, made his own shrewd surmises, whispering to a 
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AdghbOMr, *'{hat it was nooflense from beginning to endltig^ 
Crohoore-na-bilhoge 'ud never be hanged} bekase he had thMi 
fbr hlfl firfendfl that i^Bi well able to snap him from among fbrty 
feguBflAtil 0* r^-coats, in s^^te o* their bagnets." 

At the moment of his conviction, something like a spasm of 
tettor Aokf however, across the wretch's unoottth futures ; and^ as if 
to hide f^rom all that looked on him the evidence of that emotion, ke 
bent Ms head, and rtoted it on the fh)nt of the dock. 

ASbet going over the nsual preamble in a mumbling voioe, 
fhe- dofk of the crown called out, in a' tather more distitiet 
ptonmK^tion,— — 

" Crohoore-na-bilhoge, otherwise Cornelias Field, what have 
yon to say why sentence of death and execution should jM be 
^nronottnoed upon yon?" and a pin might be heard to drop ia the 
crammed court, as the convicted murderer slowly raised his 
head fh)m the edge of the dock, and looking with a composed eye 
aM)1md him, finally fixed it upon the judge, who, his little blidt 
cap put on, sat ready to pronounce the law's dread sentence. 

All shinmk from that cool and assured look ; given, as it Was, 
by a creature of such revolting physiognomy, and who stood 
bShmded with murder of the most appalling kind} a general 
drawing in of breath told the general shudder, an4 the seated 
Judge himself as the deep red eye fastened on his^ was scared 
able to hold the solemn self-eommand oi his features. 1^ a 
moment the dwarf did not speak; and, whilst he remained 
silent, hasty whispers flew from one to another of the ctvwd. 
" What a murderous fece he had! — how expressive of his acts 
and his nature!" was the common remark, fearfully conmiuni- 
cated. Ko spark of ^ity touched the breast of one human being 
that gazed upon him. 

He opened his large bloodless lips to speak, and the sitenee 
became bi^thless. 

" My lord the judge," he said, in a steady and not unmelo- 
dious voice, — it was nature's sole gift to a being she seemed 
otherwise to have formed in aversion; and the fijil unquaHing 
tone slowly rolled over the deep pause. 

"My lord the judg^ go on; I stand here to listen to your 
sentence: nothing h&ve I to say agahist it; my time to spake is 
not yet come; you will tell ihe I must hang like a dog upon the 
gallows; but — " a grim smile crossed his features — "the skib- 
beeah's fingers will never be laid on my neck; do your duty, my 
lord the judge ; your words cannot harm me ; no more have I tt) 
say;'* 

Another murmur of astonishment imd terror arose; Some 
there were that trembled, arid the great presiding magistrate 
himself again felt an impression for which he could not account. 
While the criminal stood trndaunted and fearless, his whole ap- 
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pearance in tinison with his words, the judge, after some 
moments, began to pass sentence. 

" Cornelius Meld," he said, " you have been finmd guilty, by 
a jury of your country, of a cool and deUberate murder; and one 
of a dianu:ter the most frightful that ever shocked a court of 
justice; language cannot express the enormity of your guUt 
Tou have cruelly and savagely taken away the lives of your 
benefactors; of those who found you a deserted, helpless in&nt; 
who saved you from the perishing death to which you were left 
exposed; who nurtured you as their own child; brought you up 
in their own house ; gave you to drink of theur own cup, to eat 
of their own bread, and to sit at their own fireside.*' 

At this part of the address, tears started into the convict's 
eyes, and the hectic struggle of some great and overpowering 
emotion warped his disagreeable features; he brushed the tears 
away with one hand; b^t his head on the other; and, when he 
again looked up, his face was calm as before. The judge 
continued. 

*^ Tou have deluged with blood the hearth that so long cheered 
you, — and with the blood of your generous protectors; and, for 
all kindnesses and charities received, you have brought djj^wn 
woe in every shape on their happy and hospitable roof. For it 
also appears, and in the crime you further stand convicted, that 
you have torn from the home, drenched in her parents* blood, the 
miserable and only child of your victims. In my long expe- 
jience of the horrors of a court of justice, no such criminal as you 
has ever stood before me; you are out of the pale of men; human 
nature shudders to behold you. Prepare for a terrible and 
prompt reckoning. But, before I proceed to pass upon you the 
sentence of the law, I would, for your soul's sake, earnestly 
advise you to offer to an outraged God, and a detesting world, 
by restoring — ^if she yet lives — ^the probably ruined creature you 
have carried off, the only slight propitiation it is in your power 
now to make." 

" I will restore her," interrupted the culprit, slowly and 
deliberately. 

" Do so; and heaven give you the grace to keep that expressed 
resolution during the very short space of time allotted you on this 
earth. The sentence of the court is, that you be taken firom the 
place where you stand, to the place whence you came, and in 
one hour " 

" In one hour!" again interrupted the wretch, at last com- 
pletely thrown off his guard, and clasping his hands in evident 
terror and confusion — " In one hour, my lord judge! — oh, be 
more merciful ! — I can do nothing in one short hour ! — I cannot 
keep my promise!" 

A person, who leaned against the lower part of the side of the 
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dock, hen tamed his &ce half round to obsenre the prisoner, and 
Crohoore, suddenly changing his manner, darted fais body over 
the harrier, and, with the ferocity and certainty of a wUd beast, 
clutched him by the breast: and, — "Help, help! give help, 
herer he roared. The court became a scene of confusion :— " He 
win murder the man!** was the universal cry. 

The judge called loudly on the sheriff to quell the tumult, and 
iKStrain the maniac violence of the desperate culprit, ere mischief 
could be done: and that officer, not being himself a very ath- 
letic, courageous, or active person, ran to collect the force in at- 
tendance. Matthew, the jailor, who occupied his usual place on 
the barrier, between the outer and inner docks, strove, with all 
his might, to tear away the hands of the dwarf from the breast 
of the person he held; but the gripe was kept with almost super- 
human force. The man himself, a powerful and athletic figure, 
exerted his strength to the utmost. At first he pushed with his 
arms against the side of the dock, and swung out from his 
captor; then he was seen to snatch a pistol from his bosom, and, 
ere hindrance could be offered, he fired it in Crohoore*s face; but, 
from their struggling, the shot took no effect; glancing upward, 
fortunately for the spectators, also, and striking near the ceiling 
of the court-house. Then Crohoore redoubled his efforts. 
Hitherto he had stood on a form, placed in the dock to elevate 
him sufficiently before the eyes of the court; from this, he 
jumped into the body of the dock; there, still holding firmly to 
his man, flung himself down ; and, by the hanging weight of his 
body, unwittingly assisted, indeed, by Matthew's continued tug- 
gings, as well as by the amazing power of his own arms, actually 
succeeded in dragging over the wooden bar the object of his un- 
accountable hostility. 

Both rolled on the ground within the dock, and a dreadful 
scuffie went on between them. The man &stened his hands on 
Crohoore's throat, and the dwarf was nearly suffocated. Again 
he cried out for help; and — 

" Ho! ho!'* he continued, half choking, — " my lord the judge, 
give your orders to saze upon this man — Fll have more 
than an hour, now, if a friend is as loocky as I am — ^help, or he 
is gone! — he chokes me, to keep down my words ! — saze him! — 

FOR THIS IS THE MURDERER OF THE DoOLU^Os!'* 

" Yes su-,'* exclaimed Mr. B. rushing in, and addressmg the 
sheriff, who had just re-entered with his force; "here is your 
warrant for the apprehension of that man ; as a magistrate of 
your county, I commit him to your charge.'* 

"Thanks to your honour," said Crohoore, loosing his 
grasp, when he saw his antagonist secured by other hands ; " I 
give your noble honour thanks from my heart; I knew you'd 
be in tune to staad my friend;" and ho lightly bounded to 
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the Ibmi, tipon which hd had fbrinerly stood, At front of the 
dock. 

" MjT lord,'* eontitraed Mr. B. Addressing the judge, to iKrbotA 
he was persooally known, ** accident has this morning put into 
itty hands one of the real perpetrators of the mincer with wliiiA 
the person at the bar stands charged, and of which he is con*- 
Ticted; but, my lord, he is as innocent as I ami the man he lias, 
himself, just scdzed^ and whom I have now arrested, is one of the 
true murderers} the other I have spoken of as secured also.** 

A burst of astonishment and incredulity escaped all the 
hearers, as Mr. B. passed to the bench to converse with the judge; 
and, while one neighbour whispered his doubts or wonder to the 
other, the other might be seen smartly turning his head, com- 
pressing his brow, and throwing all his wisdom into his look, as 
in brief speech he asserted, what he knew in his heart to be un- 
true, that, all along, he had expected something of the kind : and 
every one evinced sympathetic sentiments of surprise, caution, or 
Assent, by up-raised hands and quick shakings of the head, 
labile the rapid comment flew around in different durections. " It 
bates bannacher," said one, meaning to express their surprise or 
consternation j — ** Tut — ^it can never be ; — ^look at him," observed 
others, who persisted in theh: skill in physiognomy ; — ** Faith, 
afther aS,'' whispered the most credulous or charitable, — *' he*s 
as ugly as sin; but handsome is that handsome does| let us see 
the rest of it ]** and then each made the most of the place in 
which he happened to be stuck; and bodies were protruded, and 
necks and noddles poked forward, mouths opened wide, eyes and 
ears distended and pricked up^ and a vast quantity of idle breath 
held in, to see, hear, and, if possible, understand, the wondrous 
sequel, that, by their own calculation, was immediately to follow. 

And aU eyes were of course now bent upon the man who had 
been so unexpectedly taken Into custody, and so suddenly ac- 
cused of the dreadful crimes for which another was about to 
suffer. He stood, surrounded by the sheriff's power, in an 
ample outside coat, of which the standing collar reached above 
his ears, and was clasped With a hook-and-eye over the lower 
part of his features; a large black patch covered one of his eyes; 
and a black silk handkerchief as if applied to an ailing part, ex- 
tended along one side of his face; while his hat, of unusual di- 
mensions in the leof^ and which he had hastily put on in the 
scuffle, slouched down so fkr as scairoe to leave a trace of foature 
visible. 

*' Take off his outside coat from the prisoner,** said the judge, 
pausing in his conversation with Mr. B. His commands were 
obeyed; and the handles of two large pistols, exclusive of that 
discharged at Crohoore, and which he had dropped, were seen 
projecting from the howm of his inner garb* 
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** Bemoye his hat, and the patch and handkerchief from his 
£eu^" the judge continued; this, too, was done; and the guilt- 
stricken countenance of the real murderer was that of our old 
acquaintance, Rhia Doran. 

Here was fresh occasion for the wildest wonder, as Doran's 
person had been previously well known by most of the lookers- 
on, of town and coimtry ; and, after a new buzz, the crowd once 
more prepared themselves to witness a grand explanation of the 
wbo]i9 mysterious case. But their curiosity wsa doom«4 tp disr 
appointment As matter of form, the judge ptoooe^f^ to pus 
aantwice .of death on Crohoore, who was then oooYeyed Uf tlU 
duogeoDS underneath; and D<»iui also experienced the ten^HF 
caie of the jailor. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



> NTO the domestic sitting apartment of the 
I trust-worthy jailor we have next to intro- 
^ duce our reader: and, before we communicate 
I the wished-for eclaircissement that there oc- 
.^curred, it seems desirable to describe the 
] place itself. 

The smoky walls were decorated — without 
^ any view to uniformity of position, for some 
of them hung upside down — ^with sessions and assizes notices, 
" last dying words and declarations," hue and cry proclamations, 
and rough draughts of jail calenders, interspersed with many 
ponderous keys, polished from constant use; not rusty, as they 
used to be in the old romances. A large cumbrous clock, with- 
out an hour-hand, furnished one comer ; its drowsy and laborious 
tick, tick, like the heavy breathings of an asthmatic man, indi- 
cating the loads of dust and oil that clogged its lungs ; and in 
the diagonal comer stood an immense old carved cupboard, inlaid 
and japanned, and fretted and filigreed out of all meaning or 
purpose. The rest of the furniture consisted of a huge oak table, 
with falling leaves two inches thick, and stout turned legs, ter- 
minating in sprawling claws of tiger, lion, or any other beast 
the fancy might suggest; and four or five massive chairs of 
different shape and material, some oak, some ash, picked up, 
here and there, as chance threw them in the way; the whole set 
commanded by an amazing two-armed superior, of roughest 
workmanship, which, from its weight, was never stirred out of 
the snug comer by the fire ; the seat hollowed into two distinct 
concavities, to receive the two fat thighs of the fat Matthew. 

In speaking of this chair, we have been induced to say it com- 
manded, or seemed to command the others, from a similitude 
that has since occurred to us, when we beheld the scarleted and 
embroidered bravery of the city in which our tale finishes, what 
time public danger threatened the state, and the peaceful fol- 
lowei-s of trade assumed the martial costume, and left the quiet 
entrenchment of the counter to shoulder "those vUe guns.'* 
They were drilled by a bluff, portly man, transcendant over the 
rest in size of paunch, and weight of flesh, who would try to 
bring the word of command to tihe dull capacity of the " trans- 
mogrified" traders, by showing that, at the "present arms!" 
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** the lock of the musquet should just touch the waistband of 
the bieeches.*' Such as this commander, by a peculiar associa- 
tion in our minds, was the vast two-armed chair; and, such as 
the soldier merchants, were its awkward squad, strewn about 
Matthew's apartment 

In Matthew's apartment, however, such as it is, are now as- 
sembled the persons whom, we flatter ourselves, the reader is 
disposed to follow anywhere, that he may witness the investiga- 
tion with which they are engaged. 

They consist of Mr. B. aided by two other county magistrates; 
the hitherto formidable Crohoore; Pierce Shea — the rescued 
Pierce Shea; Rhia Doran, well guarded and hand-cuffed; his 
acquaintance, Tim Lyndop, also attended; Sheemun Croonaw- 
nee, whom Mr. B.'s servant failed to secure, but who, neverthe- 
less, now came at call; Andy Awling, as Pierce's shadow, and 
the jailor himself — (being master of f^^e house he could not with 
decency be excluded, although we have no immediate concern 
with the man) ; and a low fi^male figure, clothed in a faded and 
tattered crimson cloak, the gathered hood hanging over her head 
and &oe, and covering whatever other drapery she wore. 

"Now, gentlemen," began Mr. B. addressing his brother 
magistrates, and handing a paper, " have the goodness first to 
read that deposition: 'tis Miss Lovett's; and of much impor- 
tance." 

They did so. Mr. B. then stept to the door, and returned, 
leading in the lady and her father. 

" Is that your signature. Miss Lovett?" asked one of the ma- 
gistrates^ showing tiie deposition. 

"It 19 my signature," answered the graceful and beautiful 
deponent 

" Have you read the contents of this affidavit, and are they 
true?" 

" They are:" and Miss Lovett swore to their truth. 

Mr. B. now led her towards Rhia Doran, and demanded, " Is 
that the man?" 

" That is the man," said the young lady; and with her father 
left the room. 

" By this evidence, then," resumed Mr. B. "the taller of the 
prisoners clearly stands accused of having led the gang of robbers, 
who, only a few nights ago, plundered Mr. Lovett's house. 

" The plate I have shown you, gentlemen, and part of which 
by the crest and cyphers upon it, is proved to have been carried 
off in that robbery, I found in tiie possession of the other priso- 
ner; and he, therefore, also stiuids charged as an accomplice. 
Let us now trace their common connexion with a more horrible 
ootrage. Jailor, remove out of hearing, into separate places, the 
two prisoners and the mendicant" 
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Down, Lyndop, and Sheemun, were accordingly led out, ax^ 
the door closed. 

"Crohoore," ^. B. continued, "go on with the explauatipa 
we are all anxious to hear." 

" Will your honour gi' me my own way? " 

" Yes : proceed." 

" Come forward, Dory Shea, the sister of Ned Shea, and the 
aunt of Pierce Shea, who is to the fore; come forward, an' first 
teU in the face o' these good gentlemen, an' o' your own nephew, 
who and what I am;" and the speaker elevaj«d his low figure td 
its utmost height, and a smile of pride and triumph gave a new, 
and not unpleasing expression to his generally repelling features^ 
as the little, stooped hag tottered from the background at hia 
word. 

" The name you got when the soggarth christened you," sl^i^ 
began, in a shiill, piercing voice, the same that had grated on 
Alley^s ear the nigjit of her abduction, — " The name you got when 
tl^ soggarth christened you was Anthony Dooling; and tli<9 
murthered Tony Dooling was your father, an' the murtheiM 
Cauth Dooling was your own mother. I am ould, an' I am. 
withered, an' I am Eonful," she continued, flinging the hood of 
the cbak froiu her head, and pushing back the matted whi^ 
locks that fell about her wrinkled face, while a sp^rk of mor^ 
than age*8 usual intelligence lit her dark eye — " but I was once 
young, an' blooming, 'an happy ; ay, Dora Shea was once the 
delight of many an eye, an' the ache of many a heart, 'till she 
left the joy of her father's roof to wandher the world wid a beg- 
gar: then sufferins an' sin soon changed me, an' when I prayed 
charity from my father, wid heavy sthrokes he dhroye me from 
his dour, an' didn't know his daughter. 

" When this crature saw the light," she contmued, turning to 
Crohoore, " I came a beggin' to his father's house; my own 
child died in my dims undher Tony Doolin's roof; I tuck him 
from the cradle, and put the stifi^ cauld infant in his stead; the 
father thought his son died, and Cauth DooHn dhropt mother's 
tears over him. Afther some httle time I gave over the shoolin 
life ; my husband, Gorodhe Donohoe, the bocchoch, went to live 
among the hills, where, fast by l^s cabin-dour, he had a way 
into tiie ould bidin'-place in the rath, an* people called him 
Sheeum-na-Sheeog ; I didn't want Tony Dopling's boy to help 
me beggin*, any more, an' I left him where his fether foimd 
him:" here the screaming voice of Dora Shea failed. 

" You have more to tell, k-roon," said Crohoore, 

" Yes, I have ; an' I will tell it. It was many years ^ore the 
murther that young Anthony Dooling, now foment ye, c^me wid 
hjs gun among ^e hills, an* sthroUin' into my cabin, found out 
the sacret o' Garodhe Dooohoe's plaoe in the gpen rath; an* to 
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keep him silent, for he was a hearty boy, not afeared o' the fairies, 
nor to be imposed upon like the others, I tould him — God forgi' 
me all my long sins! I tould him he was my own son; an' I 
reminded him of a mark upon his body, no one but himself or a 
motiier ought to know; it was plain to me he never wished to 
see sich a mother, but I found him good an' dutiful, like a son, 
from that day out; an' he never knew the thruth of his real 
birth, 'till the night he brought his own sisther Alley to my 
cabin, an' then, wishin' to save him from a sin I now know he 
never intended, I whispered in his ear, the minute they came to- 
gether afore me, the words that gave him all the knowledge." 

" Ay," said Crohoore, interrupting the narrator, " I was then 
tould I had a fether I could be proud of, an' a mother I could 
love, an' I knew they lay murthered that very night. All my 
life I was a poor friendless crature, the thing to be jeered at, an' 
throd upon, an' abused by everybody; an' the words o' my 
mouth grew rough and passionate, but meant nothin'; my heari 
was only desolate, an' dark, an' scalded; it loved none, because 
none would let it love 'em ; but it never had malice against a 
livin' thing: — an' I was tould I had a father, but he was gone; 
I was tould I had a mother — she was gone, too — oh! I thought 
the heart in my body would burst that night!" — ^the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and sobs rent his bosom. 

"An' now," said he, when he had gained some degree of com- 
posure, "I must tell your honours all I know about that 
night. 

" On that night — ^that bloody night — I stole out, afther the 
family rested in their beds, as I often done afore, not to go wid 
the good people, as the charitable bodies said o' me, but I went 
to set snares for rabbits, to give my ould mother, as I then thought 
her. I haft a lanthem in my hand. Retumin' nigh to home, I 
hard a screech from the house: I said to myself it was odd; 
but I walked on. I found the house open; I found the murthur 
done; I lifted the ould man's corpse, .an' my hands were bloody; 
I didn't know I was lookin' at my dead father then. I went 
through the house an' found that Alley Doolin was gone; — ^Alley 
Doolin — the only one in the wide world that ever was poor 
Crohoore's friend, bekase her nature was as sweet as herself was 
comely. I tuck the best horse; I stayed not for a saddle; I 
guessed the way the murtherers went, by the screechin' that still 
I hard; an' I dashed across the counthry, to be on the turn o' the 
road afore 'em. The moon was bright; I tied the horse undher 
the shade o' a fence; an' I stood on the fence, where a bush gave 
me a sure hiding-place. While I waited there, an ould man, 
Sheemun Croonawnee, the bocchoch, came to me, by a cross-cut 
in the fields, on his way to Gorodha Donohoe's rath, an' I 
beekoned to him, an' made him stand to watch along wid rofi^ 
(8) H 
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We spoke never a word. The villians soon drove up. t had 
billy a large stone m my hand; I knew Doran; I minded no 
other, becanse he had Alley on the horse afore him ; I aimed my 
blow well; he tmnbled on the road; Sheemun and I jumped out, 
an* they speeded away widout their plunder. 

"I put Alley on the horsey senseless, and turned my face; 
ftheemim near ufe, but out o' sight, to her bloody home. She 
caiiie to herself; knew me; an' called me her destroyer, prayin' 
me to restore her to her father. In a minute, I saw how the case 
was; Alley never seen who carried her off: the bandage was 
on her eyes till I removed it; now she thought I was the man J 
I feared to be called a murtherer; everything was agaiast me: 
1 feared to be made suffer for the deeds of others: I knew I had 
ho friend to stand by me: not a human crature to believe the 
ugly shingawn innocent. So, I made up my mind to take Alley 
away; to hide her; to bear the charge; an' in secret wid ould 
Sheemun, who, for all his shoolin thrade, I found loyal, \o work 
heaven an' earth until we made off the only man that could 
fiisten the crime upon the thrue person : I mane the man that 
tode by the side o' Rhia Doran, that night, and whose fkce wi6 
Isaw well enough never to forget it. 

" I joined myself to the bocchochs; I paid 'em high; I mad^ 
Alley sure, by other tokens than what ould Dora Shea had told 
your honors, that I was her bom brother, an* I acted by her like 
a brother: she told me where Fd get money hid in her father's 
house, that Doran and his man did not come upon ; an' I visited 
the q?ot red wid their blood, to bring away the manes o' revengin' 
the death o' my father an' mother: that was the night o' the 
wake. I followed Doran's thrack to find the man I wanted 
along wid him: Doran was a robber: I paid Sheemun an' an- 
other to come round him ; they done their business well, an' 
brought me word of all his doins: but, tho' they an' I watcheci 
him an* watched him, we could not fbr many a long day find 
that man in his company." 

" By the book, an' it was hard for you," interrupted Matthew, 
who had returned alone, " when I had the lad in the stone jug, 
'till he was let out, the fair-day of Kilkenny." 

" An' it was on that very day," resumed Crohoore, " that my 
spy first saw Doran an' himself together: an' I came to take a 
look at *em, but they were gone. This momin' arly he saw them 
agin on the sthreets in this town, wid the knowledge that 
Lyndop was to be on the road to Dublin, to sell what was in his 
wallet; an* Sheemun an' myself were to thrack *em, on two good 
horses, t^rhichever way they went, in company or alone; an' I 
only came, like a cripple in a cart, to meet ould Ned Shea 
comin' out o' the jail, an' to spake the word o' comfort to him, 
bekase I knew his son would not die; but I was taken there." 
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" Are you sure of the face and person of the man you saw 
with Doran, on the night of the murder?" asked Mr. B. 

"As sure as of any face an* man I now see forenenl me; ht 
was in the room, just now." 

Mr. B. whispered Matthew, who again -wfthdrew, returning 
with at least a dozen ill-looking fellows about him. 

** Is he in the room at present?" asked a magistrate. 

Crohoore took only one keen sm*vey of the group, and inune- 
diately identified the butcher. 

"Call in the mendicant; and you, Crohoore, do not now 
speak a word." 

Sheeniun mad6 his appearance, and in clear answers to a 
raMng cross-examination cprroborated Crohoore's statements in 
the minutest J)articular; and then, being desired to look at the 
crowd under Matthew's direction, also identified, without hesl- 
t&tibn, the skulking Tim Lyndop. 

"So far, gentlemen, our evidence seems connected and consis- 
tent," Mr. B. went on, to the magistrates; "but, perhaps, you 
have wisely said, that on the charges of Crohoore and the 
ttiendicabt alone, however they support each other, some question 
<rf doubt may arise; if, however, we are able to support the 
character of this extraordinary Crohoore in more than one 
instance, and by the mouth of more than one person, with whom 
he could have held no collusion, that, I presume, will enhance 
his and old Sheemun's testimony, so long as both agree as they 
now do." 

The magistrates assented; and Mr. B. produced another 
deposition from Miss Lovett, which set forth that, under the 
following circumstances, she owed her life and honour to Cro- 
hoore. On the night of the attack on her father's house, the 
leader of the gang, Doran, after having rified the other apart- 
ments, entered her chamber and laid ruffiah hands upon her; 
she screamed and struggled. for some time, in vain; until at last 
a body of servants, led on by .Crohoore, rushed in and saved her, 
the villain escaping through an open window: he wore a mask^ 
but it fell from him in the shocking struggle, and Miss Lovett 
was therefore enabled to swear positively, as in her previous 
affidavit she had done, to his face; the ghastly wound on his jaw 
rehderiiig it peculiarly remarkable. 

Here Pierce Shea could not but recollect the prophecy he had 
hazarded when he inflicted the wound — "that, imder God, iit 
would one day help to hang him." 

The evidence of a servant, now called in, supported that of 
Miss Lovett. The man declared that, when the robbers came to 
his master's house, they smprised and immediately bound him- 
self and his fellow-servants, and locked them up in a room, white 
they proceeded to lifle the prfflnises; that, while they lay itvtSM^ 
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State, a strange man suddenly entered a window at the back of 
the house, cut the cords that bound them, and led them to 
rescue their young mistress; and that man he recognised in 
CJrohoore. 

"Yes," said Sheemun, "the night of Mr. Lovett's robberj-, 
Crohoore an' mysef, guided by the Lord, were close at the heels 
o' the gang, on out own business; we hard the lady screechin', 
an' he left me, like a bould fellow, to save her." 

" This is almost conclusive," said the magistrates. 

"And it is most remarkable," rejoined jNIr. B. "that of 
leading this very gang, to whose career he seems to have proved 
£ata], this very poor man, Crohoore, was long suspected; I, 
myself, believed the conjectures of the county magistrates to 
that effect; and when he brought mej to Dublin, the letter from 
Miss Ijovett, that, along with the request to save the life of my 
young tenant, Shea, contained the first intimation of Ms own 
good services; and when, at his departure from my door, I got 
a glimpse of his face, which I had often before seen in the 
country, my immediate impulse, notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation of him I had received, was to arrest Crohoore as a 
robber, and, indeed, also recollecting the other horrible charge 
against the friendless creature, as a murderer, too." 

During this speech. Pierce Shea felt the strongest emotions of 
suiprbe; and only waited till it was done to ask Mr. B. — "Was 
Crohoore the bearer of the letter that saved my life, sir?" 

"He was, indeed," replied Mr. B "Miss Lovett pressed 

upon me, as the only return he would take for this important 
service, and therefore as tlie only proof of gratitude she could 
evince, my immediate interference in your behalf; more than 
that, her letter gave the heads of the extenuating circumstances 
under which you had been seduced, I may say, into whiteboyism, 
and Crohoore himself left an authentic paper of the proceedings 
of those unfortunate men on the night of your inauguration, that 
explained the lady's rapid allusions." 

"Then, Crohoore," said Pierce Shea, advancing to him, "you 
have twice preserved my existence;" and he wrung his hand, 
gratefully and warmly. The tears ran down poor Crohoore's 
cheeks as -he answered, — 

" Yes, Pierce ; I knew that the man who sthruck your palm 
in friendship was your bethrayer ; I knew all his plans ; he put 
a fellow upon shooting you; this failed, because I was near; an' 
then he made you a whiteboy, an' brought the same fellow to 
hang you for it ; an' that very man set you for the soldiers at 
your father's house." 

"A third time, then, Fm your eternal debtor!" — Pierce again 
took his hands. 

" Say no more of it, i-vich," replied Crohoore, in a broken 
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voice — "say no more; anything I done was too little for this; 
too little to see myself, at last, spoken kindly to, by a fellow- 
cratare: oh, this is a great day!" 

The magistrates had been privately consulting during this 
explanation: Mr. B. again spoke aloud: — 

"That the accused^ man has acted as he declares he has 
towards the young woman, 1 shall soon make appear ; first, let 
me add to all the previous evidence of the commission of the 
murder by Doran and Lyndop, this decisive proof," and Mr. B. 
referring to the butcher's sack, produced the handle half of a 
large table-spoon and two tea, or dessert spoons, entire; — "I 
discovered them," continued Mr. B. "when, at my leisure, I 
went attentively through the diflferent articles of plunder ; — ^your 
worships will perceive on these spoons the initials A. C. D. — 
Anthony and Catherine Dooling, the first letters of the names 
of the murdered parties from whose house they were stolen; 
examine them: and now attend to their farther identification." 

He withdrew, and came back with Alley Dooling by the 
hand. She was sworn, and positively deposed that the two 
smaller spoons had been her father's property. Mr. B. seated 
her near him, and Alley never turned her eyes around. 

" Your honor's sarvant has just come in wid the ould bird, hot 
from the nest," here observed Matthew. 

"Has he!" — cried Mr. B. with vivacity, and not at a loss to 
raiderstand the jailor's slang — "that tells well; he would not 
bring the old gentleman for nothing; call him in." 

Pat appeared, attended by two baronial constables. They 
; stated that they had gone, with some military assisting, to old 
Doran's house; searched it closely; "and along with other nice 
little things, your honor," continued Pat, "sure we found this, that 
one o' the men thought he knew " — ^he drew from his pocket a 
large watch; Alley screamed when she saw it; it was her 
jfether's ; Pierce also identified it. " If we wanted any further 
proof," said Mr. B. " this, then, supplies it." The magistrates 
instantly assented, and their clerk began to make out a com- 
mittal for the two Dorans and their filthy friend. 

" And one point more seems necessary for my poor protege, 
Crohoore," continued Mr. B. ; " you are sworn. Miss Dooling ; 
please to give an account of this man's conduct towards you, in 
your concealment." 

" It was the conduct of the brother he proved himself to be," 
answered Alley; "all the comfort he could prociu*e me in the 
secret place, where, along with my unfortunate old aunt and 
her husband, I remained, Crohoore kindly provided; seldom, 
indeed, did he visit us; but I knew he was out in danger for my 
welfare; I knew, in fact, that Doran, for his own purposes, still 
tried to get me into his power; and I was content to stay where 
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I vas, \mder his protection, until better days might come for 
ad others:" at her last words, Alley's eye turned to Pierce 



** I presume, gentlemen, I bTo^^^ now have your co-operation 
in forwarding to government such a vindication of this very 
suipii^g man as shall induce aP immediate rescinding of the 
ppmented sentence passed upon him?" a^ed Mr. B. His brother 
xnagistrates expressed their great willingness and an^ety to 
pake the necessary statement; and once more the gentlem^i 
(K^versed in secret, as Pierce Shea, recovering from a sudden 
jponvulsion of now and jojrfuL feelings, that during Alley's answer 
fiad crowded round his heart, advanced to her, exclaiming, — 
J" "Great God! how have I been every way imposed upon I — 
^^, answer me one question; why did you refuse to accom- 
l^fgr me from the glen of Ballyfoile?" 

"Because, Pierce, on that very night, we had inliuination 
that Doran, while he planned your arrest, was more busy than 
py^ on the search lor me, and I had no sure refuge but tlie 
place I cape from to meet you." 

" But why was I assayed by those men?" 

" Sheemun will tell you that," said Crohoore. 

" Musha, God forgi' me my sins, I can, sure enough, in regard 
I was one o' them myself, an* Shaun-law-thcaum another, an* 
poor Bistliardh Bocchoch, an' Padre Keaoch, along wid us ; an' 
after Shaun gave him the warning at the fair, may I never die 
in sin but we just wanted to have him out o' Doran's way, till 
Doran himself was put up safe." 

" An' now. Pierce Shea, friend of my father, is your mind at 
rest?" asked Crohoore. 

♦*It is indeed," answered Shea; "but I have wronged poor 
Alley beyoftd forgiveness." 

"Never say that," resumed Crohoore; "since we hid our 
plans from you, as we thought you too hot to be guided by 'em, 
or to keep 'em close, no woudher you had your oyna. thoughts 
about us; — ^but we never changed from you: here Pierce, ma- 
bouchal, take her from her poor brother's hand, as good a colleen 
as the sun ever shone upon; an' as you can't have the father's 
blessin'" — ^his voice again failed — "take mine." 

The yoimg couple were in each others' arms; and, at the 
moment, all the persons assembled started round at a sudden 
whoop, uttered from a comer by no other than Andy Awling, 
who, when Mr. B. rather sharply inquired the cause of tliis 
indecent interruption, thus explained, — 

" We ax your honor's ten thousand pardons, but it's a fashion 
we have in screechin' that-a-way, when we're glad, or sorry, or 
mad, or a thing o' the kind; an' by the holy an' blessed chair in 
my hand, my heart, tliis moment, is as big as a house; for, 
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barrin all we see an' hear, at prasent, there's a cratare, at home 
in Clarah, 'ill be as glad as mysef ; one that's willin' to be married 
to a body I know;" and Andy walked once more temperately to 
his friends. 

**Masther Crohoore," scraping respectfully, "maybe you'd 
tell a body a matther or two, that he'd be very glad to know?" 

" Anything, Andy, an' wdcome." 

" Was id only a morya iv a thigha* we seen one night in the 
onld castle among the hills?" 

"It was myscQf," interrupted old Dora Shea; "some people 
war bringin' sthray cattle to Grorodhe Donohoe's hidin'-hole, an* 
bekase Alley was wid us, I went out to [warn 'em away; an* 
when I saw ye goin' into the ould castle, wid guns in your 
hands, I knew ye war afther Crohoore; so, while you lay asleep, 
I poured wather in the guns to keep 'em from doin' harm." 

" Then, little wondher we didn't hit him across the sthrame," 
said Andy, musing — "bud, Crohoore, k-vich, the time I shot 
you in the head, outside o' the cave — what's the rason you 
wam't kilt dead, then, at any rate?" 

" Oh, that's a story to be tould, Andy; an' some long winther's 
night, when our griefs an' our throubles are past by — when 
Pierce is married to Alley, an' when Bridge Chree has your 
own legs spanselled, Andy, we'll tell it all over, round the fire, 
plaise Grod." 

* A pretended ghost. 
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Letter from Mr. Abel O'Hara to Mr, Barnes O'Hara, 
Gray's Inn^ London. 

Inismore, December 4, 1824. 

. Y PJLA.R PARSES,— At last I se^d yqq, 
' l)y a careful fnend, my long-pf omised cantii- 
I bution to 013X series of Irish Tales; having 
pothing to say in excise for my remaining so 
^f^ long ])ehind-hand with it, but; that I conl4 
"'■' not, by possihili^, finish sooner. I am at a 
^ loss, indeed, to account for my slowness in 
composition, when | hear of other folk t^iraw- 
ing off ^eif twenty or thirty pages of an evening; as [Richard, 
for instance, ))oast8 he did with his Crohoore-na-bilhoge, and aa 
he says you have done with your John Doe. The five hoiiri 
each day and night, for which you stipulate4i and which I a^reeq 
to, J have faithfully spent in my study: but ;iot to impose on you, 
I further admit, that scarce more than one hour out of the five 
was employed in actual writing. I do not Imow how it is; my 
general plans and notions come well enough, but the misery Hes 
in torturing my brain to divide them into a succession of incidents 
and situations. If you had seen me at work, and if your 0I4 
vivacity has not forsaken you, you woi^ld have laughed heartily. 
I often laughed myself, when I caught in a looking-glass that 
son^etimes stood on the table,- the pinched and hard-pressed ex- 
pression of j^Y naturally sharp visage, and when I called to mii^d 
that, for the hour before, I had been leaning back in my ol^ 
leather-bottoaned arm-chair, unconsciously regarding every^ acci- 
dental spot or stain on the ceiling, and Siting apd nibbling away 
till " my ould pen was worn to the gristle." Heaven send 
something has at last com^ of all this hideous labour. 

I have not adopted for my tale any 0^ the popular 8u^)^titioiv&^ 
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you recommended, although you gave me my choice of "the 
good people, or of oiu* peciiliar fraternity of ghosts, or of our still 
more eccentric sisterhood of witches." You will perceive I have 
taken leave to decline all these subjects, in preference to one you 
had overlooked: I mean the Fetch superstition, so prevalent in 
this part of Ireland. Yet I did not reject the others merely on 
account of my liking for this one, but as much because I despaired 
of giving to any of them the effect of which I feel they ^re, 
individually, susceptible, and indeed, which the greatest men 
have tried and failed to give them; and how could I dare, by 
using other means than those great men had used, attempt my 
own contemplated and different result? 

You will ask what I mean by this half-modest, half-impudent 
theory, and you will also call on me to yield better satisfaction 
for my breach of your sovereign commands. I obey, on condition 
of your extending to me your fraternal indulgence; it is already 
granted, I know; and here, then, you may peruse in detail, my 
chief reasons, or whims, as, perhaps, you will call them. 

The efforts, of literary men, even of the highest class, to 
embody national superstitions, to give them action and scene, 
have, to me, almost always seemed in a degree abortive. They 
do not come up to my own preconceived notion of the legend, 
deposited, heaven knows when or how, in my own mind; of the • 
immaterial actor, or the fiiiry ground, from which such pictures 
profess to be drawn. They do not, in spite of myself chill and 
awe me like the authentic prepossessions of childhood. On the 
pages of the Fairy Queen, or of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Mab is a different personage from the creature of my established 
superstition; in fact, I can scarcely separate her from the mere 
palpable dramatis personae with whom Spenser or Shakspeare 
has surrounded her. Her limbs are not less corporeal, her lan- 
guage is not more intelligent, her motion is not lighter. I am 
pbliged to look on her body, face, and features; she smiles or 
frowns, laughs or weeps, like any every-day little lady of my 
Acquaintance, The worthy Bottom, with his bewitched head 
resting on her real lap, is not a more real individual: nay, the 
" Welsh Fairy " at Heron's Oak, who could not, the moment he 
opened his mouth, deceive even the conscience-smitten Jack 
Falstaff, represents her as well as she represents my intellectual 
Mab or Titania. And this I may call disagreeable, — distressing 
to me: the misty quietness of my early dream is by it broken 
VPJ the visionary weavings of my brain, from which I own I 
have derived pleasure, and which, perhaps, most of us love to 
enjoy in the twilight of the closet, or in a sequestered situation — 
oil is brushed ayray; and I only see a well-drawn academic 
group, indifferent to me from the very correctness of their outline, 
the symmetry of their proportions, and the common reality of 
tbedr ezistencei 
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Ghosts appear to me to have been, if possible, worse treated; I 
ought to say they have been well drawn, and that would convey all 
my objection : for I believe they should never have been deUneated. 
I believe the feilure to have arisen from the effort to give us fixed 
ideas of them. We do not want those fixed ideas — I, at least, 
do not: on the contrary, they are precisely the things to destroy 
the only true notion I can have of ghosts. For instance, what 
downright-alive creatures -^neas and Teleraachus meet under 
ground — for it is only under ground; the identical men, using 
the same feet and hands, with whom they had before held inter- 
course, dined and supped in — the world. Why, this is but 
sailing to Van Dieman's I^and, or, at best, descending into a 
mine to visit an old acquaintance. As to stage ghosts, they are 
my laughter; " enter the ghost of Banquo! " — the very sound of 
the words unghost the third-rate actor before he comes in. In 
fact, since the first existence of the literary world, and through- 
out its whole range, it has only thrice been visited by your true 
legitimate spectre. One appeared to Eliphaz the comforter, in 
the land of Uz; the second, to the mad author of Ossian's poems; 
and the third is the Bodach-Glas of poor Vich Ian Vhor. You 
will immediately recollect each of tiiese, therefore I need not 
quote any of them; but I must call on you to observe, that all 
are fascinating and sublime, because they are sketches only, loose 
and general as our own nursery ideas of what such beings are 
and ought to be. In them, person or materiality is not even 
indicated; they exist we know not how: they come and go, we 
know not whence or whither; they are and they are not. 

Although the depicting of witches does not require the same 
beautiful indistinctness of execution, and although we do not 
contemplate them as immaterial creatures, yet I have been also 
inconvenienced by the violence done on my primitive notion ot 
witches. I cannot, perhaps, readily express the reason why; 
but let me endeavour to illustrate. Otway's famous witch only 
disgusts — she does not control nor agitate me: she is a feeble, 
squalid old woman to whom I could fearlessly walk up, in the 
most selfish solitude, and give an alms. [Macbeth, too, seems to 
me a silly person to be at first so much moved by his weird 
sisters; they are mere animals, and of the very poorest class of 
animals; one could coolly hand them over to the parish beadle 
and see them put to hard labour. But this I could not do with 
the weird sisterhood of my own imagination, whom, though they 
wear a fashion of the human form, I have been taught to regard 
as possessing a portion of superhuman spirit and existence; and 
while wandering in silent deserted places, among the cowering 
loneliness of deep hills and forests, I confess I have often felt that 
I should have instinctively shrunk from the sudden vision of an 
ancient gentlewoman, shaped, featured, and habited^ out of thA 
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she had stood — but she was gone. — My eye rapidly glanced 
round to detect the path she had taken. I could not see her. 

Now I became more disturbed. I leaned my back against the 
rock, and for some moments gazed along the valley. In this 
situation, my eye was again challenged by her scarlet mantle 
glittering in the sunlight, at the distance of nearly a quarter of a 
mile from the spot where she first appeared. She was once more 
motionless, and evidently looking at me. I grew too nervous to 
remain stationary, and hurried after her up the stony bed of the 
stream. 

A second time she disappeared; but, when I gained her 
second resting-place, I saw her standing on the outline of 
the distant mountain, now dwindled almost to the size of a crow, 
yet boldly relieved against the background of white clouds, and 
still manifested to me by her bright red mantle. A moment, and 
she finally evaded my view, going off at the other side of the 
mountain. This was not to be borne: I followed, if not coura- 
geously, determinedly. By my watch, to which I had the curi- 
osity and presence of mind to refer, it took me a quarter of an hour to 
win the summit of the hill; and she, an aged woman, feeble and 
worn, had traversed the same space in much less time. I have 
ance supposed the circumstance might be owing to my igno- 
rance of some clear and unobstructed path, of which she had 
availed herself. However this may be, when I stood on the 
ridge of the hiU, and looked abroad over a widely-spreading 
country, unsheltered by forest, thicket, or any other hiding-place, 
I beheld her not. 

Cabins, or, to use the more poetical name authorized by the 
exquisite bard of " O'Connor's child," sheelings were now abun- 
dantly strewed around me, and men, women, and children, at 
work in the fields. I concluded they, at least, must have tracked 
her, and proceeded to make inquiries of them ; but one and all 
they assured me no such person had, that day, met their notice, 
and added, indeed, it was impossible she could have crossed 
where I asserted she did cross, without becoming visible to 
them. Then I went into the cabins, and tired myself to no 
purpose with other inquiries. I never again beheld (excepting 
in my dreams) that mysterious visitant, nor have ever been able 
to ascertain who or what she was. Meantime I believe what I 
like about her ; and, leaving you also to exercise your discre- 
tion, I shall proceed to mention — while, at the same time, I for- 
ward the purpose of my letter — the only opinion, apart from my 
own, that has since reached me on the subject. 

AJfter having spoken to the peasants, I continued my walk, 
descending the breast of the mountain which faced the valley, 
but now avoiding the latter, and sauntering against the thready 
current of the stream, with no other feeling, that I can recollect, 
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but an impatience to ascertain its hidden source. It led me all 
round the base of the hill. I had a book in my pocket, with 
which I occasionally sat down, in an inviting solitude ; when 
tired of it, I threw pebbles into the water, or traced outlines on 
the clouds; and the day insensibly lapsed, while I thus rioted in 
the utter Ustlessness of, perhaps, a diseased imagination. I 
thought of ghosts, witches, and apparitions of every class and 
name. I wished for their appearance, and had courage enough, 
in anticipation, to commune with tliem, if they would only be- 
come visible. I called; but, to the discomfiture of a more 
potent challenger, Hotspur has, long ago, proved that any one 
may "calL" 

Evening felL I found myself in its deepest shades, once 
more on the side of the mountain opposite that which turned 
towards the valley. I sat upon a small knoll, surrounded by 
curves and bumps, wild and picturesque in their solitude. The 
dark-green furze bush spread a sombre mantle down to 
the foot of the knoll, and the party-coloured patches of vegeta- 
tion, which in daylight had beautifully chequered the prospect 
around me, were now almost entirely blent up with the tintless 
expanse. I was listening to the shrill call of the plover, which 
soimded far and £Eunt along the dreary hills, when a vivid glow 
of lightning, followed by a clattering thunder-crash, roused me 
from my reverie ; the big, heavy drops were already beginning 
to fall; I ascended the mountain's side, studiously bent on 
getting home time enough to evade the storm; but had not 
reached the ridge, when it became too unreasonable for farther 
opposidoii, so I was glad to take shelter in one of the cabins, 
which I have described as rather numerously strewed in that 
direction. 

The poor people of the cabin received me with an Irish cecui 
mUlefaidtha — a hundred thousand welcomes — and I soon sat in - 
comfort by ablazing turf fire, with eggs^ butter, and oaten bread, to 
serve my need as tibey might. 

The famUy consisted of an old couple, joint proprietors of my 
house of refuge; a son and daughter, nearly full grown; and a 
pale, melancholy-looking girl of about twenty years of age, 
whom I afterward understood to be niece to the old man, and, 
since her Other's death, under his protection. From my con- 
tinued inquiries concerning my witch of the glen, our conversa- 
tion turned on superstitions generally. "With respect to the an- 
cient lady herself, the first opinion seemed to be — '^ the Lord only 
knows what she was:" but a neighbour coming in, and report- 
ing the sudden illness of old Grace Morrissy, who inhabited a 
lone cabin on the edge of the hill, my anecdote instantly occurred 
to the auditory, one and all ; and now, with alarmed and ques- 
tioning eyes, fixed on each other, they c(»icluded I had seen her 
(8) o 
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"Fetch:** and determined amongst themselves that she was to 
die before morning. 

" The Fetch" was not entirely new to me, but I had never 
before been afforded so good an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with its exact nature and extent among the Irish pea- 
santry. I asked questions, therefore, and gathered some^-to me 
—valuable information. 

In Ireland, a Fetch is the supernatural fac-simile of some in- 
dividual, which comes to insure to its original a happy longe- 
vity, or immediate dissolution: if seen in the morning, the one 
event is predicted; if in the evening, the other. 

During the course of my questions, and of the tales and re- 
marks to which they gave rise, I could observe that the pale, 
ailent girl listened to all that was said with a deep, assenting 
interest ; or, sighing profoundly, contributed only a few melan- 
choly words of confirmation. Once when she sighed, the old 
man remarked — " No blame to you. Moggy mavoumeen, fur it's 
yon that lives to know it well, God help you, this blessed night." 
To these words she replied with another long-drawn aspiration, 
a look upwards, and an agitation of feature, which roused my 
curiosity, if not my sympathy, in no ordinary degree. I 
. hazarded queries, shaped with as much delicacy as I could, and 
8oon learned that she had seen, before his death, the Fetch of her 
beloved father. The poor girl was prevailed on to tell her own 
story; in substance as follows: — 

Her father had, for some days, been ill of a fever. On a par- 
ticular evening, during his illness, she had to visit the house of 
an acquaintance at a little distance, and, for this purpose, chose 
a short-cut across some fields. Scarcely arrived at the stile that 
led from the first into the second field, she happened to look 
back, and beheld the figure of her father rapidly advancing in 
her footsteps. Tlie girl's fear was, at first, only human ; she 
imagined that, in a paroxysm, her father had broken from those 
who watched his feverish bed : but, as she gazed, a consciousness 
crept through her, and the action of the vision served to heighten 
hw dread. It shook its head and hand at her in an unnatural 
manner, as if commanding her to hasten on. She did so. On 
gaining the second stile, at the limit of the second field, she 
again summoned courage to look behind, and again saw the 
apparition standing on the first stile she had crossed, and repeat- 
ing its terrible gesticulations. Now she ran wildly to the cot- 
tage of her friend, and only gained the threshold when she 
fainted. Having recovered, and related what she saw, a strong 
party accompanied her by a winding way back to her father's 
house; for they dared not take that one by which she had 
come. WTien they arrived, the old man was a corpse : and, as 
her mother had watched the deatli-struggle during the girl's 
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short absence, there could be no question of his not Iiaving left 
his bed in the interim. 

The man who had come in to us, and whom my humble host 
called " gossip," now took up the conversation, and related, with 
mystery and pathos, the appearance, to himself, of the Fetch of 
an only child. He was a widower, though a young man, and he 
wept during the recital I took a note of his simple narrative, 
nearly in his own words; and a rhyming friend of yours and 
mine has since translated them into metre. As I think the 
verses read better than my own poor prose, I here subjoin 
them. . 

The mother died when the child was bom 

And left me her baby to keep ; 
I rooked its cradle the night and mom, 

Or, sQent, hung o'er it to weep. 

'Twas a rickly child through its infiuicy, 

Its cheeks were so ashy pale; 
Till it broke from my arms to walk in glee, 

Out in the sharp fresh gale. 

And then my little girl grew strong, 

And laughed the hours away ; 
Or sung me the merry lark's mountain song. 

Which he taught her at break of day. 

When Ae wreathed her hair in thicket bowers, 
With the hedge-rose and hare-bell blue ; 

I called her my May, in her crown of flowers. 
And her smile so soft and new. 

And the rose, I thought, never shamed her cheek. 

But rosy, and rosier made it ; 
And her eye o^blue did more brightly break 

Through the blue-bell that strove to shade it. ' 

One evening I left her asle^ in her smiles. 
And walked through the mountains, lonely ; 

I was fiu* from my darling, ah ! many long miles, 
And I thought of her and her only. 

She darkened my path like a troubled dream. 

In that solitude fkr and drear ; 
I spoke to my child ! but she did not seem 

To hearken with human ear ; 

She only looked with a dead, dead eye. 

And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow — 
I knew her Fetch ! she was called to die, 

And she died upon the morrow. 
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Ajfter the adventores and anecdotes of this day and evenhig', 
you may believe I comforted myself with having found, what I 
had long sought, a subject for my tale ; and, while turning the 
matter over in my mind, chance still more befriended me. Toa 
recollect the celebrated Doctor Butler, of whom we have, in our 
diildhood, heard so many traditionary wonders, and ^ho, on the 
faith of the old ladies of this, our native place, was assuredy en- 
dowed with skill superior to any living Sangrado ; I suppose 
ihat almost the first, if not the very first r^ular practitioner in 
so small a town, and in the primitive IJmes, might well attract 
such admiration, and, indeed, nearly superstitious homage. 
Well, speaking of my Fetch-anecdotes to a lineal descendant, by 
the female branch, of this gentleman, the lady recollected some 
papers, professing to be in his handwriting, that centred notes 
of a true and read Fetch history, the actors in which were known 
to the good doctor. At my earnest entreaty, and after wading, 
"with spectacles on nose," three or four days, through old 
chests, choke full of old papers and other trumpery, my excel- 
lent acquaintance presented me with those notes, and the result 
is before you. Of course I have used my discretion with the ma- 
terials thus submitted to me ; still, however, the leading inci- 
dents pretend to the authority of Doctor Butler, whom, by the 
way, you will meet as a prindpal actor in the scenes he has, 
himself, called into existence. 

And now adieu. Shall we really see you at Easter? I am 
desired by all at home to ask that question, and to add that 
your old seat, at your old corner of the table, shall, with 
anxious expectation, be placed for you. The green spectacles 
you recommended me to get, during the slow progress of this 
tale, I found of considerable use: do you adopt them, yoiurself? 
Farewell, my dear Barnes, and believe me, in true affection, 

Your brother, 

Abel O'Hara. 
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CHAPTER I. 




^ ILKEN^nr College was the most famous as 
well as the most ancient preparatory school 
of Ireland. It conmienced aa an appendage 
to the magnificent cathedral of Saint Canioe^ 
for the preservation of which, after Crom* 
' well's spoliation, we are indebted to the 
clasfflc Pococke, and was then situated, ac- 
cording to Stanihurst, ^* in the weste of the 
chnrch-yard " of that edifice, and had for its founder Pierce or 
Peter Butler, Earl of Ormond and Ossory. And " out of this 
Bchoole," continued Stanihurst, "have sprouted such proper impes, 
through ihe painful diligence and laboursome industre of that 
famous lettered man, Mr> Peter White, as generally the wh(de 
weale publicke of Ireland, and especially the southern parts of 
that island, are greatly thereby furthered." We have a sure due 
to the date of its first erection, by the same writer mentioning 
that fact as " of late ;" and also by his proceeding to inform UB 
that (under Mr. Peter White, the original master) " it was my 
happie hap (God and my parents be thanked) to have been oqa 
of his crue; and I take it to stande with my dutie, sith I may 
not stretch mine abilitie in requiting his good turns, yet to mani- 
fest my good will in remembering his pains. And»certes I will 
acknowledge myself so much bound, and beholden to him and 
his, as for his sake, I reverence the meanest stone cemented in the 
walls of that famous schoole." 

In 1684, the first Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, granted a new charter to Kilkenny College, vesting in 
himself and his heirs male the appointment of masters, and the 
office and dignity of patrons and governors of the establishment. 
The statutes pa^ed by him on this occasion, no less than twenty- 
five in number, are each of formidable length, regulating every* 
thing, firom the master's morals, religion, and salary, to the 
punishment to be inflicted upon an urchin for ^^ cutting or defacing 
the desks or forms, walls or windows of the school." Under this 
new arrangement the college also changed its situation from **the 
weste of SiQ church-yard" of St. Canice, to a large building at 
the other extremity of the town of Ki^enny, which, together 
with a fine park, and the rectories and tithes of aevetsl^^ss^s^BM^ 
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near and distant, the patron granted, in trust, for its uses and 
advantage. "^ 

But during the short and inauspicious Irish reign of James II. 
that soon after ensued, this endowment was frustrated. . The first 
master, appointed by the Duke of Ormond, fled on account of hia 
politics ; and " King James," says Harris, " by a charter dated 
the 21st of February, 1689, upon the ruins of this school, erected 
and endowed a royal college, consisting of a rector, eight pro- 
fessors, and two scholars in the name of more ; to be called the 
Royal College of St. Canice, Kilkenny, of the foundation of King 
James ;" and then followed " Articles conclus du consentement 
nnanime des regents des ecoles de Kilkenny, sous le protection do 
rOlustrissime et reverendissime I'evesque d'Ossory," as curious, at 
least, as the state laws previously passed for the same establish- 
ment under hand and seal of the representative of majesty. 
"V^lliam triumphed, however, James sought the retirement of 
Saint Grermains, Ireland once more rested beneath the reflux of 
protiestantism, and Kilkenny College, in common with every other 
public institution, reassumed its protestant charter and arrange- 
ment, and to this day continues to enjoy both, with, we should 
perhaps mention, .only one difference from the whole economy 
proposed by the first Duke of Ormond ; and that is, remarkabty 
enough, a lapse of the right of presentation to the school by the 
Ormond family, in consequence of the attainder of the duke in 
1715, and the vesture of said right in the provost and fellows of 
Trinity, Dublin. 

It has been seen that Stanihurst was a " proper imp " of the 
old establishment ; Harris, by his own acknowledgment too, was 
also educated in Kilkenny College, under the first master nomi- 
nated by the Duke of Ormond; as also were, subsequently, 
Thomas Prim-, Greorge Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, and other cele- 
brated characters, among whom, if our recollection does not fail 
us, we believe we may rank Swift. In fact, it was after its re- 
turn to the hands of protestant masters and governors that this 
seminary rose to the height of its fame, and that young Irish 
noblemen and gentlemen crowded its classes for the most approved 
preparation for university honours. It might be called the then 
Eton of the sister country. 

We find it necessary to observe that the building, to which the 
title "College of Kilkenny" now applies, is not the same endowed 
by the Duke of Ormond. The Irieh tourist is at present shewn, 
from an opposite bank of the Nore, a large, square, modem house, 
three stories high, dashed or plastered, and flaunting with gay 
and ample windows, and this, he is informed, is the college. 
Turning its back, in suitable abstraction, upon the hum and bustle 
of the small though populous city, it faces towards the green 
country, an extensive lawn spreading before it, and the placid 
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river naming hard-by, and is, altogether, appropriately and 
beautifully situated. But the oiiginal e^ce, that existed at the 
time of our story, was pushed farther back, faced into the street 
of the town, and was a gray reverend pile of irregular and rather 
straggling design, or, we should perhaps say, of no design at all; 
having, partly, a monastic physiognomy, and partly that of a 
dwelling-house, and bearing, to its present gay successor, about 
the same likeness that the levee skirts of Anne's time bear to the 
smart swallowtail of the last summer but one. We surmise that, 
at a more remote period, it belonged to the old and beautiful 
Augustinian Abbey of St. John, of which the main building was 
not more than three hundred yards distant, and which was richly 
endowed " for the salvation of his soul, and those of his prede- 
cessors and successors " (as Ledwich abstracts its charter) by 
William Marshall the elder. Earl of Pembroke, in 1220. The 
entrance to the school-room was immediately from the street, 
through huge oak folding doors, arching at top, to suit thQ 
arched stone doorway, and gained by two grand flights of steps 
at each side, that formed a spacious platform before the entrance, 
and allowed imder them a passage by which visitors approached 
the college. To the left was another gateway where carriages 
had egress. The whole front of the building was of cut stone, 
with Grothic windows composed of numerous small panes of glass, 
separately leaded, and each of diamond form 5 giving the appear- 
ance 0f a side or back rather than of a front, on account of itii 
grotesque gables, chimneys, and spouts, the last of which jetted 
into the street, to the no small annoyance in rainy weather of 
the neighbours and the passengers; while, from the platform before 
the school-room entrance, the lads of the college contrived, in all 
weathers, further annoyances of every description. 

But in the past, as well as the present time, tlie lawn of the 
college was devoted to the exercise and sports of the students, 
and had, for its left-hand boundary, "the dark wall," a shrubbery 
80 called to this day, though its appearance, and indeed identity, 
are changed, and for its right the crystal Nore, of which the 
opposite banks were flanked by a wall some forty feet high; and 
over this wall — its foundations on a level with the top — towere4 
in uncouth grandeur, amid throngs of luxuriant trees, the old 
family castle of the all but regal Ormonds. Close by the dark 
walk, at the left of the lawn, there ran, too, as there at present 
runs, an artificial, but deep, rapid, and sufficiently broad stream, 
conjectured to have been an aqueduct formed by the old monks 
of St John's Abbey, that, while it discharged its immediate 
agency of setting in motion the water-wheels of more than one 
grist-mill on its course, served, at the same time, to cut off the 
college grounds from the adjacent gardens of the poorer class of 
people who inhabited the near outlet 
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If local fame errs not, however, neither the broad Nore, nor 
the mill-stream, nor yet the high front wall that ran from the 
side of the college to the brink of the latter, completely suc- 
oeeded in kieeping within proper bouuds, at improper hours, the 
mettlesome race of young students, that, in the old time, fre- 
quented Kilkenny College. Stories are whispered on the spot of 
stolen orgies at midnight, in confidential taverns through the 
town; of ardent breatliings at the windows of not the ugliest 
lasses in the suburbs; of desperate wars between the native 
youth and the fiery sojourners ; and all the et cetera that springs 
horn proximity to a small town of such an establishment, and 
which Harrow at this day might illustrate. 

Some time after the final re-establishment of this college, under 
the charter of the Duke of Ormond, a young gentleman of the 
name of Tresham, the descendant of an English family, settled 
in the South of Ireland, came to spend a few months at it, pre- 
vious to his entrance into the Dublin University. His age was 
scarcely eighteen ; yet, though so yoimg, he had visited London, 
and some of the best parts of the continent, acquiring, wherever 
he travelled, literary friends and information alone; for his 
mind had early taken a studious, or rather inquisitive bent, and 
imbibed with avidity all the novel scientific systems prevalent 
among the learned of the world. 

Hitherto, Tresham's education had been neglected, as, perhaps, 
is the case with most young persons of genius; he had read the 
classics a little; rudimental science a little; and, in this unprepared 
state, the crude metaphysics of the time most of all. But some 
grave and influential friends having pointed out the necessity of 
regular acquirement, Tresham determined to amend his cotirse. 
and posted to Kilkenny to recal his dead-letter Greek and Latin, 
and be, for six months, nothing but a classical student. The 
resolution was kept so far as related to his actual use of books; 
but his imagination still wandered through the regions in which 
it had long rioted ; so that, while his bodily eye hypocritically 
dwelt with Homer or Tacitus, its mental brother shifted, in 
no definable investigation, through a wilderness of abstract 
reverie. 

The winter came and wont; Tresham's few months for pre- 
paratory study were over, yet he was still a devoted classical 
student at the college of Kilkenny. But winter came and went 
in the company of a fair and new friend, and Tresham was hap- 
pier than Greek or Latin could make him. And now, and more 
than ever, his philosophic visions crowded upon him. The idle- 
ness produced by love wa? a favourable season for their influence, 
and they thronged in tlieir jwwcr and fi\scinations. He had 
twice been refused admission into the head-class of the college ; 
but a beloved object had not refused him admission mto her 
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heart; and, the classics fbsgotten, he enjoyed the most dehckniB 
' life that youth, fancy, love, and system-maldng can unpart to an 
enthusiaat Universality of essence was IMbam's darling spe- 
culation. At times he became anxious to deny himself, even 
unto himself, and would have preferred a demonstration of his 
** inherency" in a wild flower or a weed, to one clearly proving 
his distinct identity. So he loved and philosophized, sighed aiid 
mused; every blade of grass in the college park, every leaf on 
every tree in its shrubberies, and every smile and pout of his 
mistress, supplying endless subject. 

During the long winter's evenings that had passed, and the 
long summer walks that were now in season, Tresham &dled not 
to tindtur^ from the illusions of his own mind, all his conversations 
with his young mistreas; and, with such topics as we have 
glanced at, he occasionally mixed up the still wilder phantasies 
of Rosycmdanism, which had not yet withdrawn its spell from 
the imaginations of ev^ the accomplished portion of society. 
On this topic, Tresham was intelligible to his fair pupil, whose 
almost childish thoughts, ftetted with the common superstitions of 
her own country, were fearfully pleased to meet, under the bor- 
rowed name of philosophy, a downright system suited to her 
wildest day-dreams; and she listened in awe and terror that ad- 
mitted everything. But of tins young lady's state of mind, in 
consequence of her intercourse with Tresham, we may refer to 
the opinions of a close and affectionate observer. 

At the time of his arrival in Kilkenny, the family of Kuth or 
Rothe was, throughout its various branches, one of the most 
considerable of the town or vicinity. A branch, with which we 
are interested, consisted of Mr. Kuth, a gentleman advanced in 
years, his lady, and three daughters, of whom the eldest was 
nineteen, the second fifteen, and the third a child of ten or eleven. 
They had many connexions of every age, who often visited 
them, and all formed a happy family circle round the fire of a 
winter's night, or while they watched the rising moon in the 
twilight of a soft smnmer evening. 

For a year previous to Tresham's appearance at the college^ 
the eldest girl, Maria, had been attached to a young military 
gentleman, who, however, was absent at that period, and absent 
in peril, too, on service with his regiment in America. Months 
rolled away, and he was still in a foreign country ; but Maria 
received letters firom her lover, full of good spirits, that told her 
of good health, and exemption from all the ghastly visitations her 
fancy and afieotion had strown in his path: and at last came the 
news of peace, if not of victory, with another letter, giving pro- 
mise of meeting on a certain day, nay, at a certiiin hour ; which 
promise was, to the day and hour, kept. 

The usual scene of lovers' welcome over, IMortimG^ vac^i^asft^ 
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after the health of Mr. and Mrs. Ruth, and of— as he called bei;— 
'* his dear little si^^iing sister, Anna." 

" Father and mother well, and Anna better and worse than 
when yon left us," Maria answered. 

"Better and worse!" 

" Yes: for, first, she has the useless thing she so long sighed 
for.*' 

" A lover, I suppose?" 

" Indeed ; and therein is Anna better, is she not?'* 

" I am bound to believe so; but worse?" 

" In the kind of lover." 

** Is he unworthy? is he base? who is he?" 

" Neither base nor unworthy ; and for whom and what he is, 
believe him a youth well-born, handsome (very handsome, Mor- 
timer) — affluent, honourable, and amiable. His father and ours 
were old friends, in the old times; here he came to study at our 
college, bringing letters to us firom his fSe^er, was cordially re- 
ceived, and became a constant visitor." 

*' But, Maria, you describe a gentleman, and in words that 
give a strange sound to your first objection, if indeed you make 
any, against such a lover for our sister." 

" I will go on in my own way. The boy came, I say; Anna 
Buth was young, beautiful, and romantic ; Harry Tresham was 
also young, also handsome, and also romantic; and so — in short 
they did what you and I (Ud." 

" Fell in love with each other?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, Maria? Anna is little the Worse for that, I suppose. 
Is the difficulty in your fSeither's opinion ?" 

"No. Our father saw no difficulty if his old friend saw none; 
Tresham wrote home to ask: a favourable letter came, permitting 
everything, provided that Harry's love did not interfere Tvith his 
classics; this our good and prudent sire took upon himself to 
regulate; and so, almost ever since -you went away, the student 
has been received among us, saying and doing all you used, to 
say and do, and, in fact, filling up your old place completely." 

"And to the satisfaction of every party? Well, well, Maria, 
it has been fortunate for me, I see, that this pale student had 
eyes for the black tresses and pensive brow of one sister, rather 
than for the yellow ringlets and red-and- white commonplace " of 
the other. But still I am unable to see the harm to Anna." 

" For the first, first ; be assured we never missed you. Harm, 
did you say? I do not know what to call it; nor, seriously, can 
I tell you all I mean. But, before everything else, Tresham is a 
deep reader, and an exceeding \'isionar5'." 

" Oh — a book-architect ? a buildcr-up and puUer-down of 
worlds?" 
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^ Supetstiiioas, moping, and melancholy — ^ 

** What!^-a Bosycradan, in good earnest? a soothsayer imd 
ghost-seeker?" 

*' Something of all that, I fear. Bom in the wildest part of 
our wild country, and having spent a sickly and solitary boy- 
hood among its horrid mountains and forests, and still more 
horrid peasantry, he travelled to the continent, ill prepared to 
resist the infatuations you speak of; then his stolen studies here 
do not make him wiser ; all his resolutions to hold to one course 
of reading have lately given way, and he plunges, deeper than 
ever, into the most approved metaphysics. You smile, sir — is it 
not the word? I am sure 'tis the one himself taught me — and 
he afiects to gain from them much help in his wildest notions." 

^* I now understand your fears, Maria, and share them. I am 
very sorry for this. Tour sister Anna was, of all creatures, 
most likely to be injured by society such as his, and topics 
such as they chatter on, together; and if she indeed lovea 
Tresham— " 

" Oh! she dearly loves him; with all a pure girl's first love: 
and most, I believe, for the sake of his theories. I have seen 
them talk together of shades and shadows, and of the world of 
shadows, until their voices sunk into mistrusting whispers, and 
you could hear their hearts beating in the echo of the fear they 
had made contagious to one another." 

"Absurdity ! we shall speak with this boy, and laugh him 
into manhood." 

"Then you may soon begin — seel" Maria continued, leading 
Mortimer to a window, and pointing out — " yonder they walk, 
together; and now they have been moping through that dark 
shrubbery I cannot tell how long, feeding on the deepest phi- 
losophy, or the most frightful and abominable nursery tales." 

"And," said Mortimer, "are still absorbed; Tresham in 
narrating and expounding, and Anna in listening and wondering. 
At this first look he seems an interesting youth; and something, 
I know not what, strangely fixes my' attention to him." 

" My pooif Anny ! how like a cheated child slie looks !" Maria 
went on, smiling through sudden tears of sisterly affection. 

" And this, I think," resumed Mortimer, " may be a lecttire 
on universal essence, as the puzzlers call it, rather than a ghost 
story ; for, see, Maria, overcome by a confused notion of all he 
says, the little girl now looks as if she doubted the very presence 
of her lover, and ventures her blushing cheek to his, as if to re- 
assure herself of his undiminished identity." 

" Yes — and Tresham now disproves all her doubts." 

" How? — I do not see how." 

" Why, with — a kiss," Maria answered, laughing, and blush- 
ing too, as she glanced at her lover. 
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" The clever fellow ! to teach me how to prove I am by your 
side!" said Mortimer, giving the same demonstration to his mis- 
tress: "but they disappear, before I can view him closer, and 
now, I suppose, approach the house by that turning." 

"Yes, thou practical philosopher: and, Mortimer, yon shall 
love our Harry Tresham, who, with aU his whims, is a boy of 
much promise." 
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CHAPTER IL 



RM in arm, Tiesham and Anna entered iht 
I room, a few minutes after. Without mudi 
y of what is called the glow of health on the 
' cheeks of either, this young couple awakened, 
at first sight, mudi interest; more, periiaps, 
i or of a keener kind, than we feel at the view 
^of Toluptuous cheeks and laug^bing eyes, 
and all the picture of mountain health, youth, 
and beauty; tiiougfa, that, too, is so wonderful and delightful, 
and a sight to praise the God of nature for. 

Early and habitual thought, and, for the whole theory of mind 
and existence, a reverential wonder of soul, had fixed in intense, 
tiiougfa not disagreeable paleness, their naturally pale com- 
plexions; it was ^ nameless hue, rich without a tint of colour, 
of enthusiasm and genius. They we^ like each other. Their 
foreheads were marble white, high and broad, clear and calm, 
and unsullied by a line or curl of grief or bad passion: clouds of 
dark hair gathered round their brows: and those well-defined 
brows lay, on the snow of their foreheads, in the repose of power 
and character. So far were they like; but, while their eyee 
were also of one deep hazel-colour, Tresham's had a more assured 
expression than his mistress's;, his look evinced more satis> 
faction, more dependence on himself for all he thought and 
felt; hers darkled or flashed in the reveries or efforts of a novd 
excitement, and as if in a seeking and asking way to her 
lover. His lips were usually closed, though not compressed; 
hers, of beaixtifiil form, and richly red and moist, as usually re- 
mained opart; unfolding thems^ves in a continued question, 
as it were, or as if impatient (^ some anticipated or half-conceived 
idea. 

Both handsome, and in their v^y spring of life, their features, 
figures, and mien, idiowed all that a statuary might seek for the 
chaste ezpiesaion of that blent character.; yet the girl, thou^ 
nearly three years younger than her lover, approached nearer to 
perfect form; she wore her first firm roundness of womanly 
charms and feseination, while he was not, proportionately, so 
square and muscular; in fact so manly. 
Toung in their Uossom of youth, <^ mind and body, of heart 
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and passion ; good, pure, gifted, and loving, tnisting, and happy 
in each other; arm and arm, and their thoughts and eyes still 
glowing with the topic they had been engaged in, — ^lovelily did 
they now enter the presence of Maria and her friend! — In this 
first and happiest time of power to bless and to be blest, why 
does the backwardness of reason, or the frown of the world, for- 
bid the interchange of such affection? — We plead not for our- 
selves j for alas ! we have passed out of the fairy circle of youth, 
even while it was drawn around us; enthusiasm, love, the 
shrined image of beauty, and the dream, so much better than 
the reality of happiness, have departed from us; with lotis scarce 
silvered, we tread, by necessitous anticipation, the crisp paths of 
old age; all that youth was, or is, or may be, we think o^ as of 
a sound half forgotten and never fully distinguished ; no, we 
plead not for ourselves, but for the fair, the freshly young, 
and the joyous and generous of our spedes, may we not ask, 
—why should enjoyment entail bitterness, and yieiding to 
their own pure hearts be a curse, and this beautiful earth 
be not enjoyed, but dreaded Uke the walls of a prison, or the 
voice of a keeper ? It is so, it must be so ; but why should it be 
right? 

Anna entering suddenly, and without ^knowing that Mortimer 
had arrived, almost screamed out when she saw him, and with a 
—"Mortimer! our dear brother, welcome!" — ^ran to him and 
offered her cheek, now rapt in the warm blush, that told of its 
having just come from the heart. 

But Mortimer, not content with the permitted favour, in- 
flicted a soldier's salutation on the very lips of his fair sister : 
and — 

" Are you quite as well and happy as when I left you, my sad 
philosopher?" he whispered, motioning his head, though without 
looking, towards Tresham; — "what! — this our Anna? and 
where is the shadow of a girl I left behind me? — ^why, child, you 
were then of no more meaning or consistency than a long-drawn- 
sigh ; a thread-paper, stuffed with sighs, might have stood for 
you ; and now comes out a divine and awful creature of flesh 
and blood! a little earthly divinity, — and gainsay it who dares !" 
— and he repeated his freedom, making it a case of necessity that 
Anna should now frown a little, as, by a rapid glance, such as 
women only know how to give, she saw Tresham's eye kindling. 

" Captain Mortimer, you shall bow, and apologize for this, to 
our new brother, Mr. Tresham," said Maria, advancing with 
Tresham by the hand. 

" I shall be proud of your friendship, sir," Mortimer began, 
also advancing ; but he had not taken many steps when he sud- 
denly started back, and with a sHght contraction of brow, and 
distention of eye, stared in silence on Tresham. 
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The student retomed his stare in utter astonishment, that soon 
began to change into displeasure ; Maria looked on, in amaze- 
ment, too ; Anna in terror; she grew deadly pale, and drawing 
l^laria aside—." Good Grod, sister ! " — she whispered — " what is 
the matter with him ? Why does he look so on Harry ? — ^They 
never met before — it is impossible !" 

Maria's answer was interrupted by Mortimer, who, recovering 
himself, walked fully np to Tresham, and holding out his hand, 
said — "Excuse me, Mr. Tresham; but — I — I was struck with 
your likeness to a person I before saw — ^in fact an old friend — 
we should be brothers, sir." 

" It shall be my study to merit the name. Captain Mortimer;" 
and Tresham gave his hand, but, to a nice observer, not perfectly 
satisfied with Mortimer's explanation. The gentlemen conversed, 
however, freely together. 

" You have heard him account for it, my love," Maria now 
answered, still in an aside to Anna — "for heaven's sake what 
could you think? — ^do not, dearest Anna, allow every common 
occurrence to fret and disturb you." * 

" You will charitably excuse, brother Tresham, my want of 
ceremony with our sweet sister, here," Mortimer went on ; — " I 
know it is not to be learned from looks; but, after the camp and 
the march, and all the rest, you have no idea how a poor fel- 
low's heart opens to his fdlow-creatures ; how it thirsts and 
hungers after any one that loves it! and I know I am a brother 
to' Anna:" he continued, now gently taking her hand like a 
brother indeed. 

This speech brought him off well, and the young party passed 
some delightful time together, until Mortimsr, with many re- 
grets, mentioned a necessity for keeping an appointment on par- 
ticular business, which, he said, must deprive him even of the 
pleasure of returning to his friends that night. All heard this 
with expressions of sorrow, and, after he had taken leave of 
Tresham in a friendly manner, Mortimer retired, accompanied to 
the door by Maria. 

Anna and Tresham stood for some time silent, both engaged, 
perhaps, with the same thought ; but of the two Anna seemed 
most agitated. At last, as if starting from the inward touch of 
something very disagreeable, she laid her hand on Tresham's 
arms, and, looking down, pronounced his name. 

"My love?" — ^Tresham said, abruptly too, and in an anxious 
tone and gesture. 

" You noticed Mortimer's start when he saw you ? " — ^Anna 
asked. 

" Why^ — scarcely — yet I noticed it," Tresham replied, willing 
to relieve the distress he saw his mistress feel, but from which he 
was not, himself, free. 
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" Could you have ever met before?" — she resumed, fixing her 
bright, mysterious eyes on his. 

" To my mind, no ; excepting, perhaps, in the awful inter- 
changes of dreams, which, I believe, I have satis£Eictorily un- 
veiled to you." 

" But he explained it," Anna continued, afraid of, rather than 
satisfied with, the entangling solution of her lover, and eagerly 
adopting a more homely one: " did he not?" 

" lie did;" replied Tresham, but with little earnestness. 

" Satisfactorily, you think?" — urged Anna. 

"Why, perhaps so;" another pause, again broken by Anna, 
ensued. 

"Tresliam — ^that superstition of the Fetch, about which we 
talked so much while approaching the house, interests me beyond 
expression. Let me hear more exactly the popular account you 
have received of it." 

" Thus, Anna. Of some persons appointed to die, a double or 
counterpart becomes visible, before his or her death, at a time 
and |)lace where the original could not by possibility appear. Is 
this your Kilkenny creed?" 

" Exactly; with the addition that the Fetch or double must — 
to insure the death of the reality — ^be seen in the night or even- 
ing." 

" And now I remember that, also:" Tresham paused a moment, 
then with a deep sigh, added — 

" I have some melancholy authority for the truth of Fetches." 

"You alarm me, llarry; lot me hear what you mean ; but 
see — ^your serv^ant." 

They had gained, purpo3ing to walk in the garden till dinner, 
the bottom of the staircase ; and, in the corner of the hall, now 
saw a low round lump of a man, who with hat in hand, and his 
large heavy eyes bent on the groimd, stood motionless, silent, 
and inexplicable. 

" Well, Larry ?" said Tresham to this person. 

" Yes, sir," replied the man. 

" Yes to what, you goose ? " 

" We are well, thank God an' you, sir." 

" Pho, pho — do you seek me?" 

" No, then," answered the servant, gravely. 

"^d what, then ?" his master asked, impatiently. 

" Sure we find you, Masther Harry," was the reply, still 
without any appearance of jest, whatever might be the intention. 

" And for what purpose do you find me?" 

" None in the world, afther all, I'm thinkin'." 

" No!" — repeated Tresham, smiling, as he recollected his man's 
unaccountable humour. 

"No, in throth; I came here to bid you come home to your 
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buke, an' that's to no purpose, God help me that lives to see id ; 
if you did come, you wouldn't read it to any purpose; an* if you 
did, sure the class-hour is past an* gone, an' so it 'ud be read to 
no purpose." 

" Idiot! did I not charge you, over an' over, to warn me of 
the class-hour?" 

" An* sure myself charged her, over an over." 

" Her ! what is the cause of your negligence, sirrah?" 

"Mrs. Catty, sir. 

" I comes, an hour ago, to Mrs. Catty, in the kitchen, an' 
Mrs. Catty, my darlin', says myself, warn my masther o' the 
hour: will you taste a bit o* toasted cheese, Larry? says she, 
warn him, for the love o' God, says I; a dhrop o' the right 
kind, says she, warn ^" 

"Ass!" interrupted Tresham, seriously displeased; then turn- 
ing to Anna — " my dearest love, we must part that I may look 
after this disagreeable blunder; you know him, and what a life 
I live with him; faithful and attached, indeed, he is, and for 
that reason, as I believe I before told you, forced on me as my 
attendant and pest, wherever I go, by the anxious love of my 
dear mother; but look at him — ^is he like anything in creation ? 
— and then I am quite at a loss how to treat him ; sometimes, if 
not always, he seems to be a hard-grown boy; and if I were sure 
of this, I could control the fellow; but in my conscience I sus- 
pect he is rather an elderly person, old enough to be my father ;. 
and under this apprehension one cannot — in fact, I do not know 
what to do in the matter. But farewell, my dear Anna. You, 
sir, follow me to college." 

" The evening, Harry; you will certainly keep your evening's 
appointment ?" said Anna. 

"True as the dial's hand" — and the lovers parted: Tresham 
going out at the door, and Anna returning up stairs. But Laiiy 
remained stationary, in the darkened corner of the hall, his hat 
still in his hand, and his eyes buried in the floor. 

After a considerable pause, he muttered, however, taking up 
the last word his master had addressed to him, and which, not- 
withstanding some lapse of time, fretted his ear — 

"Ass! — ^howsothen? Because I toasted cheese wid a wo- 
man, an' missed the class-hour. Ay: who missed it at the 
same prasant time ? One that called me ass ; my o>vn masther. 
Well 3l-vich: an' how did himself miss it, too? Troth, I could 
tell him, if he put me to id;" and his hat was now fixed on, and 
he mov^ heavily and awkwardly towards the door, when a female 
voice cautiously pronounced — "Larry! Larry I" — and Larry 
graciously turned with — 

" Is id yourself agm, Mrs. Catty?" 
(3) P 
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" That*s a bitther salutation, only you're a bit too friendly to 
mane it, Larry," said Mrs. Catty, Kitty, or Catherine, advancing 

to his side; " Mrs. to a Killcenny lass, isn't the hoighth a 

good manners, Larry ; you had that in Munsther." 

" Ay, faith, then ; an' my first wife along wid it, Catty," he 
said, in the words of an unmeasured lie, invented at the moment, 
to serve his crabbed humour. 

" Plain Catty is betther, among friends," resumed his com- 
panion; "only, Kitty, or Kate, or, for the matther o' that, 
Catherine sounds my name a little genteeler. The poor woman I 
an* she died ?" 

" An' I was left a dissolute poor boy," said Larry, recollect- 
ing, only to misuse it, one of many words he had endeavoiu%d 
to imitate during his attendance on his master. 

"Och!" Mrs. Catherine exclaimed, putting her cross-barred 
check apron to her eyes. 

" Don't take on. Catty ; don't take on ; it was a change for 
the good o' both of us; I'm resigned." 

" Och!" she was a blest woman wid the likes o* you!" still 
sobbed Mrs. Catherine. 

" An' so I often tould her," said the valet, 

" Musha, then, is id the happiest state, entirely, Larry !" al- 
tering her voice into a tone of simple interest 

" Why faith, d'ye see me, Catherine, as I often said in regard 
o' that, a bachelor can only be wdl enough by himself, wMle 
two people may go wrong together." 

"Avoch, an' a tlirue sayin'; — you'll ])e looldn' afther your 
heaven on earth, again, Larry?" 

" Just as a wise child afther his cake, Kitty — any where bud 
among the coals," he added, indistinctly. 

"You're a vartuoxis boy, Larry; an' though I say it, a 
patthern in these uncivil times. But we know you love your 
masther too well to lave him:" this was half remark, half 
query. 

"D'you hear her, now?" asked Larry of himself; then 
aloud, " I love my masther, Catty, but, if he doesn't mend, let 
God help him to another man." 

" Lord save us I if I ever thought he was so bad. 

" I said nothin' bad, about him, Mrs. • that is, Kitty, 

Misa Catherine, I mane ; bud his visitors, Cattj' — ^look down on 
us an' keep us! — they're too much for the likes o' me; if — ^for- 
^ve us our sins ! — ^he isn't one o' them, his own self. Catty, k- 
roon." During this speech Larry took off his hat and raised his 
eyes ; his face and action expressing, or well affecting, much 
mysterious trepidation. 

" Musha, then, Larry, a-gra, don't go frighten us in sich a 
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taanner," said Mrs. Catherine, drawing nearer; "what do you 
fiiane, at-all-at-all?" 

"Why, then, 1*11 tell you," he resumed, imitating, or sharing 
the earnestness of his friend : " gettin* wages, as far from me be 
Id to say I do not get, to act the part of a Christhen sarvant- 
boy, by him, little *ud myself care, Catty, how many fellow- 
creatures like me Masther Harry 'ud have about him ; bud, d'ye 
see me, it's another thing, when, afther sendin' me off for the 
night, he calls down — or up — bad end to me if I knows which" — 

" Och ! spake out, Larry, darlin', spake out ! an' look stout 
like a man, or I'll dhrop, stone dead, afore you!" interrupted 
Mrs. Catherine, pressing still closer, and ^stretching, perhaps, 
even her fears too far, as warrant for the familiarity of her man- 
ner: — " did ever you lay your eyes on 'em, k-vich?" 

"No Catty; but I hard them ; often an' often." 

" Who? what?" — an' she locked an arm in Larry's. 

" Outside iv his dour, I hard him whisperin' wid 'em, an* 
callin' to 'em, at the dead hour o' the night, Catty ; an' some- 
times he unlocks it, Catty, an' creeps out to take an arin' wid 
'em, in the lawn; an* what's that?" 

The autumn evening had just begun to set in, and the ever- 
gloomy old hall in which they stood grew deeper with shadow, 
while Larry, thus interrupting himself, pointed to its extreme 
end. Mrs. Catherine screamed with terror, yet under her breath, 
and in an agony, half feigned, half real, whispered — " Look, 
yourself, Larry, honey! — look, and tell me if it's there!" 

"Not now, I think; that is, I hope, an' pray God," he said, 
playing -^vith the nervousness which, to say the truth, he had 
groundlessly excited, purely for the purpose of freeing himself of 
Mrs. Catherine's close and imwclcomer approaches : "bud, as I 
was fur tellin* you. Catty, agra : there was one night I left him 
in bed, sick enough to stay there, an' to keep him from roamin* 
about, an cullogin* wid 'em, to his no great good, myself just 
locked his dour, an' put the kay in my pocket : well, k-roon, 
down I went, by myself, on the road to my own led; down, 
down, all the crooktKl staircases; when, just at the bottom o' the 
very last flight — the Lord keep us an' save us! — what d'you 
think I saw standing afore me ?" 

" Your masther, Larry!" whispered Mrs. Catherine. 

" Or somethin' very like him," answered Larry ; " bud* see, 
agin — just turn your head the laste bit round." 

"Och! ah I I daar'n't!*' hiding her head and mob-cap in 
Larry's bosom^ 

" Thonomon-duoul! — ^my name isn't Larry, if his own white 
face — or one that the divil makes as near to it as an egg to an 
egg— may I die in sin, if I don't see it lookin' at us from behind 
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the ould clock that ticks so dushmal ; — I know ; I didn't follow 
him home in time, an' this is his other, cum to send me packin' 
to himself; och! murther! I'll get my fairin' betuxt 'em!" — 
and Larry at last disengaged himself from Mrs. Catherine's em- 
braces, and broke into the street, while she trmidled down stairs 
to her kitchen. 
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CHAPTER III. 



jMMEDIATELY after dinner Anna retired, 
\ alone, to the drawing-room, and in about half 
> an hour was followed by Maria, who, on enter- 
I ing the apartment, found her deeply engaged in 
» the perusal of a manuscript essay she had got 
' from Tresham, and of the nature of which 
\ the elder sister was aware. 

Evening brought on her incr^^ed shadows, 
yet, by what light was still afforded, Anna, with some difficulty, 
continued to read. Maria proposed to have candles, but her 
sister rather earnestly objected. " I have much reliance," she 
said, " on the doctrine of coincidences and sympathies ; and in 
this dim twilight, I can, perhaps, better appreciate the subject of 
my present study : at least I feel I can." She resumed her read- 
ing, and Maria, taking up a volume that lay near her, sat down 
witli her young sister in the recess of the old-fashioned window, 
and for some time also endeavoured to read. 

But at last smartly shutting the book, and laying it upon 
her knee, she protested against any further effort, and again ad- 
monished Anna to call for lights, or else prepare for their intended 
evening walk with Tresham. The other, in rather an impatient 
tone, replied — 

" We need not expect Harry this half hour, sister ; and do let 
me get through this most interesting part without interruption." 
" I suppose I must, or should ask your pardon, Anna ; but I 
thought 931 elder sister might have said so much without being 
accused of interruption ; whether or no, I shall venture to say 
more, by expressing my entire dislike of your spending your time 
over such a subject as that now in your hands." 

"Sister!" Anna replied, in a tone of surprise and chagrin,— 
" but I am sure if you thought of what you were then going to 
say, you would not have said it ; this is an essay, Maria, written 
by Harry Tresham; I shall add nothing else; surely that is 
enough to show you the severity of your remark, and to warrant 
me in not quite recollecting it Pray read your own volume, 
and, while delighted with its wonderful passages, do not envy 
me a higher pleasure/' 

" It is now too late to tfpte advantage of your advice ; so I 
will, instead, try to sajr a word ia ai^ayfex to 'jwa ts^^R^* 
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Don't you think it sometimes happens, Anna, that where affec- 
tion, and talent, and virtue, join to avoid giving pain or doing 
harm to a beloved object, weakness or infatuation of mind inflict 
the blow? — and let me say that, although Harry Tresham is 
the very last man I could suspect of intention to lead you astray, 
I am not so sure of his ability always to turn your young 
thoughts into a proper path ; or, if they should wander, to guide 
them from an improper one — pray, my dear sister, hear me out. 
I do not wish to hazard a word in defence of the poor volume I 
took up ; it is only a popular novel, that does not even pretend 
to help our serious moments, or to form our principles, or -wed ns 
to theories ; yet, God knows, I had rather have you make suoh 
books the only reading of your life, than see you for one hour 
disturbing your delicate mind witli the strange yitdons eoa~ 
tained in that manuscript" 

" I will take it for granted, sister, it is not your meaning to 
be cruel, or — offensive with me ^" 

"Anna, Anna, you should be sure of that!" — interrupted 
Maria, ^ tears, which her sister did not see, roUling doWn her 
cheeks, although her voice was but little affected. 

" Well, sister, I am sure ; yet, indeed, I must say your words 
are more — are less kind and good to me, than ever they were j 
you call Harry weak and infatuated — excuse me in turn, for I 
will go on;-r-but the truth is, Maria, we ever try to bring down 
in others, what we do not imderstand in them nor possess in 
ourselves 5 and, therefore, why should I wonder to hear you 
speak hard of him, or of the studies he recommends to me? 
As to your o^vyn fine book, I say again, you are free to admire it, 
and as much for the giver's sake too, as you like ; if you will only 
let me read and value this essay for the same reason." 

" Mortimer, who at his last parting gave me the poor novel 
you spoke of, is not a school pliilosopher, Anna ; but he is still an 
educated gentleman of mature taste and understanding." 

"I have made no comparisons — I wish to make none, Maria; 
and perhaps you ought to be just as indifferent as I am to do 
so," interrupted Anna, her love, her vanity, and her enthusiasm 
taking fire at this turn in the conversation. 

"Perhaps," Maria rejoined; "but be that as it may, Anna, 
let me now assist you to put up those braids which the last toss 
of your head has shaken about you ; stoop forward a little, my 
love ; for, after all, our Harry must not find his favourite style 
of hair neglected; come;" — and IMaria was proceeding in her 
sisterly task, when- Aima, with some imgentle, and indeed un- 
usual briskness of manner, tossed back her head more violently 
than ever, and saying, " thank you, thank you very much, sister, 
but I can use my hands, at least," began to twist and re-twist, . 
and pile up her fine hair with great rapidity, and into most 
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uncouth forms and coilings; continuing, after a moment's pause, 
to speak in a sharp and quick voice — 

" But, Maria, since we have chanced on Captain Mortimer's 
name, may I enquire i^ before he left the house to-day, he 
thought proper to explain to you his strange manner when he 
was presented to Harry Tliresham ? " 

" We have never since spoken on the trifling matter,'* Maria 
replied, still calmly; **nor do I care to trouble him farther about 
it;'* this last assertion was, however, a little overstrained, as 
Maria really purposed to interrogate her lover on the subject 

" You might ask the gentleman, to oblige me, I tluiJE," said 
Anna, in increasing coldness. 

'^To oblige my sister in her slightest wish, I would anxiously 
do anything," resumed Maria ; " but one word, dear Anna, on a 
charge you have just made. You say I am ignorant of tiio 
matter yon hold in your hands, if not uncapable of understanding 
it. Let me inform you that since you got the manuscript from 
itany, and while it lay on the table in this dra^ving-room, I 
attentively read it ; and not unwarrantably either, though you 
look at me so, for you may recollect you said as much as that I 
might take that freedom. I read it, Anna, and perhaps undcr- 
derstood it too ; and it is from this knowledge of its nature and 
tendency I now speak." 

"In the first place then,'* rejoined Anna, With vehemence^ 
" you think me the child that must not be allowed to share the 
strong food tiiat is harmless to a more womanly appetite ; else why 
forbid me the consideration of this very essay you have yourself 
perused? — and next) let me ask you, sister, from what particular 
passage you judge the manscript to be improper or dangerous?'* 

" Taking up your last -wterd, in preference^ I do not' hesitate to 
say that the whole is dangerous." 

" General assertions prove nothing, sister ; you ought to be aware 
of that," said the young logician, playing off some airs of supe- 
riority; "and, since you have so attentively gone through the 
whole, you cajj surely afford to be more particular." 

" I admit I am no casuist, Anna, and you will not therefore 
expect from me a very correct method; nor, indeed, the good 
words you use with such ease to yourself; yet I can point out a 
particular passage. Tlie object of the entire paper is to prove 
the reappearance on earth of the dead ; and history, biography, and 
anecdote — ^nay, scripture itself — are alliquoted to support the now 
childish belief. But the essayist, having to get over one un- 
plausible commonplace, namely, the rare occurrence, at present, 
of liis supernatural visitations, has recourse to a theory of his 
own J he supposes — ^'* 

" That the visitation does not cease, although we are blind to 
itr'.-^intermpt6d Anna, in a deep whisper^ suddenly Vvsol^ks^ 
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forward and catching her sister's arm — **that they come and go, 
over and around us, fmd are with us and presoit to us in our 
blindness! — ^that the air, and the shadows of the air, and the le- 
cesses, and the depths of space, teem with the busy and myste- 
rious denizens of another world! — ^while to the eyes, made <1^tn 
by the gross mind of our latter days, there has ceased to be given 
the seeing power of the days that are gone; thoogh, if the 
primitive spirit could be reinstated within — and there is a wajr, 
sister, to bring that to pass — it would see, and hear, and mider- 
stand, in a total freedom from vulgar fear, find in the wonder of 
knowledge, only, such signs and wMspers of the to come, as most 
redeem us out of the bondage of mere human speculation, and 
elevate man's soul, even while pent up in man's body, to the 
intelligence of angels! " 

Anna's enthusiasm had fully escaped during this piece of 
oratory; which, delivered as it was in a voice and manner of the 
strangest energy, while her jetty eyes flashed through the twilight, 
so much affected the rational calmness of the hearer, as, for a 
moment, to surprise and make her silent; and in the pause, 
Anna triumphantly resumed, by asking — " and now, sister, show 
me the danger of this! " 

" It is easily done," answered IMaria, successfully rallying her 
spirits; — and she was about to continue, when their younger 
sister, Bessy, accompanied by three of her playmates and cousins, 
entered the apartment, all inquiring why Tresham was so long 
absent ; for he had made himself a great favourite with the juniors 
of the family, by his gentleness of manners, and the wondrous 
anecdotes he readily told for their amusement 

This interruption reminded Anna of the lateness of the hour ; 
and, sending the children for their walking attire, the sisters 
agreed to suspend, till another opportunity, their unfinished argu- 
ment ; for they made no question but Tresham would be with 
them in a moment ; and their difference of opinion, and any little 
bitterness it might have drawn forth, were now more than for- 
gotten in the sweet kiss, and the sweeter tears, interchanged be- 
tween them ; Anna, after a moment's reflection, becoming the 
first to negociate a penitent, loving, and unqualified peace. Of 
the immediate point at issue, indeed, notliing was said: but it 
was acceded by the one that Harry Tresham was an amiable 
young person, of imcommon genius; and, by the other, that 
Mortimer was a finished gentlemen, a worthy soul, and a gallant 
captain. 

The children returned with hats, scarfs, and shawls, and the 
sisters assisted each other, in the scanty light, to adjust their 
habiliments. Then all sat do^vn, anxiously expecting to hear, 
at every moment, Tresham's knock below. 

But soq&e time escaped without his appearance } and, at first, 
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Anna was surprised, and very much surprised; then she thought 
' it unkind of Tresham, and very unkind ; and, at last, and when 
nearly an hour had elapsed, she grew angry and fidgetty. 

^ It is now so much past the time that I am sure he will not 
come," she said, turning to Maria. 

" He appointed to come?" asked her sister. 

" It was his own particular appointment ; and yet to leave me 
waiting for him, without a line, a word of apology, when he 
knows I wait for him and expect our evening walk — he never 
did so before. — and is it kindly done, now, sister?" 

" It is not well, indeed, if he cannot well explain it." 

" Oh, Harry Tresham has got another lady to love, that's the 
whole of it," said Bessy. 

" Fie, Bessy, my love," said Maria; " you should not let your 
good spirits teach you to say such strange things." 

" But I *m sure of it," re-urged Bessy — " because sister Anna, 
herself, told me, that gentlemen never stay away from the lady 
they love first, until they begin to love another, bettor; and, 
besides, I heard you say to her, when Harry first came to the 
house, that you feared he was too young and romancing to love 
long and in earnest. But I'll blab no more about it, if Anna 
finishes for me, and Mary, and Patty, and little Kate, here, the 
terrible story she began for us last night." 

" Where did I stop, Bessy?" — asked Anna, willing to forget 
her disappointment in a theme always fascinating to her. 

" Just where the spirit of the woman's husband appeared to 
her, twenty years after he was murdered, and in the very bed- 
room, a hundred miles from their own home," answered Bessy, 
under her breath, and moving, with her young companions, 
nearer to the elder sisters. 

" Well," Anna resumed; " the shade told her to have a certain 
part in the inn-yard dug up, and there she should find the skull, 
with the hole in the right temple, made by the hand that killed 
him ; and to get a certain chest broken open in the very house 
where she tiien slept, and there she should find the purse she had 
herself givoi him on the unhappy morning of his departure." 

" Oh, 'tis frightful! " — whispered the child, whosfe merry laugh 
was now siloaced, as, with her playmates, she cringed closer to 
the speaker. The room they sat in was unusually spacious ; and 
unusually gloomy too, as from the whim or bad taste of its 
original proprietor, the walls wore divided into oblongs, covered 
with the raven-black marble for which the quarries adjacent to 
Kilkenny are celebrated. In the middle of the wall, at the re- 
mote end, a door led into an inner apartment ; and this was now 
open, giving an uncomfortable feeling of desolate space,, and ad- 
mitting, through a window at the back of the house, the pale 
aQ4 y^iooaiy rayo of the rising moon, whie\i^ \x:i&«ts^\»^ «si^ 
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the children of the family — and myself among the number! " — 
she paused for an answer: none came! and, slowly rising, she 
continued — ^* making me ridiculous to them — and ungraciously 
withholding the explanation you know to be due to my love and 
confidence!" 

Again she stopped, and only heard the repetition of her own 
words, by ttie echoes around her. She dared advance a step — 
but she had to pass him: and her voice at least must bear her 
company — " Then, sir, if such silly and insulting silence is your 
humour — excuse me if — if I leave you to enjoy it I" 

During the pause we have indicated in the latter part of the 
sentence, Anna swept by him, like a breeze, towards the remote 
door; as she approached it, he moved! — and this, although a 
moment before it had been the assurance she gasped for, now 
made her delirious with terror; — she plunged into the inner room 
— ^looked behind her — he was at her back! — The door closed on 
them; and, in the outward apartment they had left, Maria, who 
had just then returned with a fiervant bearing lights, heard a 
heavy fall and a scream; and then all was silent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^ITE nixme night, Tresham's servant, Larry, 

Jwufl iifoused, by a great knocking, from a 

Vi^i|(.4 ]> r^leep into which he had fallen on a sofa 

Vi'lii 1ji;^ master's chamber. Upon the first 

V; Njiji Ji'once of this person, we could not say 

Vfii Kim as much as he desehres; but while 

u jisleep, and before the knocking has 

' L'alkd him into active re-existence, we shall 

make him and the reader better acquainted. 

It would wrong many species of what are called the lower 
animals of the earth, to give Larry equally with them, the 
instinctive cunning by which alone he walked his path of life; 
yet, if nature had not allowed him enough of this attribute to 
make him a rogue at once, she certainly had allowed him enough 
to make himself one at his leisure; and, perhaps, with the 
exception of pocket-picking and petty larceny, he was not the 
lazj' steward to hide his falent underground. Even our^exception 
may be disputed on the faith of certain anecdotes of Larry's 
conduct abroad, of which his master made no secret Now and 
then, while sojourning in France and Italy, Tresham had given 
entertainments to some polite friends, and it was Larr^^'s business, 
as well as his pride and glory, to see the table " furnished forth,'* 
for the honour of "ould Ireland and the young masther," as 
gaily as the tables of those at which they had been guests. 
Tresham's travelling plate-chest was not, however, equal to 
Larry's ambition; that is, so far as he allowed himself to canvass 
the matter. Tresham was of the same opinion; and some 
surprise therefore crossed his mind to see, on banqueting occasions 
in his lodgings, and just when his friends were about to sit down, 
various fine pieces of table equipage, of which he could not 
recollect he had before been master. On the first or second 
occasion of his surprise, Tresham, supposing he must have mis- 
calculated the extent of his own riches, said nothing; when new 
provocations to wonder appeared, however, he ventured some 
inquiries that were only carelessly answered ; till at last, startled 
by the appearance of a still new and massive piece of plate, in 
which part of the dessert was served up, and which he was quite 
sure did not belong to him, he turned to Larry, who stood at one 
side, rubbing his hands and gravely eyeing his master, and asked, 
"Where did you get this, Lwry?" but the sole reply was, while 
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the man gave a kind of soldier's salute, by turning out the palm 
of his hand over liis forehead — " Up the counthry, your honor." 

If any doubt existed, notwithstanding, of Larry's honesty, 
none could exist that he possessed, to a pitch of excellence, the 
inventive talent. Others might boast of having never told a lie; 
it was his peculiarity that, to the best of his knowledge, he had 
never told truth; certainly he had never yet told the whole 
truth; and from consistent use, since his infancy, of this wariness 
of disposition, it now arrived that, even if he had widi^ lie 
could not tell it Cunning, and a liar, and perhaps a thici^ it 
might seem to follow that he was an immoral diaracter; but 
this would be rather an uncharitable deduction: Lany told Ues, 
not from a vicious love of falsehood, but from tbe -pktmtat it 
gave, or the advantages he thought it mi^t yield; be im ' 
cunning, because he had no other mental faculty to eirercfse; 
because of reason, in the true meaning of the word, he had not a 
jot: so that, when he was not cunning, he was nothing beybnd 
a misshaped mass of inert clay; and, when he filched, It was 
only as the fox throws a goose over his back, without ever 
breaking the commandments. 

Some, indeed, conceived that he was an accountable agent, 
inasmuch as he possessed, above the regular quadru];)ed, glimmep- 
ing notions of another world: but these notions existed in one 
shape only in Larry's mind; namely, a jealousy and fear of that 
world's undue interference in the concerns of this; and here was 
the puzzle of his character; how he could be very cunning and 
very credulous, appearing, at first sight, anomalous. To those 
who knew the history of his early life, and who had any experi- 
ence of the inveteracy of early impressions, this seeming contra- 
diction, however, soon vanished. Under the immediate tutelage 
of his motlier, in whose cabin Tresham, when a sickly cliild, had 
also received the elements of his present absunlity, Larrj', from 
his cradle, was a firm believer in supernatural agency; nor could 
the maturity of his natural talent, nor yet his knowledge of the 
world, remove prejudices thus unconsciously formed and deeply 
stamped. The only way in which his cunning operated, in thfa 
case, was to enable liim occasionally to assume an apparent in- 
diflerence of tlie terrors that ruled him; or to enjoy the terrors 
of others, or even to increase them, by exaggerating his own, 
some proof of which we have already seen in his conversation 
with Mrs. Catherine. But for this he suffered well when he was 
alone. Like philosophers who sneer at misfortune in books, but 
who almost invariably cringe to it in their parlours or garrets, 
Larrj', before others, strove to banter with his tyrants, but, to 
himself and to liis pillow, admitted, in utter fear and trembling, 
the very great chance of a visitation. 

Such finesse was partly the result of his travels, that in other 
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respects scarcely improved him. Laughed at for his folly, 
wherever he went, he had fortified himself against mmecessary 
' humiliation: and tlie world thus taught him to trifle with his 
mortal fears, in the same way that it teaches other ingenious 
young persons to trifle with the good principles they sometimes 
bring into it. And here we should mention lesser points of 
character that the wholesome ridicule of his jfellows, particularly 
during his residence in England, had fixed in him. Larry began 
his travels the most broad-spoken and long-winded of Irishmen; 
but, shouted af; for his brogue arid idiom, even more unmercifully 
than for his superstition, he admitted — from the shyness of 
anything national that invariably attaches to the vulgar of his 
country — ^the justice of the rebuke, and did all jn his power to 
benefit by it; assisted by his cunning, and his watchfulness of 
himself and others, he spoke less and listened more; retrenched 
his rich expressions and roundabout; aped the words of his 
betters; tried pithiness and briskness, now and then; and, 
grafting everything on his still predominant brogue, at last 
partially succeeded in proving to the world that there moves not 
on its surfoce so ridiculous a creature, when not of the first class, 
as a travelled and improved Irishman. 

Strange, after all this, that he had a strange liking for his 
master; he would himself call it "a hankering regard;" but he 
had. It did not, indeed, resemble the love that any other 
creature bore Tresham, or could bear him; it was uneven, 
capricious, arbitrary, iand, in right of the patronage of the 
student's mother, bordering on tfie tyrannical. Perhaps their 
continued sympathy in the nonsense with which their brains (if 
one of them was blessed with any) had been stuffed, might have 
helped to strengthen the bond between master and servant. 
Tresham, although his supematurals were now systematized so 
as to suit his intellect and education, while lorry's still lay 
huddled together in the primitiveness of raw material — liked to 
have some one to listen to his rhapsodies, and T-^rry, generally 
speaking, liked to listen, and felt, perhaps, a little vain, if not 
grateful, at being called to the office of listener; yet, even this is 
uncertain, inasmuch as out of Tresham's new notions on sucli 
subjects, or his presenting an old notion in a new shape, which 
was all the same to the hearer, Larry drew cause for serious 
remonstrance and misgiving. He did not admire Tresham's 
venturing alone into dangerous ground, whither, as may bo 
inferred, he was unable to follow him; he did not admire the 
student's muttered soliloquies and aspirations, and his lonesome 
walks in the park, which now became frequent; in fact, he had 
a bad opinion of his master's ways altogether, and began to 
imbibe an undefined awe of his secret practices, with vague 
bodings of indifferent results. Yeiy lately, they had spokea e^ 
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great deal of the supposed power of the EvU One to con^ 
superior knowledge and riches, on certain terms; and, to Lany*s 
view, Tresham pressed the subject too far, and persevered too 
long and too earnestly in getting an account of all he knew of 
the advantages derivable in such a case; he had even proposed 
to his sei*vant such startling questions, as, '' Did he think the 
individual had ever really appeared at the summons? was it easy 
to obtain an interview with him? might he be depended on, in a 
fair bargain? and was it possible to overreach or outwit him?" 
Larry tried in vain to shift the subject when it came to this; 
gave evasive and temporising answers; drew a holy sign with 
his thumb on his forehead, and prayed aloud that his master and 
himself might be kept out of temptation and danger ; and, when 
it was his duty to leave Tresham for the night, withdrew, in no 
very assured state of mind; he would say nothing; little said 
was soonest mended; but might he never see glory if himself 
liked to think about it 

On the evening of the adventure at Mr. Huth's house, while 
ostensibly awaiting his master's hour for retiring to bed, Larry 
locked himself in, a prey to bodings of unusual force, and, oat of 
a certain pocket extracting a certain flask, called on it to dispel 
the terrors of his solitude, and, as we have seen, afterwards fell 
asleep. The furious knocking before mentioned caused him to 
jump up quickly, out of a slumber of he knew not how long; 
and then, after some :>taggering and scrambling, he shambled 
to the door, and, expecting to admit his young master, opened 
it — but drew back on the moment; for there, instead of the 
person his half-closed eyes anticipated, Larry beheld, in the 
depths of the twilight, a tall, black figure, topped by a fiery-red 
face of severe and peculiar expression, with eyes that flashed, and 
a mouth that leered, he thought, maliciously at him. TUs 
personage also wore — a queu, the simple witted had called it ; 
but, notwithstandhig its point of origin, Larry, to his grief and 
horror, thought it might pass well enough for a tail ; and in his 
hand, as he slowly paced after the servant into the middle of the 
room, he carried a shining black wand. 

"I don't like him at all," muttered Larry, as he heard, 
unanswered, some questions concerning his master put to him in 
a hard tone by tlie stranger. 

" Mr. Tresham not here, then?" repeated the visitor. 

" What hour o' the blessed night is id for the likes of him to 
walk in among us?" continued Larry, still in an under- tone 
discourse with himself. 

" Tell me plainly, is he here, fellow?" resumed the object of 
liis suspicions, in a high passion. 

"Not in this room, as you persave, sir," at last answered 
Larry; then aside— " musha, he's as black a» " 
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" Do you "know me?" suddenly asked the stranger. 

"Why, then, not over-an'-above-wcll," still edging off, and 
venturing a sly look at the visitor's lower extremities. The 
other caught his glance; and then, after a moment's pause, 
burst into a harsh and loud laugh, that, to Larry's increased 
oonsterqationf lasted some time, gradually gaining a horrid 
climax, as the provocative, -whatever it was, became keener, 
until at length it reached an explosion of shouts that rang 
through the old building. 

" Turn away your head, a moment," resumed the -visitor, in 
his own time; Larry complied, and this individual walked, -with 
stamping feet, on the boards, behind an old leather-backed 
chair, that completely bid the lower half of his ligure, and, 
resting his hands on it, continued: — 

" Can you even throw a guess at me?" 

"I was a bad hand at a guess from a child up; but myself 
thinks your honor looks like a civil gintleman." 

"Do you believe that in your soul?" asked the stranger, 
eagerly; "answer me truly." 

" I woulduH lU^e to cross your honour in an^iliing, or to say 
anything wrong before man or my Maker; but sure it can be no 
lutrm for the likes of a poor boy like me to keep a civil word for 
his betthers." 

"Am 1 your better?" still questioned the visitor, in a slow 
emphatic tone; "tell truth, I warn you again; but that's no 
matter; I can easily know whether you do or not." 

Under these circumstances Larry was silent. The question 
was repeated, and, b^ore it had been fully pronounced, he 
clapped his h^nds in the most natural way, looking out at the 
window, and said, — " Oh, the poor young mastherl its rainin' on 
him ! an' sure enough I hard himsef say this very momin' we 
wei:o to have a gincral cessation of wet weather; does your 
honor think so? the Frenchmen are great judges o' the weather; 
they say it plews^ when we say its rainin'; an' it fats froid, that 
v^ it makes the frost, when we say it's only freeziu' ; musha, I 
always thought that very droll : was your honour ever among 
the parley-wows? they're a quare set o' sprissaims, every way: 
but Where's the masther, is what I wondher." 

"Ay, where is he? — not keep his appointment with me! and 
after calling me so often I — ^has he left the college, man?" 

" Myself doesn't know to a sartainty; but I'm thinkin' your 
reverence 'ud maybe cum across him in the park, out there." 

" My reverence! what name is that you give me?" said the 
stranger, very angrily, and his eyes looking dangerous; "tell 
me, fellow, what is your private opinion of — the old gentlemaa 
himself?" 

"Murther!" roared liairy, suddenly thrown off his gaacd^ 
(3) * Q . 
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but, reining himself in, he continued — " we ax your honour's ten 
thousand pardons — it was a cramp, or a thing o' the kind, that 
I got abroad wid the masther, an' it ketches a hould iv me, bad 
manners to id, an odd time, in the calf o' the leg, here;" and, to 
keep up vraisemblance, Larry stroked the part with his hand. 

" Does it? suppose you were ketched, as you call it, by both 
legs together?" 

"The Lord save me an' keep me! long threatenin' cums at 
last — I'm done for," shaking and chattering, and wringing his 
hands. 

"Have a care what you mutter there," continued his tor- 
mentor — " do you smell anything?" 

" The nose o' me is no great things, plaise your honour; bud, if 
I war to say it, myself thinks there's as nice a scent as ever I got 
in my bom days," answered Larry, in a real effort to cheat the 
devil in the dark, for, from his fright and fency, it seemed to his 
nostrils as if the room had an abominable stench of sulphur. 

"Well for you you think so; it saves you some time in 
altering your likings; but answer my question, plainly: do 
you hate and defy the individual I spoke of, or what? out 
with it" 

" Plfuse your honor, we're tould not to judge on no account, 
for fear of being judged in our turns; an' hard words, upon 
people we know nothing of, isn't a Christhen turn, the world 
over." 

"Christian!" 

"Yes, sir— or a thing that-a-way; a good turn, or a kind 
turn, or whatever plaises your honor best; an' sur?, myself 
knows little o' the good gintle — ^the gintleman, I mane, in regard 
I never laid my two eyes on him." 

" Look up! — are you sure of what you say?" 
"Oh, my leg, my leg!" — stooping down, and rubbing hard 
with both hands — "oh, the divil, sich a cramp — the Lord for- 
give us! an' no offence to any one — ^bud the likes o' this cramp 
never ailed a bom creature besides myself." 

" You have twice heard my question without answering, and 
silence gives consent: that will do; say your paternoster 
backwards." 

" That's more nor I could do if ever so willin', in regard I 
never larat it forwards, your honour; they had trouble enough 
wid me at home about id, but sorrow a farther nor ' daily bread' 
myself was able to get, from that day to this." 
" All the better. Give me your hand." 
"Bad end to me if I do then!" — muttered Larry, after 
another roar, and a plunge towards the wall, for to the door he 
could not get, as his visitor stood between him and it; then in a 
tone of simple humility, exquisitely feigned, he continued aloud — 
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**Jlf« give a hand to your honor? Me put my poor crooks 
under a gentleman's five fingers! — avoch, vre thank you kindly, 
sir, for the honour an' glory you mane us, bud we hav'n't forgot 
our manners so mooch as that, anyhow; v/e did'n't go among the 
Frindi for nothm'." 

" Did you ever hear from the person we talk about?" 

" Musha, never, never ; an' I call God to witness, this blessed 
an' holy night." 

*'Are you so sure of that, either?" continued his catcchist in a 
thundering voice — "who bid you steal the silver cup at 
Venice?" 

"Ja — s presarve us! it's all over wid me!" — cried the dis- 
comfited man-servant; then, turning round — "Stale, your 
honor! — stale a cup! — musha, then, what cup? — or what 'ud 
your honour mane at all?" 

" Or the candlestick you slid into your pocket at the saint's 
shrine in Paris — ^who whispered into your ear to do that? — or 
the large salver you buttoned into the breast of your coat off the 
cardinal's side-board at Rome — who helped you then? Un- 
grateful scoundrel! is this the way you remember an old friend ? 
— ^You! a fellow, that, if the angel Gabriel came down, would 
have a grab at his silver trumpet!" 

" Savin' your honor's favor," cried Larry, a little relieved that, 
after all, his companion did not know the true facts of the case, 
" an', under your honor's tinder mercy, I'll tell you the rights of 
all that in a minute, an* as thrue as if it war my dyin' day; the 
little mattibier of a cup was bought out of my own lawful money, 
saved out of my lawful wages; an' it's now, I remember, that a 
little bare-legged gor^oon — gar^on they say among the parley- 
wows, an it's very like the Irish, isn't id, your honour? — ^he cum 
up to myself in the broad noonday, an' in the open sthreets, 
oflferin' to sell id for a song; sure the silversmith an' himself 
are alive an' to the fore this very day ; an*, as for that big ould 
rilver dish — ^" 

"Silence, man! — I know you, and you know me; so enough 
for the present; what is your master doing in the park yonder? 
— ghost-huntiiig?" 

" Under favor to them, sir, myself has, a kind of a notion that 
they're kind to him." 

"I long suspected it; and even now, I suppose, he invokes 
them under the moon in some of the shrubberies?" 

" Many's the word is thrue in guess, sir." 

" Silly man, listen to me;" the stranger advanced. 

"Anything in raiaon, sir;" and Larry drew back. 

" Stand w^bere you are, and listen to me. Your master and 
you shall give^np all tills ghost business, and attend to some- 
thing better fhob I can teach you both; and if I detect. ^^^ 
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Larry at last took the lamp, with little energy of action, and, 
scarcely opening the closet door, thrust it in at arm's length ; 
then hastily shuffled back to stand behind the sofa on which his 
master recUned. 

" How intensely the hour and the situation affect me!" re- 
sumed Tresham; then, in a low yet enthusiastic tone, he con> 
tinned — " Oh! if the shade of ray dear departed brotiier could 
now unveil itself to us!" 

" A merciful God forbid, sir:" said Larry. 

" Appear, oh, appear, if you can, and if in zeal, and belief, and 
simplicity of heart, I am yet worthy ; appear, beloved Michael, 
and fill and enlarge my soul with the eternal secret!" 

Somethiug agitated the darkness near the door, and, in a 
second after, a faint form shot close by the wall, intercepting 
and catching for itself the weak moonlight A dim face turned 
towards him, and a clouded eye rested on his — it was Anna's! — 
changed in character and expression, as if countless time, and 
nnimaginable events and existence, had come between him and 
her since their last happy meeting: still it was Anna's! 

As Larry fell with a groan behind the sofa, Tresham started 
up, and at first, free from supernatural fears, approached the 
figure, as for a moment it rested in the moonshine; and— 
" Good Grod, Anna !" he cried, " can it be you? — how generous I 

to a poor invalid-^I— -" but he was here interrupted by the re- 
sumed motion of the figure, which, before he had advanced two ) 
steps, faded back into tlie mass of shade, that, like funeral ' 
drapery, surrounded the door ; and then it was seen no more in 
the apartment. / 

Tresham hastened to follow, when Larry cried out from 
behind the sofa, — "Her Fetch! her Fetch! don't dare to cross ( 

it, masther Harry! don't stir a foot!" j 

"Fetch! Fetch!" echoed Tresham, the dreadful idea now, for | 

the first time, seizing his mind — "Her Fetch! you have not seen 
the figure, — you could not ! It was not like her — or if it was— 
she has heard I am ill, and, though the hour is late, comes to | 

visit me — It is so! — but let us be sur^ — follow me!" — and he I 

rushed through the door. I 

" Never an inch if I could help it, an' if it was good to stay I 

here alone," said Larry, standing up and looking round him. . 

His first instinct was to arm himself with a light, and, for- | 

getting, in the superior agony of the moment, his terrors of the 
closet, and only calling to mind that there was the help he 
wanted, he ran to the door and pushed it open. The violent 
shock disturbed the peaceful fragments of mortality that lay oa 
shelves around, and some of them rolled do>vn, while all moved; 
the lamp, which burned in the middle of the small nook, glaring | 

upon, and bringing out their ghastly whiteness. Utterly con- 
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founded, Larry emitted a cry, and snatched at the lamp, but in 
the unusual effort, stumbled over a skull that kept a rolling po- 
sition on the floor, and, not being able to recover or balance his 
ill-contrived figure, fell flat ; this brought a horrid clatter on his 
head; he scrambled about, grasping something cold and loathsome 
at every turn; finally, he kicked down, broke, and extinguished 
the lamp, and soon after, gaining his legs, ran, yelling, ^ter his 
master. 

Tresham, returning from a vain pursuit, met him outside the 
door, when Larry flung himself at his knees, and clung rotmd 
them. The student, excited and overwrought by other feelings, 
had no sympathy for his servant, but, hastily disengaging him- 
self, passed him, and re-entered the chamber, and was in the act 
of shutting the door, when Larry, with continued cries, cast him- 
self against it, pleading and straining hard for re-admission. 
Tresham resisted him, and it became a trial of strength between 
master and man. 

" Let me in, for the love o' the mother o' saints! let me in, 
an' may you have a long life, a good death, an' a favourable 
judgment! — Murther-anowns, masther Hany, let me in!" he 
reiterated, growing furious, and redoubling his efforts—" Would 
you shuv me out along wid her ? — ^what is to become o* me, or 
where am I to go?" 

"To bed — or to the devil!" answered his master, at last suc- 
cessful in slapping the door in his face ; and he instantly locked 
it, and flung Mmself once more on the sofa. 

"You'll suflcr for this!" exclaimed Larry, outside, and now 
boisterous in despair — "You'll sufier for it, if there's one in 
heaven, or yoiu* own mother on earth, to judge betuxt us! — I 
renounce you for a brute-baste of a masther! — I'll quit you and 
your ways, to-morrow momin' early, an tell, up to your mother's 
face, how you're goin' on an' how you trated me! ; — let me in, I 
advise you!" 

"Begone!" cried Tresham, "or by heaven I'll shoot you as 
dead as Julius Csesar!" and he rose, as if to prepare for executing 
his threat. The desired eflfect was soon produced ; Larry, sud- 
denly decamping, but not until he had growled, in much bitter- 
ness, and from a safe position at the side of the door — " Och I 
never fear you! — ^it's in you to do it! — ^^vliat's bred in the bone 
'ill break out in the flesh! God forgive you! an' the Redeemer 
look down on me this night!" — the last words were uttered as he 
descended the stairs, and Tresham, at length, had quiet and 
opportunity to think. 

The damp overspread his forehead, the breath was pent up in 
his heart, his very life was chilled; yet Tresham felt more 
anguish than fear. Had he seen an unreal semblance of his 
piistress ? Thjs question built upon his superstitious j)rejudice8, 
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was agony; he could not follow it. Was it herself, her real self, 
a9 he had supposed? — the probability was slight, yet he clung to 
it ; aflfectioh and aniiety might have prompted her visit, and 
ftmirtine delicacy might have caused her to shorten it, and act 
the silent and strange part she had acted. Then came another 
ftmcy. Althcrtigh he had been at first convinced that the 
appearance bore a likeness to Anna, still he argued to a^ure 
himself that he might have been mistaken; and he strove to 
forget its relation to her, by investing it with the character of 
the apparition of a beloVed sister, who, some years older than 
Tresham, had died long before his visit to the continent There 
was no time, he recoUected, to form correct observations, nor 
ought he to pretend, in the imperfect light that the hasty moment 
had affbrded, to have come to any dififerent conclusion. He 
inVdked the spirit of a brother, and the spirit of a sister attended 
him ; the substitution, in Tresham's conceit, was plausible ; as he 
dwelt upon it, the idea fully occupied his mind, and his bosom 
thrilled with a peculiar interest. 

He had seen a supernatural being ! and now first experienced 
the truth of a long-cherished theory. Treshim was brave; and, 
even if he had not been an enthusiast, the recollection must not 
have unmanned him ; but none save an enthusiast can tell with 
what ease, with what devotion, enthusiasm " commends the in- 
gredients of her poisoned chalice to her own lips." Tresham had 
not power to admit the sentiment of fear while his soul revelled 
in the consciousness of direct communion with a spiritual essence. 
In such a heated state of mind he thought it was impossible 
he could sleep, and therefore declined any preparation for bed ; 
but he slept, notwithstanding; even where he was, out of place on 
the sofa. He slept, yet had no rest nor refreshment. The toil- 
ing spirit still sweated within, and Tresham was not sufliciently 
aware that physical disease lent to mental anguish its treacherous 
aid to shake and convulse him. Nightmare, in hideous variety, 
and accompanied by the sense of real occurrence that so terribly 
heightens the \a8itation, came upon him. He had not distinguished 
his lapse into slumber, and, througli the seemingly continued 
action, there was none of that rapid and mysterious self-relief 
that — ^by an agony of mind or soul too subtle and complex for 
waking recollection — ogives, in the thick horrors of some hellish 
dream, the blessed assurance of our being only fettered in the 
" pains of sleep," which, after a time of tyranny, shall leave ns 
free and unharmed. 

To Tresham's apprehension he still lay awake on his sofe, and 
he could distinctly mark each old familiar object in the apart- 
ment. In this state ho saw the corse of her he loved stretched 
lonely on the middle of the floor. He looked in stupified dis- 
may } and then came in a crowd of people, some known to him 



as her friends and relations, but the greater part strangers, and 
the voice of woe arose, tears blindmg the faces of those who wept, 
till they blurred and grew indistinct under his gaze. He strove 
to start up, but a heavy weight held him ; and now the corse 
hung with death-locked clasp around his neck, its icy cheek laid 
at one moment close to his, and in the next removed, as the 
helpless head slipt off and dangled orfer his shoulder. He tried 
to scream, but, as is usual, without eflTect; and from a succession 
of such miseries Tresham awoke, haggard and very ill, in the 
mor&ing lightj to a ceiiainty of real esdstehce thilt {)rd|k)Md no 
immediate balm to this storings he hid tffiSbrgtm^ 
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CHAPTER V. 




ARLT on this morning Mortimer called, by 

? appointment with Maria, at Mr. Ruth's hoiiB& 

He found his mistress much agitated; she 

rose the moment he entered, and cast herself 

\ weeping into his arms. 

" Tears, Maria ! what has happened?" 
" Oh, our poor Anna will go distracted, I 
> think ; such a scene as we had here last night, 
Mortimer I— ^Tresham — ^for who can assent to the childish super- 
stition they would force upon me? — Tresham came late in the 
evening in such a shocking way to frighten us all ; acting the 
part of his own Fetch — ^you know what the vulgar superstition 
is — sitting down in the ^hawing-room by Anna's side ; there re- 
maining motionless and speechless, and at last stalking away as 
he had entered, without a wold of explanation." 
*' Did you see him ?" 

" No, I had just left Anna and the children together; return- 
ing to the drawing-room, I found it empty — the children were 
escaped in terror to the parlour; a servant attended me with 
lights, and as we stood a moment, wondering where all could 
have gone, a doleful scream reached us from the back drawing- 
room — ^the door was shut — I opened it — and discovered Anna, 
lying senseless at the threshold." 

"Alone? — was not Tresham with her?" 
" No — nor in the house, nor have any of us seen him since ; but 
Anna remains convinced it was his Fetch, and has passed a 
dreadful night ; indeed, Mortimer, I fear for — ^for her reason, if 
not for her life!" and the sister relapsed into showers of tears 

" The silly boy carries this too far, and must be checked," 
said Mortimer, after a remarkable pause ; " where can he be 
found?" 

" In his college rooms. But this seems to affect you differently 
from anything I could anticipate, Mortimer. I knew that Anna's 
indisposition, or any prospect of harm to her, would have grieved 
you, for all our sakes ; but now I think you appear, along with 
your regret, to be moved by a kind of wonder and mystery; — 
why did you pause so long, and look so absent, when I spoke of 
Tresham's rudeness?" 
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*' It was nothing — ^nothing, indeed, Maria," he repHed, "with 
more endeavour to convince than the occasion required. 

"And now I recollect," continued Maria, "I have another 
question, though I rather disiike to ask it — ^why did you start 
yesterday when you met him?" 

" To speak very candidly, Maria, I had rather not answer you 
— not at present, at least ; I know it is all folly — ^yet even folly 
grows dangerous by participation." 

*' You terrify me more than the story could ; I entreat you to 
answer me." 

" Then, to prevent worse, sit down with me and I shalL Pre* 
vious to our breaking-up in America, we had an extensive en- 
campment on the shores of one of those fine lakes that abound in 
the country. Almost the last night I spent in my tent, I re- 
mained up to a late hour. It was sultry weather, and I suffered 
the entrance to be open, in order to enjoy the fresh breeze from 
the lake. After some writing and reading I reclined on a sofo, 
or a substitute for one, which, without facing the entrance, still 
allowed me, by turning a little roimd, to contemplate a glorious 
effect of the setting moon upon the water. In this situation I 
thought I caught, with my side-sight, the figure of some person 
passing at the back of my couch. I turned rapidly round. No 
one was there; but, when I resumed my first position, I distinctly 
saw a stranger — and, what made it then most remarkable, not in 
uniform — standing outside the entrance, and looking steadfastly 
upon me. The features were so peculiar, and their expression so 
unusual, that both sunk deep in my memory — that is, I thought 
they did." 

" And Tresham's features brought them to your recollection?" 

" Yes, for an instant : but, as I before scud, I have since felt 
convinced of the absurdity of the mistake, and I pledge my word 
I now regard the whole as a delusion." 

" Did you ever see that stranger again?" 

"Never." 

" Did you speak to him at the time?" 

" No : for, on snatching my sword, and rising to challenge him 
for his name and purpose, he — it, I should rather say, or, in better 
words stiD, the whim of my own fency, was no longer visible." 

" And when did this occur?" asked Maria, now for the first 
time infected, in her turn, with a superstitious feeling. 

" Perhaps three months ago, or more," he answered. 

"I could heartily wish it had not happened," resumed his 
mistress, "'tis a most distressing coincidence." 

Mortimer addressed himself to the task of assuaging Maria's 
fears, when Tresham rapidly entered, ghastly and wild in his face 
and manner, and out of breath with aipdety to b^ Aimft <HiO0 
more before him, 
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" She is ik>t here^" he sidd, the momeiit he came in \ " Good 
day, ^laria — good daVj Captain Mortimer-^caii Anna be seen, 
Maria?" 

" I shall seek her for you," said Maria^ glad to have an opfHir^ 
tunity of consoling her sister with the newft Of Treahattt*& ap- 
peaiance, although when he entered^ Maria f^lt more alahlled 
tiiari pleased at the changed expression of his faeet— i." y<m may- 
come with me to the garden, when I shall have gdfe Anna de»wn," 
she whispered to Mortimer, in passing him. 

" I am sorry, Mr. Tresham," said Mortimer, as soon aS ibey 
were alone, " that almost our first word mnst be one of fbr- 
mality ; but I think you owe some explanation to the ladies of 
this house, for your strange conduct last night." 

** I know it, sir, and came prepared to o^r it/* said Tresham, 
" and, to the lady who might have been particularly inconve- 
nienced, I shall readily and anxiously apologise." 

" Excuse my zeal, sir, but it was toecessary." 

'^ Oh, Captain Mortimer, in yotu* place I might have so acted," 
said Tresham, indiffbrently, his whole soul bent on another 
subject. 

" And you can also, perhaps, excuse my standing here, till I 
witness the explanation." 

"Sir! — ^this is over-chivalrous, I think," said Tresham^ 
more ruffled than at a less embarrassed moment he could have 
been. Mortimer was proceeding to speak when Maria re-entered, 
leading Anna Ijy the liand. 

The young lovers both started at the first sight of each other, 
their mutually disturbed and altered features, together with their 
mutual recollections of the past night, causing a common revul- 
sion of feeling. But Maria, whispering to Tresham — " She has 
been indisposed," he immediately recovered himself, and affec- 
tionately and gracefidly advancing, said, — 

" 3Iy dearest Anna, you are resolved to chide for my strange 
behaviour, last night; but you 'v\'ill forgive me, when you 
hear me. I, too, was ill in the eiirly part of the evening, and 
afterwards too stupid to explain, as I know I should have 
done." 

" 111, Harry!-:— oh! I am sure you have been very ill!" — said 
Anna, fixing upon him her eyes, that, from an expression of 
wild agitation, had softened into tenderness, and now swam in 
tears ; and she held out her hand, and both tiuned to converse at 
a window. 

" You hear he has fully accounted for it, Maria," swd >Iorti- 
mer, also drawing his mistress aside. 

" I thuik so — I am sure he has — and, I hope, to the entire 
satisfaction of Anna," Maria replied. 
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" Doubtjess; her full confidence returns, see — she speaks to 
liim without any restraint," continued Mortimer. 

" It is quite enough, I am convinced, for the present fears and 
affections of my poor sister ; and her natural anxiety about hi3 
health will serve to Jull a crowd of smaller doubts and calcula- 
tions of circmnstances." 

Here Xresham turned round, with — " Are you yet satisfied, 
Captain Mortimer?" 

" Perfectly, brother, as you will permit a soldier again tp call 
you." 

" Now, my dear girl, are you not undeceived ?" asked Maria, 
in a low tone, as the gentlemen discovered. 

" I believe I should be — and yet " 

*' Come, come, Anna, there is no truth so bright, but a willing 
mind may blow a doubt upon it." 

" I will pray to the good God to put it out of my mind — in- 
deed I will," answered her sister. Mortimer now led IVIaria out, 
and Tresham and Anna remained together. 

" £[ow very poorly you do look, IJarry," said Anna, after 
some indifferent conversation — " but come — the fine morning — . 
if indeed you can attempt our old walk," she ^ded, sorrow- 
fully. 

" I can now attempt anything," he interrupted, forcing a 
smile. 

" Then let us be gone," she repined — " stay 4 mpmept, I will 
return equipped to accompany you." 

She gained the door, turned to look at him — and — f' terribly 
changed! " poor Anna added, as she left the apartment. 

" How shall I make my all but certainty certain?" thought 
Tresham, now left alone; " I durst not ask herself if last night 
she ventured forth to the college, — such a question must imply 
or reveal the circumstances — and that, to an over-sensitive mina 
like hers, were no less than destruction; i^ indeed, she has not 
been with me; if, indeed, it was the dreadful omen J fear it was!" 
for Tresham's morning recollections did not permit him to call 
back, with any reliance, the nqtion/ of another agency, and his 
whole mind was at length divided between the appalling question 
of a real or supernatural visit from ^ mistress. Occasionally, 
perhaps, there stole in a doubt of the reality, in either shape, of 
the appearance ; but as this implied a doubt of his own infalli- 
bility, or of his power to decide on the certain operations of his 
own senses, Tresham's vanity and fanaticism rejected it when- 
ever it occurred : and he was willing to be supremely miserable 
rather than suppose, ia his own person, a delusion t^at many 
have experienced. 

The idea of speaking in confidence to Maria presented itself; 
but a fear that one eister s^ht keep nothing ^m the Q^if, 9, 
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jealousy of Maria's increduKty of supernatural matters, of which 
he was well aware, together with a disinclination to give pain, 
joined to make him decline this course also. Tresham next 
thought of employing his servant; and perceiving, after a 
moment's reflection, no reasonable bar to such a course, he opened 
the parlour door and called Larry, who stood in his old place in 
the hall, and who, forgetting all his ecstasies of the night, had, 
at an early hour, shown himself in his master's chamber, calm, 
if not penitent or sorrowful, and without uttering a word, began 
a general shaking of phials, in order to compound a morning 
draught for the invalid: "so,^ Larry; you will speak with the 
housekeeper before you return?" asked Tresham. 

" If Mrs. Catty is willin'," said the attendant 

" Do so — and — as you coiiverse together, contrive to ask her, 
carelessly, if" — Tresham paused. 

" I know sir; the — the lady," whispered Larry. 

" Why, yes, discover at what hour the ladies generally retire 
for the night: in fact, at what hour they retired last night." 

"Afore twelve, masther."" 

" Then you have already asked the question?'* 

"Not yet, sir; bud do we want a witch to tell us?" 

" Peace; and ob^ me. I have already charged you, on your 
life, to conceal from every human being, the circumstances you 
last night witnessed in my chambers." 

"An' so you did, sir, God bless you." 

" By heavens, if you dare divulge a sentence — a whisper, I 
will with my o^vn hand — " 

"Avoch, we know all that; an' we thank you." 

" Sirrah?" Tresham looked angrily at him. 

"An' for the same raison we'll take good care," continued 
Larry, moving towards the door. 

" Stop a moment — you followed me out?" 

" I think I remember it," replied the servant. 

" Did you observe anything? " 

"Not at that present time, sir; but afther." 

" That is, when you went down stairs?" 

" I believe so." 

" Well — what did you notice — and where?" 

" When I got to the top o' the stairs, her ladyship's reverance 
standin' at the bottom." 

" Did you descend that flight?" 

"Ay, sir, God help me." 

"And then?" 

"An' then her grace was on the next landing-place; nnder 
me still; an' then on the next; an' so on 'till she wanished 
round a pillar in the great hall, houldin' up her finger as much 
as to say — no farther, Larry, if you're not out o' sorts with the 
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little life Tve left yon: I *dn't take her advice, but was for 
goin' into my room, when, just as I had my hand on the latch, 
an' the door open, I fell over her in the dark, where she stretched 
at last, a eoold stiff corpse, across the threshold." 

The stndent shuddered as this brought to his recollection the 
thA>68 of his own wretched sleep. 

" Were you tipsy, last night?" he asked, in a moment after. 

" Why, then-, not over an' above," was the answer. 

Tresham remained silent " I may go to Mrs. Catty, sir?** 

"Aye, hang, or drown — or damn!" replied Tresham. 

" Avoch, we thank you kindly ;" and Larry withdrew. 

" Mysterious power !" thus arose the aspirations of Tresham'a 
heart, while he remained alone. "Great cause and common 
Father, who sendest thy signs and revealings for preparation, 
make this untrue! Summon not yet — oh, not yet! from thy 
beautiful world, the fairest and gentlest being thou hast sent to 
adorn it j — oh I it is thrice terrible to stand by a creature so fair 
• — ^to hear her voice — ^touch her hand — and see her shining and 
breathing near us, yet know that, in the house of death, the dim 
dead await her, counting every pulsation of her heart, till that 
which shall complete the fated number." He wept and spread 
his hands over his face, and was thus surprised by the hasty en-^ 
trance of Anna. 

"Now, Harry — ^but why are you agitated?" — she said. 

" A passing pain, my love-— 'tis gone." 

"Entirely gone?" i^e continued, advancing and taking hid 
hand, h^r mind wrung with pangs of the very same nature of 
her lover's. 

" Oh, yes ! " he replied, smiling faintly, as with action that be- 
tokened a mixture of deep love, sorrow, and almost reverence, he 
breathed a kiss on her beautiful forehead. 

" Let us have our walk, then," Anna resumed, " and for your 
sake we shall walk slowly, Harry: — but tell me;" and she 
stopped at the door — " I think you yesterday said that you were, 
yourself, a melancholy authority for the truth of 
Fetches." 

" I spoke to that efik^ indeed,** said Tresham, scarcely able 
to conceal his emotion. 

" Indeed ! " resumed Anna, echoing his word with an alarmed 
tone — " there is a deep meanmg in everything you say — ^let me 
ask you how ?" 

"Some other time, my beloved — or after our walk — the 
morning wears away-*— some other time ** — and offering his arm 
he strove with poor smiles to disguise his own heart, and comfort 
hers. 

" It must be now, Tresham,** said Anna, disengaging herself 
and sinking in the chair, while she earnestly motioned him to 
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git beside her. Influenced hy the SQlemnlty, if not command, of 
her tone and manner, Trcsham, after a pause, obeyed. 

"I had an elder brother. He was, too, my only brother* 
He went with "Wolfe to America, and I remained in my father*s 
house. Many months lapsed ^^r his departure before we re- 
ceived any letter from him, ana our anxieties rose very lugfa. 
One night I dreamt a dream — one night that, |n tears and 
misery on his account — ^for I loved him as my own heart'9 blood 
— I had lain down in bed. I was in a street, in a strange town, 
and followed, I knew not how, in the mournful train of a soldier's 
funeral. The roll of the mufSed drums, and the occasional 
thump of the great drum, together with the shrill, and, always 
to me, heart-rending hymn or lament, played by the fifes ob 
such occasions, filled my ears, and I wept even before I had a 
more immediate cause for sorrow. After some time the dream 
changed. J. was in a lofty church, also strange to me. I looked 
around; the mouth of a vault was open, and a cofiin, that which 
I had followed, lay near to it. I advanced, and looked upon 
the coffin-lid, and the name of my brother, with his age, and the 
date of his death-day, now met my eyes, printed in black letters 
on a ground of white metah I shrieked and awokel It was 
past midnight. I arose, got a light, and, from the distinct and 
vivid perceptions of my dream, made in my commonplace book, 
which I will shew you, a sketch of the coffin and inscription. 
The date by an inconsistent anticipation of the vision, was of the 
next day after the dream. But it was the true day,*' added 
Tresham, in a sunk voice. 

"He died on that day, then?" Anna asked, and her lover 
assented by a mournful inclination of the head. 

"But, Tresham," she resumed, " tliis is a dream, and not a 
Fetch story," and Anna felt and looked relieved. 

" Listen. I have commenced with this, only for the purpose 
of leadhifj to the matter at point. After the close of the next 
evening I sat, alone, in my study. I sliould, indeed, say it was 
night, though not far advanced into the night. A figure came 
before mo. Wrecked and wretched as he stood, I knew my bro- 
ther I The figure, when, for a moment it had shot its unearthly 
eyes into my soul, passed through a door to an iimer chamber, 
from which there is no returning but back again into that it 
had left. Thither I followwl, locking the door after me, that the 
\'ision and I might be alone, together." 

" Horrible !" said Aima, drawing in her breath. 

"Thither I followed — but saw nothing. And I never saw 
my brother more! — That night, and that hour, he expired iu 
America." 

" That hour and night I" 

" Tes. M in the former case, I took a note of tlie day of tho 
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month and week, and the hour of the night, at which the Fetch 
had appeared to me; and our minute and authentic accounts 
afterwards pointed to the very moment" 

" *Ti8 dreadful. Ome — ^this morning is far advanced :'* and 
Anna, suppressing her feelings, and trying to hide them under 
the appearance of a bustling arrangement of her dress, rose up. 

** Dreadful it is, Anna — but oh, too true ! This has affected 
you ; or, you are more seriously indisposed than to my inquiries 
you will admit — or — or — have watched late last night — oh, 
Anna !" — ^Tresham continued, as, over-wrought and almost thrown 
off his guard by the increased conflict of his recollections and terr 
rors, he was on the point of asking a solution of what he most 
feared and doubted. He grasped her hand — ^looked into her eyes 
— but in a moment checked himself, and extending his arm — 
^' Come, then, our walk !" he said, and led his mistress out. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 




E^^TIME, Lan7, In obediencelp his master'0 
' cpmmands, obtained a t^t&'k-tbte with Ifija. 
i Catherine. It m^y have been pbserved, from 
' this person's former style of cpnversation 
with Larry, that, either she thought he ha^ a 
tender inclination for her, and saw no reason 
>g for discooraging it, qr she wished to inspire 
^"^ him with one, and was therefore very sweet 
on honest Larry. What may have been his opinion on the 
point it is hard to say ; but, on the wliole, we rather predicate 
that he had a general apprehension of the state of Mrs. Catherine's 
heart, or of the drift of her politeness, and affected, accordingly, 
the utmost innocence and unconsciousness. 

In truth, the housekeeper was arrived at, if she had not passed, 
the grand climacteric, under the influence of which, with reve- 
rence be it spoken, ladies of all ranks feel disposed to do strange 
and startling things, rather than any longer run the chance of a 
certain odium. Nature had not been as bountiful to IVIrs. 
Catherine's face as to her undisputed talent for jellies, jams, 
pickled mushrooms, and consers^es of every description; and, 
during lier unlovely youth, the virgin, yet too green to stoop to 
a renouncement of her sex's privilege by originatmg any solici- 
tation, remained nnwooed, and, of course, unwon. After the 
piu*e and peaceful lapse of nearly twenty years, she began, how- 
ever, to look about her ; and, despising the scruple of her teenish 
days, bluntly, or adroitly, ventured many a " bold stroke for a 
husband." That she had hitherto failed, her present anxious 
situation made known — notwithstanding the matronly affixture 
to licr familiar name, which, by the way, was of long standing, and 
a cruel anticipation, by the world at large, of a fate which Mrs. 
Catherine neither courtxid nor, indeed, merited — and we record 
the fact, rather in astonishment of the blindness of man, than 
with any triumph over the unwilling maiden. 

At the time that it is to our purpose to become eaves-droppers 
on the conversation between her and Larr}'', we discover the 
valet evincing considerable uneasiness at a chance remark tliat 

fell from his admirer: "And — what? eh? last night, Kitty? 

how, Kitty?" — ^lie said. 

*' I tould you once afore, Larry, as much as that I thought 
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my name sounded bettUef wotber ^ay. But po scatter for ^t, 
ovlly as the hereafter may b^; t say he cfUfi here, last night, 
statin in, an' stalkin' out, like his owp ghost, an' never §§yinr' 
a Christhe^ word, hut lavin' my poor Miss Aimy stOQe dead on 
the ciifpiet." 

"An' deliver p from alt evil!"— pmttej:e4 Larry, Qoncludiiig 
aloud a prayer he l^d, pi 1^ constepaation, nientaUy begun. 
This rather dispopiposed his friend, ^d she intjuired— "bidn't 
he conje? didn't he? ph, Lapy, honey, dijin't he come? or, as 
Miss Anny said, was it his Fetch, indeejij?" 

" I see my way in a vartuous lie,'' thought Larry, afnud, as 
much as he was cajLitious of ^e bjack secrej; of which he ^hus 
thoughj; iiimself possessed: to Mrs. Kitty he coijtinued — ^^Jji. 
troth an' he did; an' for why, no?— an' what use of a man's 
ghost, when his own i^gh an' blood is ready an' wUlin' to stand 
in ills place, Catherine?'- 

"Then he rfid come?" 

" He did, to be sure: an' myself had to wait for him an hour 
at the college." •* 

"Musha, good loock to your heart for that, Larry; I said it 
to IMiss Anny all along, an' now I can make her so sure, entirely, 
IKKV thing!" 
^ " Arrah, do now, Catherine, an' God 'ill bless you." 

" Faith, an' 1 will then, an more an' more for your axin' jjt, 
Larry. But, Larry, agra, you're ii^ grief, killm' grief — he's 
quite changed since yesterday, poor fellow," continued Mrs.. 
Kate, in a reverie: "he thinks there's sich a differ' between us; 
but he's a claner boy nor that big rap, faddy Kinshela, that 
passed me by m the chapel-yard, last Spnday sQ'nn't, aftpp last 
mass; a better boy, too, an' a gentleman's owp man — LaiTy, 
k-vich, never let it break your heart, I say," she concluded, 
again addressing him. 

"What does shQ mane at all?" — queried Larry to his own 
breast— "did I tell her yet?— Musha, I'm a blind kitten ^ff I 
thmkldid." 

"Take courage, man; fa faint he^^ never won a fair Jady;' 
out with it; what kills, cures," continued the housekeeper. 

" Does she want to pump me?— two worcls to that bargain," 
reasoned Larry. — " Catherine" — 

" Well, honey? — ^he looks just as if h.Q'd cpipe down with it, 
at once," added Catherine to herself — " only for his modesty, an* 
ail that." 

"Aff a simple boy might ax you, Catt — Catherine, what 
o'clock do you all go to bed at, in this hoijge?" 

"There's a round bigjnpin', tho\ aJier all his modesty!"-^ 
thought ilrs. Caiien^e, chuckling in her very heart— "Why^ 
then, to tell the truth, liarry, one ijoiay s^ about eleven, tlio', 
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sense you must know all, myself sometimes stays up, at one 
matter or another, after the young ladies, good loock to them ; an* 
a weary hour I have of it, Larry; for of all the hours from 
Monday momin' to Saturday night that we poor sarving women 
know, there isn't one so lonesome entirely, or one that gives us 
the heart-scald so well as that; it's then we think of all we have 
to do an' look after, an' all the odds an' ends we have to put 
together, an* divil a drop, Grod forgive me for swarin', to rise our 
hearts, for we never taste it alone; och! musha, you know little 
about it; a noise frightens us an' it's only the big red cat, an' 
no sweetheart, after all; instid of one like him to be talkin'to us, 
the window goes backwards an' forwards with the wind; if a 
scratchin' comes to the dour, it's only a rat as big as a calf, an' 
thin the clock strikes twelve to warn us of going to bed an' 
gettin' up ever so early; an' so we say our prayers for nothin', 
an' lie down in our bed as could as anything." 

"Musha, more's the pity; an' myself is long sorry for your 
lonesome hour — about eleven, isn't it, one time with another? — 
they never stir, after!" 

"Between ourselves, Larry, hardly ever; an* my saarvice to 
to you, Larry," continued the housekeeper, sipping a glass of 
cordial, after she had filled and pushed another to the valet — 
"barrin' some odd nights; some out-o*-the-way nights, like last 
night, now — " 

" Avoch, ay: siu^ I know you were all up late, last night," 
said Larry, very simply, while he drank to Mrs. Catherine's 
health. 

"Oh, the prowlin' dog! he saw the light at my windee!" — 
surmised IVIrs. Kate to herself — "yes, indeed, Larry; I wasn't 
in my bed till after twelve." 

" An' the ladies afore you, by coorse ?" 

" Ay, faith, Larrj^, honey, more nor half an hour." 

" An' — my saarvice to you, Catharine — case, a body axed, if 
people that can love ever step out o'nights, when the family are 
snug asleep, to whisper a bit with their sweethearts!" 

"Oh, the impident thief! the plotter! the brazen-feced 
fellow!" she inwardly ejaculated — "Musha, Larry, agra, you 
have no shame in you, nor no fear o' God or me; an* yet, to be 
genteel with you, I may say — tho* / say it that shouldn't — that 
supposin' myself, here, loved so well, entirely, as to do the likes, 
faith, I might step out, for a start, into the garden, or a thing 
that -a- way." 

"An*, unknownst to any one?" asked Larry. 

" Musha, yes, unknownst to the wide world, Larry ; that is, 
case why, I liked a body; for likin', you know, goes a good way; 
tho', for that matter, it *ud well become me to be on the look-out, 
as the ladies sleep 89 near me." 
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"Do they, faith? aha, Kitty! so you might, only if you 
liked, an' they couldn't if you didn't like it, too? isn't that the 
way it is?" 

" Sure enough, Larry, k-vich." 

" So, Catherine, there's last night, now, you might if you 
liked, an' none of them might if they liked? an', I'll be boimd, 
you could give your oath, for every night in the year, that, down 

this blessed moment, they never tried any sich thing?" 

" Aye, my book-oath, you're a witch, Larry." 

"I'm a conjuror's walley-the-shambles," answered Larry to 
himself; "or I saarve two masthers, or a limb o* the divil; an' 
when he's married," he went on, beginning, unknown to himseli^ 
to articulate his thoughts — " then I'm to saarve two misthresses, 
into the bargin:" and he groaned aloud. 

The word married readied, above all that he had muttered, 
Mrs. Catherine's ear, and his groaning affected her with an 
ungovernable commiseration; so that now assuming her softest 
tone, she said, " But Larry, jewel, Tm for rather givin* a spare 
hour, here, at our own fire, snug an' warm — ^the best nights are 
couldish, Larry — than in the out-o'-dour way you spake o£" 

Larry was silent In fact, he heard her not 

" So that, Larry, if a body tapped, as low as an3rthing, at this 
little windee, to-night, about half after — ^Musha, what ails him?** 
she continued to hersdf — " if ever I saw sich a man in love, in 
my whole life, afore! — ^but it's the truest love" — ^then aloud — 
" or, as for the matter o' that, an' sense you're for spakin' so soon 
about comin' together in the hould-fast way, Larry, sure there's 
&ther O'Shaughnessy that we both know — '* 

" Bother !" interrupted Larry, on whose abstracted sense the 
last serious words had made some confused impression; and he 
rose up. 

"Bother!" echoed Mrs. Catherine, "why, you good-for-nothiu* 
thief, would you wrong me, that-a-way? ax me your questions, 
an' then say, bother !" 

" Catty," said Larry, manning himself with gravity and dig- 
nity; "I'm a boy, d'ye see me, to cry bother whin, an' where, 
an how, I like, sooner nor make away with my mother's son.** 

"Make away!" Mrs. Catherine repeated, also rising, after 
having first snatched back the second untasted glass she had 
filled for her imaginary lover; her face assuming, from its first 
furnace-glow, a Uvid paleness, and her lips sharing the angry 
convulsion that shook her whole body. 

" Make away ! och, 1*11 lam you to do that ! get out you — 
you — ^ spasms of anger choked her further speech, or the epithets 
she thought worthy of Larry were not so easily found, or her 
mighty conceptions were too big for utterance; "you^— you — '* 
she repeated, clenching her hands by her side, stam^\s\%V<isL\QRN^ 
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lUd ghidmflly advancing on l«arry, who, however, -W&s not to be 
fifiA lii aiich ^ way; ror, from the mbiherii; Mrs. Catherine 
snatched his glass of cordial, lie foresaw the coming stofit/, add 
arranged to avoid it, taking, for every step she advanced on him, 
as go6d a step hackwdrd, till at last, arid ere stle Haft po^er to 
tiAjtbngtie or cMws, he was over the threshold, arid the dooi" 
banged in his fHce. 

"Weil, ?t-vich; glory, honora*, an* J)raisfe (br all," he .after- 
wards soliloquised, hi Christiari patience, oh hi^ wdy to college; 
"aii* yet, iiere*s one poor boy, like itie, tii the conrse of one hight 
an* iilbmin', visited an' bet to chaff by onld Nick; pnt on i, ^nqgi 
mat* kht t6 hang, drdwh, or to bldb blazes, Vf his Jfe-tfrfel bt k 
liiddth^r, an' nbw trated in this hianner by aii ugly wotiiali; 

"Well. Any more o' the fam? My ndine ih Latfy, fcri^ t 
keeps with an evil deception, a divil's liidte-believe,' a *$yil 
fehtii«ly, I think, that imtl on my masther, thai he may imkib 
Stite of iny masthci-'s nlan. But, if it's nbt himself, irHefe M I 
Ibsel hhiir Did we lave him after u^ abroad, or -^'thohoitiWn 
ftiibtjl! — wasKeiiever with me at-all-at-aU? — I'll tttiike Win 
say tlie Lord's prayer albhg ^d myself, this holy an' tAesS^d 
nig^Iit, which no imp dares do — and I'll have wihe of his 
liegiiinin' ai the wrong end, eithet — ay, I'D do this,' or ax my 
deHtH fbr nbt khowtti' iny cdtechism." 
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eHAPTER Vll. 




^ItB youhg lotets took their morning tt-alk. 
^Ro'ttidritic iniiids inll Seek out roitiantic and 
Hbiid^dhie sceii^, aiid Trfcsham aiid Aniia, 
I decliiiiiig the ihbH frec(uented promendcj^ that 
f followed tiife windings of thfe Nore, at the side 
I opposite the collfe^e, cliose a wilder path, npoii 
^ which ^ey arrived, after walking through a 
crowded .lind diiiagreeaple suburb. It was 
locally called "the Lacken" (a term expressive, we believe, of 
precjpitoiis grottild, whfen it otferhaiigs water), and also led alon^ 
the bailkg of the Ktfi«; fdcing the fHlblic "trulk, but was suffi- 
ciently distant fo fegc^ itltrusite obsferratibn, dnd Offfer all £he 
plfeasttred of frfee discdutse. 

In tHb htilps that it gave fbr etijdying pto^pectd of th^ beautiful 
and i)^tiliar scell^iy 6t thti distant t<^ and itceotnpahittieiit^ 
this walk had another adValitage ov^t iU fdsBiortable rival: 
Sometikes as^^nding h^ wajr, lild stilh^iined entirely tb th4 
tops 6f a chkiti of precipitate hill^ that fbr more than a mile 
attfendfed its tovdr^ it ilteiiiately khpplied picture and bird's-eyfe 
viei^'S; ikoJi; hi iti tttHous irbll-kiiowii points bf sight, Titeshaitt 
and Anna bftfeti lingered^ jpleadfed to diViert, though in silence, 
theil- tiititttal d^prtSsibn bf sjplrits, by ^tificatioh in the Ifeast 
sensual way bf, ptethdps, thiB mm s^sual bf ohr pferctptlvti 
drgans. 

FibtiL a ptti-ticalar spot they dwelt Ibttg btt a singularly fine 
view. Tb thdi- left, in the middle distaricij, drbse the old Ormottd 
castle, now di6t)layed in its sfejiarate parts, that is to say, twb 
ch-fcular toWeft t6nni»ctiBd bjr a fcomparativeiy low Ifaie bf buildmg, 
in the cfentfe bf which Was a spacious arfch'wajr, the entrance tQ 
the cotltt-yard: frohl 6ne bf the tbwfers, and at abbut right angles 
with thfe iij-st-mentioned sweiep, approached, in perspective, ah 
im{)osing mass of the edifice, commonly regiu^ed as the castle*s 
front, sliootihg uj), over the rcJOf, a battalibn bf Gothic chimn^, 
and abbttoding, as did also the two tbWers, ahd the roof, in 
scjuare or angttlar-tbt)ped windows of various Size, roiihd each of 
which was an indented edgihg, painted White npon a cool gray 
ground, the pfervading cblout bf the pile. It would be difficiilt 
.to assign this building to anjr oirder of architecture, ck8ai<i c»t 
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Gothic; still some features of both, the gradual intefmixture of 
different eras, appeared; much of the character of an old dweUing^ 
house, independent of either, might also be traced through it, but 
on so large a scale as not to take away the more important idea i 

of a castle; it was, altogether, a noble and picturesque object; I 

and there it sat upon its green lawn, and amid its rich trees, 
visible from the foundations over a flanking wall of forty feet 
high, at the base of which swept the public walk, still risiiig 
many feet from the bed of the river; and at last shone out the 
unmfHed river, narrowing as it curved round the college park in 
the distance, but spreading as it came nearer; those stony bairien 
that cause a fulness of stream for manufacturing purpoaes, 
checking it at two different stages, and forming, alternately, a 
placid lake or reservoir, and shooting falls of foamy, roaring 
water; a different river from what it was when Spenser sung it,— ;. 

" The stubbume Neure whose waters gray. 

By fair Kilkenny and Rosponte bord' " 

To the right of the castle came in — as a painter would say — 
bits of the town, caught through masses of foliage; in nearly the 
middle of the picture arose two spires, one of St Mary's church, 
the other of the market-house; lower down in the same line was 
the old college, boimding its park, and half seen through trees 
still ; yet further to the right appeared the grotesque steeple of 
the cathedral of St, Canice, and, by its side, one of the highest of 
those femous round towers, of which the purpose, era, and, indeed, 
entire history, remain a puzzle to antiquaries; and, as at the 
left hand the picture commenced with the Ormond Castle, it was 
balanced, at the right, by another old fabric, about equi-distant, but 
in ruins, and with a freedom of touch that even a master can only 
imitate, painted, by the pencil of time, into every variety of brown, 
gray, and yellow tint We have said that, as they swept to the 
right from the castle, the houses of the town were only occasionally 
s^n through intercepting foliage; this feature ran over the whole 
seene, so as scarcely to give the idea of a busy haunt of men, 
nearly two miles in extent; and thus the curious eye had a rare 
subject of city and landscape going hand in hand; of nature and 
art; of embowering solitude and hidden bustle; of the freshness 
of God's work, and the pilings-up of man's labour. Behind the 
whole middle distance of spires, towers, glinting slate roofs, 
tuees, and water, rose the more distant country, sloping and 
swelling, spotted with villas and plantations, and bathed in the 
blending mist and sunshine of the morning ; and farther still, ap- 
peared doubtful lines of blue mountain, brought out or mixed with 
the wreathed clouds, according to the changes of tlie dazzling light 
and swimming atmosphere. Notwithstanding that it was the 
hour for kindling fires in every town and city the world over, no 
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foul interfusion of smoke dimmed the brilliance of this favoured 
view; Kilkenny being protected from such a nuisance by a clause 
of the old proverb (quoted even by Ledwich) that blesses her 
with " water without mud, land without bog, fire without smoke, 
and streets paved with marble;** so that a summer-morning sun 
and air sparkled and wafted over the lightsome and unique beauty 
of the scene, as freshly as it might have done over far and 
uninhabited solitudes. 

The lovers pursued their walk along hill and river, narrow 
path and green sward, until they at last reached a plantation of 
old trees, known by the name of "the wilderness," where the 
near noise of waters came upon their ears, and all else was 
repose. 

They sate on a shelving bank that had the boiling stream 
below, and the gnarled oak overhead; both were unusually 
silent. Even the charms of the scenery, as they came along, 
had not had power, however they might have mutually enjoyed 
it, to provoke much observation from either ; Tresham spoke not 
a word; while Anna's voice, when she ventured a remark, 
sounded tremulous and broken. They continued for some time 
watching the bubbles that, self-blown and self-burst, chased each 
other away, and were no more : a fit image of the troubled and 
vain thoughts which occupied the minds of both. At last, 
after many catching efforts to begin, Anna abruptly broke 
silence:— 

'^ Might not that appearance of your brother be a delusion, 
Harry? Might not a mind filled as yours was, by your fears 
and previous dream, with one object, paint it to the eye so vividly 
as to deceive the eye?" 

" Perhaps;" he inwardly shrunk as he spoke, " yet, according 
to the consistency of things, certainly not; a mere delusion, su(£ 
as you mean, would be more fleeting, more undefined, more 
general, more unreal, and, above all, less capable of the contmued 
deceit of continued action, than a Fetch, such as it is described 
to us — and-^indeed, such as I have — once — seen it" 

" You told me the other day you had been considering a 
theory to prove, on consistent grounds, the reality of Fetches; I 
should like to hear it now, Tresham." 

"It would be "too long and complex for your attention," he 
said, painfully anxious to avoid the torment he had created for , 
himself. But Anna seemed resolved that the childish scourge 
his own weak hands had prepared, should visit his proper 
back; as to herself her mind was in that battling state of sns- 
pense, that mrges to tempt the worst certainty rather than re- 
main in doubt. 

" I am not the mere girl your answer would seem to make 
me, Tresham: I can here mention the preparatory ^x^smsso^. 
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i^ich fbvL told me should go before the direct proof. Did yoa 
not say it was necessary to begin by shewing that the creatiiies 
and sc^ery of oitr dreams are not the imaginings of the mind, 
but real beings which occur to our waking sottls, or througli 
which our souls wander fbr the time?" 

" TJiat i3 the first step, indeed," he answered, somewhat be- 
guiled by the flippancy of his Inistress, " and it gives me inex- 
pressible pleasure thus to witness the gradual arrangeihent of 
ybttt naturally fine ralhd; Anna;" and T^shdtft kissed his pupiL 

" Then go .00, at once, with yout theoty^" shfe resumed; "tot 
make m^ understand the system of dreams; I shall lislen atten- 
tively." 

Tresham's love and vanity balancing his more bitter feelingSl, 
ho obeyed this comiildnd ; And, in order tb shfe^ the kind of 
bo^sh puzzle Witli which he Was id the habit of {antttlizing bis 
own and his mistress's iiitcllfect, his theory U prfes^rtfed. 

*< If dreatn^ happ^ in the itiind, they fire its dbts. lli^tt; id li 
simple proposition; and 8ti6 ^tt^y iinderstood.^ 

" I understdnd it perfbctly." 

f * There cannot b^ dH act of the niitld without ihe Mind's (hH| 
knowledge. You might as w^U suppose ^ni^ ihbtioii -vHitbdilfr 
life; for, in truth, comlciotishess is the life of the tnhid; 'itithWtit 
it you not only can harfe no mental a<3t; btit you d^lSo^ mibd: 
itself. I think— that ia^t know I think— atld thferefote I &m^ 
was the brief but profound syllogism of a great philosopher, wlitf 
spent years in an inquiry after his otWi possible existence. Ton 
follow me; Anna?" 

" Every step. Proceed." 

" Thus, then, the mind never acts but when it knows it ActA* 
Recollect that. There is an after-operation hy which it can as- 
sure itself it has acted; ai;d another by which it perfectly 
remembers the knowledge it had of its own act while performing 
it ; and both are as necessary as the first to stamp any act da 
its own, to satisfy it; for, unless it be thus satisfied, it has not 
acted at all. Cail you shew me, by an illustration^ that yoii 
understdnd tiiis ?" 

" Yes — I think I can. This momiug, very early, I wished t6 
see you before me. That wish was an act of niymirid; tet^ 
because I knew I was wishing at the time; secondly because I 
now remember that knowledge ; and thirdly, because I can call 
up the wish as my own. Am I right ?" 

"Perfectly. Let us take another step. Belonging to these 
necessary tests for ascertaining its own act, are smaller powers of 
the mind, wliich may be exercised whenever the great bhes are 
exercised : and one of these is its assent to continued action, 6t 
its capability to break up continued action, at pleasure; to cliadge, 
or stop it, altogether. For instance; if a man is tUnkiiig of ft 
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horse^s liefld, he nidy, if he chooses, change his thought to the 
spire of a steeple, before he has proceeded to consider kiiy otUet 
part, or limb of the ahimftl ; or, if his ideas railge dter the Mde 
of a mountain, he may rapidly transfer them to a ctowded street, 
before they hav3 extended themselTCS to the smnitiit of the 
motintaifl. Is this plahi ?" 

" Nothing tan be more so." 

" Now, then, we hftVfe to try tt dreim l^ thfese rtllesi, and so 
decide whether or not it is all act df the nrfnd, occurring iil the 
mind: Has the niind any such attendant cdnscibushcss of 
dreams ? any stich after-tecOgtiitit)n for them ? Certainly not 
I particularly speak of coritinttood dteams; not the stiotchingfi of 
a second; not jwints of action; but such as ate n^ade tip of the 
flowing of thos6 pointi^ into corineciM lines bt pcHbridance. And 
here we see the hvman mind admitting its non-con^tot to tll6 
action of a dream; its ^ant of power tt) haVe dtcbmpanied It, to 
have broken it up, to hay^ Changed at ^pp^d it But all these 
privileges it should hdve nec^s^tUy pdsteles^ ih order td statitfi 
the dream tts its own act Posseclsiflg tione bf thed, the dream 
cannot be iis act; cannot hare hapfieri^ in it; and is conso* 
qtiently an occurrence distinct froni thb hutuUti miUd. I fti^peiU 
to your oim refcollections arid experiehce^ Atma.** 

" What you havfe daid is Tfery clfekr. I tanilot deny it; Yet 
I have a difficulty. Only due x>etsOn cdti hart: oiie partichlttT 
dream. If it is not the act of his ottn miUd, it ilitllt be 
the act of Eiotiie other— sontfri-I ittct getthig & little e^nfu^ea 
— of sotne other inditidoal. B6\ h^e is another peTdcin dfetftn- 
ing my dreams, and — '^ cotttimted ttie tiiot^y^cal girl^ iHtU 
a half ^miio atid whde blilsh— '*i do ii(Jt liiideHitStld tliis, 
Treshaih.** 

" Nor is it natural you yet should ; you have all the metHj 
however, of scehl^ tilb' difficulty : aild it retbahls Ibr iil^ 1^ iny 
new systciH, to tecoodle this obtioos oodtrddibtiOn ht the dlS 
one;" 

" Then ^oe We lutvc seen that dreftiiis are not the ttets of tbe 
mind, yon nrast show dn intposidhility, iH^ still cbilnectfaig thfitti 
with the hiditidttal who dreanis thcm.'^ 

** The thing is to from impossible. Attend. 

'^ Every hmnan hidividnal is composed of three disthict pftti^j 
namely, body^ mind, and sOUl ; the sonl as diifr-retit frOm mitid,' 
as mind is from body; the son] immortal ; mind as ^dl ad ]N)^ 
mortal, «nd to perish with it ; tlie sOid creatbd belbre botii, iSaa. 
to live alter both, independent Of everything but God; add tierej 
in the better part «f our preseht selves; is bur future and bettw 
existence; an existence of fhll apprehensioq, ttnshackled hj 
the mechanism Of mindi by reasoiiing, recoHectifig) or com- 
bining;" 
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" That gives me a new, and awful, and sublime idea," inters 
rnpted Anna. 

" But, by a decree of Grod," continued Tresham, " we live on 
this earth, less by our soul than by our mind and body ; that is, 
in the compound machine, man, mind and body predominate 
over soul; and although it is the « true intellectual prompter, 
the source of perception and power, we can only become con- 
scious of its workings and nature at the pleasure of the mind, to 
which it is always bound to communicate itself, and wliich lamely 
and imperfectly, remodels such communication. By an in- 
scrutable decree, man is thus doomed to know and estimate him- 
self for a time, by the predominance of an inferior portion of his 
mixed being, only." 

^' It is wonclerful and beautiful !" said Anna, her cheeks and 
eyes lit up. 

" This thraldom of the soul must continue, during life, with 
the exception of snatches of freedom which it enjoys when the 
mind and body suffer the temporary death of sleep. But, then 
—as, after their final death it shall escape into everlasting liberty 
—the never-winking spirit sometimes eludes its vulgar and ty- 
rannic keepers ; being compelled by destiny to return home to 
its house of bondage, so soon as the mind and body recover 
their inertness: in other words, so soon as they are awake. And 
now, Anna, we approach our preparatory point. 

^' In this state of occasional freedom the soul wanders alone, 
and independently, over the universe. Other disenthralled souls 
meet it; and then we have the people of dreams; it visits other 
places, and then we have their scenery." 

The pupil looked wise and puzzled in a breath, and paused 
too long for the vanity of the lecturer: but at last took heart to 
say,— 

" If dreams happen apart from the mind, how does it after- 
wards know anything, even imperfectly, about them ?" 

" I have said that the soul is obliged to return to its union 
with the mind the instant it and the body resume life. I have 
also said that a like necessity urges the soul to hold continued con- 
verse with the mind, during which it must impart all its acts. 
Upon its return home, then, as it were, it recounts its adventures. 
The mind, along with a natural incapacity ever clearly to con- 
ceive the operations of soul, is now but half recovered from its 
lethargy, and admits the relation in an indistinct manner, and as 
indistinctly recollects it Here I may instance the vague and 
jumbled notion we always have of dreams. We call them back 
rather as the acts of another individual, than of ourselves ; we 
confound persons, places, time, and space, cause and efi^ts. 
The soul only saw causes; the mind must drudge from cause to 
effect; the soul began where the mind ends ; for causes are first 
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to spirit and last to mind; with one, first is first; with the other 
last i&first." 

This happy conflict of terms completely hewildered Anna, and 
she admitted everything. 

" But now," she resumed, " let ine hear how, by the applica- 
tion of this theory, you are able as rationally to account for — 
Fetches;" and Anna's voice, and the expression of her counte- 
nance, changed, as this one talismanic word chased away all her 
scientific enthusiasm, and awakened her to human feelings. 
Tresham, also, in an altered tone, continued: — 

" You are convinced that, after death, the soul parts the mind 
and body, and enjoys perfect freedom ; you are further certain 
that, because sleep is a temporary death of mind, the soul has, 
during sleep also, opportunity for some hours of enfranchisement 
Any other cause, then, which, for a moment, deadens the mind, 
must allow the soul a momentary liberty, during which it may 
leave the body, and become visible in another place, no matter 
how distant Severe bodily pain, or exhaustion, will produce 
this benumbing effect on the mind; and thus, under a visitation 
of either, the soul may for an instant separate itself from the 
mind and 'body, and give the appearance called a Fetch. It isr 
remarkable," concluded Tresham, shuddering as he uttered the 
sentence, while Anna partook of his horror, " that, whenever a 
Fetch is seen, it represents some person at that moment indis- 



" Hoity-toity! riddle -me-ree ! and long life to cosmogony and 
abracadabra!" now shouted a stentorian voice at their back; and, 
turning round, the lovers saw their old friend. Doctor Butler, 
who, not finding Tresham in his chambers, when, according to 
appointment with Larry, he made an early visit, had pursued 
the student hither, in some honest, professional indignation that 
his commands should have been disobeyed. 

" For heaven's sake, my good young people, have you nothing 
to do with your precious time ? Here have I stood for some 
minutes wondering if I heard two accomplished persons, come to 
years of discretion, or two great children broke out of the nur- 
sery, mutually imposing on each other's common -sense. My 
pretty Miss Anna, these are no topics for you. As for you, 
Harry Tresham, I have a crow to pluck with you — but what's 
the matter now? What, but a result of obstinacy and disobe- 
dience?" he continued, assisting Anna to support her lover, who, 
more ill than to himself he would allow, grew faint in the effort 
to rise. — " Lean on me, Harry — ^there — ^you are better: and now 
home to a late break&st : the worst meal that ever entered a 
boy's stomach." 

They retraced their steps to the town. At the entrance But- 
ler whispered to Tresham — ^* I shall call on you to-day, at three; 
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yoa here to-day, and indeed staid too late from another appcrfnt- 
ment, in order to set you a good example in your hermit diet; 
and it must continue during my pleasure ; wine, strong liqttors 
of all kinds, and even simple old whiskey-punch also to disappear. 
And now, where is your servant to take the note?" 

Tresham rung to command Larry's attendance. 

" Apropos of this same Larry, as you call him ; I do not know 
a more entertaining rascal ; I think he fears ghosts, and all the 
et-ceteras, as a mad dog, water; only the canine lunatic has, 
even in the shallowness of his bugbear, a better excuse for being 
nervous : you cannot ima^ne what a fine scene I had with him 
here in your unadvised absence, last night ; 'twas the first lime 
we met, and I saw by his looks and manner that he took me for 
the devil the moment I entered the room ; and we afterwards 
discussed metaphysics to some purpose." 

" Could he indeed have consented to such an illusion ? Some- 
thing of the kind I now recollect he mentioned to me ; but I 
supposed he jested." 

" Jested ! never was certainty more certain ; I see you have 
no notion how a weak and contemptible mind can impose on 
itself ; but as I humoured the idiot's prepossession the instant I 
perceived it, and left him with it fully established in the space 
inside his skull, we can still, with your leave, follow up the 
scene ; I hear his foot on the stairs, and there is twilight enough 
for our purpose. It is a good opportunity to lecture master and 
man," added Butler in his own mind. 

" You have my full consent, doctor." 

"Then I shall just step behind this screen ; do you get him to 
stand away from the door, so that I may intercept his retreat, 
and then judge for yourself; he doesn't know I have come in.'* 

As Larry entered the apartment, Butler had established him- 
self in his position, and, according to arrangement, Tresham got 
the valet also favourably placed, and began to write a note. 
After a moment's pause, the doctor stole softly behind Larry, and 
laid -his hand on his shoiUder; a quick turn-round, a spring towards 
the door, a shout, and then a run close to the wail, when he found 
his retreat cut off, were the immediate results. Tresham only 
looked up, recognised Butler with a slight nod, and resumed his 
writing, while the doctor closed on Larry. 

" Spake to the masther, sir — spake to him, Masther Harry — 
ye know more of ach other nor what I do," — exclaimed the 
alarmed servant, with more courage, however, derived either 
from his doubts of his tormentor's identity, or from his not now 
being alone, than had marked their former interview. Tresham 
took no notice. 

" Lives your melancholy mother yet, Larry?" said Butler, very 
near him. 
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"In spite of all, y^s^-jpiaia^ your worship,** answered the 
abhorring, yet temporizing yakt 

" I must see her, Lariy, in common charity, for / can be 
charitable; indeed all your Idtk-and-kin of that branch; you'll 
be a menier family after me.*' 

" They may laugh that win, sir,** rq>lied Larry. 

" Winners, then, you shall be, dqpend oq it To begin with 
yourself; how much do you think you should want?** 

" I wants nothin' at all, your honor, while I have an honest 
masther, an* knows how to bless myself." 

" Thai is to say you will take nothing from me?** 

" Myself isn't for throubUn your rev worship I mane.** _ 

" So; how many keys between kugh major and hmgh minra*, 
Larry ?*' The black cane made a slight motion, and Larry emitted 
a sti^nge " In, hi,** while Tresham again looked tx^ astonished at 
the novelty of the sounds. 

" Hi, hi!_and is this all?** said Bader sternly. 

"Hi, hi, ho!** 

^ Say these words after me. I, Laizy, — ^what's your villanooB 
name?** 

" Lany O'Donohoo^ sir.** 

" I, Lany O'Douohoo, hereby laugh at all the ghosts, my 
master or myself ever talked q£** Lurry endeavoured to mince 
the matter, and Butler added : — 

" What, you lump of a rascal 1 say the words plain, or 1*11 
make a hole in your head to let some brains in :'* and the servant 
at last faithfully complied. " Very well : and with yt>ur per- 
missioD^ Mr. Tresham, we shall now send him on the errand we 
spoke oi** 

^ How &r mic^t it be oH^ Master Harry?" inqmred Larry. 

" What's thadb to you, man ? do you dare dispute oar united 
commands?" exclaimed Butler. 

** Myself only wants to know where I'm for goin*, first," ob- 
served Larry, in some horrible misgiving. 

" Here, Larry," said Tresham, who, on account of the allusiea 
to himself during this scene, now wished from wounded vanity to 
end It^" hero, sir—- this note to Bir. Ruth's, for Miss Anna:" 
Larry haetfly toc^ it, and lay a roundabout numoeuvre gained the 
do(Nr. 

t( And one note fof me beCore you go^** resumed Butler ; but 
the persecsted servant, conceiving himself beyond the limits of 
the eluunned drele, only answered with a gn^ "" bother ! " and 
— " I don't caie a blackberry for you, sowl or body, whoever yoa 
are;" and then went down stairs as fost as possible. 

Butkr lau|^ heartily, and turning to Tieshant— " Farewell, 
Harry i I leacve yott with my ooniaands to igset tQ l)«d wqiOt 

(8) 9 
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diftily ; nor need yon — aye, your very self— defirand the nnraoy 
by c^DJoriiig the ghost from it this blessed night" 

" Sir ?" interropted Tresham. 

" Come, come, never mind me ; wc all know your insanity as 
wen as yomTielf, and well enough to be entertained by it; only it 
is believed that your accomplished and respectable man-servant 
carries the method of the disease to more perfection ; farewdl, 
to-morrow morning eariy I shall revisit yon,** and the doctor 
retired, well pleased with the offence he had given to Tresham^s 
prejudices, and resolved, thongh he would not intimate his 
purpose, to surprise the student with anotiier call that n^fat. 

Of all the injunctions laid upon him by his medical friend, 
Tresham thought least of obeying that which would consign 
him to his pillow at such an early hour. Sleq>, he concludra, 
was completely out of the question ; so, till the return of his 
servant, he reclined on the sofa, pondering, over again, the 
mysteries of the former night. 

From Larry's report of his conversation with the housekeeper, 
Tresham had been able to extract nothing; as, in fiust, tiiat 
afflicted person did not think proper, from motives of afibction, 
perhaps, as well as prudence, to be very communicative. He 
rather conveyed, on the whole, an impression that Anna might 
have really made the so much dreaded visit; and Tresham had 
now to comprehend why she should have done so, since in their 
various meetings his mistress had never spoken of it In tins 
view it was only to be accounted for by supposing that she 
wished, in consequence of their recent conversations, to playfully 
impose on her lover; and, though Anna's general chapter 
weighed against such a case, Tresham allowed himself to believe 
it might be probable, particularly when he recollected her parting 
allusion of the morning, which, at the time, gave him great 
relief. 

In the midst of these reveries, Tresham was, contrary to his 
own calculations, again surprised into a slumber. It was, how- 
ever, but a light and fitful one, of that kind which, while it crowds 
one half of our mind with rapid and vague chimeras, leaves the 
other half, if the terms may be so disposed, confusedly alive to 
a waking sense of place and surrounding objects. And in this 
state Tresham's eye, whether liis waking or sleeping eye he oould 
not liimself determine, fixed on a pale figure that seemed to stand 
in the space of the open door of the chamber. Starting up, and 
now in the darkness of the night, which, — only relieved by one 
struggling ray of the rising moon that obliquely shot across the 
apartment, — thickly surrounded him — better awake, though not 
entirely so, Tresham rivetted his eyes on the door-way. The 
0ingle n^oonbeam struck through it, and, just as he turned his 
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glance, lightened, he thought, over a flow of white drapery. 
He shrunk back; recovered himself, and looked again; but all was 
repose and blankness. 

He issued through the door, and quickly descended to the ex- 
terior of the college. At an angle of the building that turned 
towards the park, Tresham again caught the indication of a rece- 
ding figure ; and still he pursued. In the open space of the park 
nothing appeared, however; and, after some research, he was 
about to regain his chambers, when, as if it had arisen from the 
earth, or come down from the heavens, or formed itself out of the 
column of the air that the previous instant filled its place, Tre- 
sham beheld, straight before him, the figure of his mistress. The 
decayed trunk of an oak partly flung off the moonshine from her 
white driipery, and for one instant her altered eye communed 
with his : the next, and while he moved a step to greet her, she 
turned from him into the dark shrubbery, and became again 
invisible. 

There could now be no further question as to the resemblance 
— ^but was it, Anna, in reality?" Tresham once more and 
rapidly brought to mind her parting jest, and, wildly hoping to 
be blest with the truth, rushed into the shrubbery, determining 
also to hasten, if she still evaded him, to her father's house. 

The shrubbery had two paths ; his mistress did not appear in 
either, and Tresham hesitated to choose that by which he should 
seek her. At length he took one at random, which terminated 
in a small circular space, over which the trees matted, and almost 
excluded the moonlight. In the centre, on a platform of fresh 
grass, was a monumental urn, erected to the memory of an es- 
teemed professor of the college ; and at the base of the um he 
discovered a sitting, drooping figure, that seemed as if it had been 
designed and executed with the marble, but Tresham knew it was 
an intrusion there. 

Still he approached, and, at about ten yards, recognised Anna. 
Again she looked on him; but it was a look of vacancy; a blind, 
stony gaze, as if she had indeed been the inanimate thing he at 
first supposed her to be. 

" Now, certainty or the worst ! " cried Tresham, "my beloved! 
my life's blessing, Anna! speak, if it is you, and if you would not 
destroy me! speak! sickness and agony are together at my heart 
— ^feebleness is in my limbs — ^fear and horror are in the marrow 
of my bones!" — ^he stood within almost touch — ^tears scalded his 
cheeks — ^his knees smote each other, and his hair stirred, "speak!" 
he continued, "I implore you in the name of the great God ! save 
your wretched Harry!" He advanced another step with intent 
to catch her In his arms, but his strength failed him, his eyes 
swam, a cold perspiration burst through his frame, and he fell, 
helpless and senseless, at the base of the am. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




EVER, never, while I breathe the breath of 
this life, said Mrs. Catherine to Lany, in 
reply to his humble solicitations for p^^r^Qi^. 
when, in consequence of Tresham^s (»i|iixiiiiid& 
he had arrived at Mr. Ruth*a iioifsei. '^^^ 4ui 



■•' note of apology. 

"Never is a long day, Mrs. Catheriqe,^ 
1 observed Larry. 

** Never — if I died by it," she persisted. 

" Then, only carry this little bit of a letter from my young 
masther to your young misthress." 

" Letter me no letter — don't dare to open your mouth to nkj. 
— an' now, what's the raison o* your foflowin* me?" she con- 
tinued, as Lorry prepared to accompany her out of the hall, 
down stah^. " "W^o gave you lave to thrapse through a daoent 
house in this manner? — ^Who wanted you? — ^Who sent for you? 
—Who are you at all?" 

"A friend o' yours to the back-bone, Kitty." 

"Friend, inagh! — go home lo Munsther, an* tell the likes o' 
that to your beef-to-the-heel draggle-tails; but we'll lum you 
manners here." 

"Musha, what 'ud you make o' mc at all, Catty? sure, this 
momin' afore, you riz a scrimmage on me, an* scowlded mc till 
the dogs wouldn't pick my bones; an' throth, you'll soon lave not 
as mooch liesh on my bones as 'ud bait a mouse-thrap; conaither 
my case, Kitty?" 

" What case, you poor omadhaun?" 

"You ought sooner for to cheer up my dispondin' hopes, 
Kitty, nor go on in sicli a way, as my masther often says to 
myself; the poor young masther that has betther speech nor ever 
myself hard out of the mouth of a livin' sowl; och! if you war 
to hear him among tlie mounseers, botherin' them all wid their 
own words, that he tuck out o' their own chops; the poor crature, 
that's now for losin' his sixjcch entirely: for he's goin' to die, 
Catty, an' myself 'ill have no new masther, at any rate, whatever 
we do in other predickyments; an* so, he can't creep out to coort 
your young misthress to-night, Kitty, agra, an* here's his come- 
off to take her — take it, won't you?" 

•«An' is thia all? Take id yourself, yoa dhaltheen, ita wock 



too good fbr the likes o* yoo, slch an ugly man an* A bad Cris- 
Ihen." Mrs. Catherine turned to go away. 

" Catty, choflfa-ma-chree you war, don*t lave me by myself in 
this way; an* a bumin' shame lt*s fbr yoti, Kitty, to be spilin' 
youf oWn pnrty fkce wid mindin' any foolish word I might Say; 
the eyes o' you "that are like the bluest blue-bell myself evBr 
seen, an' your nose so long and so sthraigbt, an' wid your two 
cheis like any rosea, an* your mouth, as it*s in the song, far 
an' wide, like the fresh strawberries smothered in crame; an* 
och, Kitty, when you stand quiet an* aren't ht rishi' your hand 
to a body, what two arms you have, so round dn' so round ! not 
ft)riifettin' your do, Catty, honey,*' continued I.Arry, Inter- 
rupting himself in his best suavity of tone — *'Just tdke id; 
myself is a shy boy, an* don't care to be goln* among the ladies 
in the night-fkll, when one o* them is maybe by herself — do, 
Catherine, an' God bless you; — if vou pkize, featty — stitdw 
plait} tliere, now, an* glory to you!'^ 

"Bother, Lany!'* answered Mrs. Catherine, looking fhU !n 
his fSdce, and then trotting down stairs. 

" MUsha, the death of a sour crab-apple soUched in a lough o* 
wather, to you!** Maculated Larjy, alone; "och I thefe's nO 
bearin' Wld your likes, an* all because an hofleit poor boy want« 
to keep himself out o' harm's way, an' have nothifl' to do wid 
your pair o' cat's eyes, that are fts gfeen as a leek^ and the image 
o' two burnt holes in a blanket, an* ^(ki iiose ds sharp as a 
hatchet, and all-a-one-side, like the handle of a ean, only it's as 
red as the red-hot iron oiit o' the foi^e ; an* your chops hangin' 
down like a sheep-jskpf an' your mouth) that tiie sight of id 'ud 
turn a horse from his oats, or make a dog rthrike his father, to 
say nothin' o' your two arms, that are just the things for two 
rowlin'-pins, wid elbow* that 'ud piok an' eye out of a snail. I 
must take it up my ownself, thai, pn^rin' her ladyship mayn't 
be all alone, for horp-an-duotlll what 'tid I do if I gave id to 
that other? " And, re-assumintt his Station in the comer of the 
hall, Larry debated iHth hlmsefr, in recollection of the scene of 
the previous night, the JyTopriety of at oilce venttirittg up stairs. 

In the drawing-room above, Anna, Maria, aiid Mortimer, who 
now had apartments in Ruth'9 fiotise, together With the old lady 
and gentleman, sat listening to a musical professor of some 
local eminence, who, accompai^ng himdel^on the now antiquated 
spinet, entertained them with the good old music of that day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruth had (^airs towards the middle of the room ; 
IMortimer stood with Maria over the Instminent; and Anna, 
chafing to her own recollections and feelmg^, ocenpied a distant 
seat by herself; all the lights in the tttNii'^ent itrere collected 
round the performer, so that Ita fttftolcl' pXM W»d wrapped in 
shadow. 
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Anna had not for some time spoken a word, and it was 
evident to her anxious sister that Harry Tresham's second dis- 
f^pointment caused her great depression of spirits. 

"The night has closed, Mortimer," Maria whispered, "he 
should have joined us an hour ago; he will not come to-night) 
and Anna is terribly aflSicted." 

" He shall come, or he shall stay away for ever; the peace 
and happiness of a being so amiable, and so dear to us, must not 
be sacrifi<^ to the whkn of a giddy boy," answered Mortimer; 
" but has she entirely recovered the fright and agitation of last . 
night?" he continued. 

"Anna sdya she has, but she does not look she has," resumed 
the elder sister. 

" Why, there can surely be no doubt in the case, after the 
explanation we all witnessed, Maria; and, pshaw, how puerile 
in me to talk of it, or allude to it for a moment," said Mortimer. 
A pause here occurred in the music, and Anna was heard 
requesting the performer to sing and play a small piece she had 
before named to him, the gentleman complied: it was a translatioa 
by Tresham from a German poet, and the music, also German, was 
of a very high character, and calculated to excite in the mind 
sentiments of a thrilling and 8iq>ematural cast We subjoin 
the words, — 

Shadowy dead ! silent dead I 

Dwellers in a land unknown \ 
In awe-tamed hope and holy dread. 
Your viewless sway we own I 
Around, resound 
Tour voices, though we cannot hear — 
Above, below, 
Ye come, ye go. 
In throngs, though we are blind fr'om fear I 
A vision of the church-yard fell 
On me, your midnight sentinel. 
I looked about me and beneath. 
And— while not a wind could breathe,— 
Whisperings stole through all the ground. 
And then an undulation round ; 
Every particle of earth. 
Every rank blade of its birth 
Moved and crept; a muttered sound ! 
A spreading stir I like that which crawls. 
In summer, o'er the dank pool's brim. 
When the sun's heat fiercely fidls, 

And insect-hosts are bom to him : 
I looked, I looked, and glassy eyes 
Thickly strewed as stars in skies. 
O'er the cleaving surfkce gleaciied ; 
And in their own weak death-light beamed 
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Faded die^ks and brows that seemed 

Never bom, but faintly dreamed ! 

And then a hurry passed along ! 

A rush without a sound ; a throng 

Voiceless, save that for revel-song 

The bloated beetles as they flit 

Thro' the thick idr, darkening it. 

Or on their long legs stalk about, 

Drone a drowsy measure out ; 

Or that the frog hath waked to croak. 

Or the distant cock hath spoke; 

From stars that fiul, a ray ye have^ 

And glow-worms glinting round each grave ; 

Silent tumult I dreamy light I 

And so ye hurry thro' the night. 

The air was yet imfinislied when a low and shuddering scream 
escaped from Anna. She had been sitting with her eyes upon 
the far door that opened into the inner drawing-room; while she 
looked, it opened, and Tresham appeared standing beyond the 
threshold, dimly shown by the moon's rays, that quivered around 
him. The music suddenly stopped, and all turned to Anna, 
and, when they saw the direction of her eyes, to the door; but, 
though she still gazed on it, the door was now shut, and no one 
could solve or surmise the cause of her exclamation* Maria 
approached her to ask a question, but ere she had moved two 
steps, was arrested and fixed in her place by a piercing cry that 
sounded from the upper part of the spacious old mansion ; and, 
in an instant after, Mrs. Catherine broke Into the apartment, 
wild with terror, and crying out, — 

" Oh, my misthesses, my misthesses! " 

" What's the matter? What has happened ? speak, speak ! "— 
said all but Anna, who still sat motionless and dumb, her body 
and neck bent forward, and her eyes unwinkingly fastened on 
the remote door. "Oh, my misthesses an' my masther! — he's 
comin' I — ^he's comin' down I " 

" Who? Mr. Tresham? why should his coming frighten you 
in thia manner?" 

" Och, not him, not himl for Lariy left him sick at home in 
the college!" 

" Who, then — ^who, then?" — pealed every voice. 

" He— that is— -not he !— Masther Harry— that —not Masther 
Harry, but the other I" 

** Ridiculous old woman, peace and be gone, this moment!" 
said Mortimer. 

" Ould! — why, then my bould captain that's not in the laste 
foul-mouthed, we only wiah you met him where I did! I teU 
your mighty great worship he cum in without lave fiDom. thft 
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doors or the doctoc! I was just for tomin' up stairs to shot tiie 
windees, when he walked plump agin me in the dark, stalin' ont, 
I think from Miss Anny*8 Ah!" — she interrupted her- 
self with another scream, and sunk on her knees, as once more 
the distant door got motion; and, to the eyes of Azma and 
Mortimer alone, the form re-appeared in the inner apartmoit; 
their situations, perhaps, allowing them a better view than assy 
others in the drawing-room. 

The action of Aima at this moment waa in itaelf frightful 
Continuing her set gaze while the houadceeper spoke, she evinced, 
hy a hissing of breath, and a creeping of the whole frame, her 
sense of the first motion of the door; as it slowly and silently 
imfolded, she as slowly and silently arose; nor when, to her 
apprehension, the figure became fhlly visible, did she start or 
speak, but with eyes, head, and neck, still set and protruded, her 
fiioe tintless as the purest marble, and a moving of the mass of 
her beautiful black hair, stood, firmly grasping the back of the 
chair, in the -spot where she had arisen. 

Almost at the same instant, Larry entered 8t te near door, 
and holding out Tresham's note — 

^* Here's a bit of a billy-do from my ** Larry began,- but 

looking aside " tnnder-an-onns! — the onld boy an* Us dam! | 

— mnrther! mnrtherl" — he vociferated; and, dropping the note^ \ 

was rushing from the room, when Mrs. Catherine, still kneettng ■ 

with her £ice hid in her handa, canght at his legs; tins unseen : 

and unexpected interruption made him delirious; and kicking 
and plunging, and with continued outcries, he dragged the dead ' 

weight of the housekeeper through the door; both thus escainig | 

the scene of terror. ' 

Mortimer had scarcely become oonsdons of the «i^)earance, \ 

when advancing he said, — l 

** Mr. Tresh^, I insist on knowing what yen mean by this 
worse than silly conduct?" 

*' To whom docs he talk? " — cried Maria, who from sarprise^ if 
not from fear, had shrunk with her back to the stde-waD, still 
without perceiving anything — " is Mortimer, too, infatoated and ' 

lost?—" 

'^Stay where you are!" — said Anna, whom in his advance | 

Mortimer had to pass, motioning at him with her hand behind ' 

her bock, and speaking in that hoarse and emphatic whisper ' 

that, amid the raging of a aca-fight is most used for command or ' 

exhortation, and, we are told, can be heard through the roar of ^ 

a hundred cannons — '^ stay where you are, — and I have yet a i 

moment's breath and self-possession — the note, Mortimer!— 
Tresham's note! quick! quick!" 

Mortimer stooped and presented it: Anna tore open the sefti, 
ran her eye over the contents, and, having staggered some paost 
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to irken h» stood, ML with a heait-bfokm grom in h«r fiithca^s 
anus. Her mother and Maria hastily gath««d roimd her; the 
perforaier left the house. 

** Raah and rldicokms boy I ** — Morthner coattaiiied, addressing 
the figure tliat now receded backward in the inner room — " what 
is your reason fbr this childish mummery? explain, sir, without 
another word I stand and 6iq>lain, or draw, sir, draw!" 

He rapidly advanced with his naked sword i the door began 
to dose: he dashed against it, and it rimt He drew back, 
hurled himself forward, and, bnrsting it open, gained the middle 
of the inside floor, -»in an instant It shut again, and Mortimer 
was-^ alone — in the dark chamber. 

**By hearen, I will find your ghostshipl ** — he exclaimed, 
mshing through a small doorway that led by backstairs into the 
gard^ when he had ascertained that Tresham was not with him 
in the apartment 

On the first landing-place, Morthner again ancountered tha 
figure, still very indislSictly seen;— >and-— - 

^^ You shall, sir, — you shall answer me, and to all I ask ol 
you, too!" — he continued, confronting, at some distance, the 
object of his pursuit. The moon, that had been clouded for a . 
moment, broke through a small window over the pale features of 
Tresham, and Mortimer thought he perceived a frown on the 
otherwise passionless visage, while, with solemn and freezing 
motion, an arm pointed towards the garden. 

Mortimer, conceiving he understood the hint, replied, — "Ay, 
— let us decide it there! — pass on, sir, to the garden! — you 
ofier me a satis&ction without words?" — a nod seemed to assent 
— " agreed, then — on! — you have no sword? — no matter — my 
pistols are at hand — I will meet you in a moment! — pass on!"— 

He ran up stairs, back again by the dining-room, to his own 
chamber, scarcely heeding the situation of Anna, who continued 
insensible, or the afflicted cries of the father and mother for 
their child, or the now wild questions and exclamations directed 
to him by his mistress, who, in his rapid transit through the 
apartment, could not disengage herself from her sister. Snatching 
a light he met in his way, Mortimer gained his chamber, and 
unlocked or pulled open several trunks and drawers before he 
could find his pistols; then the time spent in charging them was 
agony to his impatient mind;. but at last all was ready, and now 
avoiding the drawing-room he ran, by another way, into the 
garden. 

The garden was extensive, spreading from the back of the 
house to the edge of the Nore, which at this point was, although 
narrow, deep and glassy, "and scarcely seemed to stray." 
The moment he entered it, Mortimer looked around, but no one 
was visible. He hastened down the main walk, and still l^crasA 
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himself alone. He crossed and re-crossed by the smaller palh% 
disturbing the night-dew on the flowers and shrubs that clus- 
tered along his way, but still to no purpose. Again he stood on 
/ the principal walk, and giving vent to the vexation and dis- 
appointment of his spirit, called out, — ** Coward ! — you are not 
here ! — if you are, answer ! — Tresham !— coward ! are you here? " 
^^Here!** — answered a distant and imperfect sound, rather 
than voice, which might have been the drowsy river-echo, half 
awakened among the sedges and hollows of the opposite bank. 
Mortimer ran, however, in the direction from which it reached liia 
ear. On the edge of the garden that overhung the water, hs 
thought he observed a man's form. He hastened his speed— it 
was gone. A movement of something on the opposite side chal- 
lenged his eye. He looked across, through a sli^t fog, over all 
expanse of about thirty yards of water, and beheld, safRdsaaHij^ 
distinguishable for general recognition, in the strong moonli^lit) 
the persons of Tresham and Anna, standing hand in hand. Mor- 
timer's blood froze back to its sourcie, and he suddenly zetnood 
his steps to the house. 
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CHAPTER X. 




? HKNT Mr. Batler, according to his previong 
^intti£ition, called, late at night, to revisit 
] Trc^ham, the student was not in his. cham* 
> lioTs. He halloed for Lany, but the attend- 
\ aut did not appear. Then, accompanied by 
^^oma class-feUows of Tresham, he went into 
f (lio L*ollege grounds, and found the visionaiy 
1 jing senseless before the urn. Blood was 
all around him ; it had flowed from his lungs. This incr^ued 
symptom of pulmonary disease, Butler had not anticipated, or 
had expected to counteract, ^d its appearance, now attributable 
to Tresham's breach of his command, irritated, whilst it shocked 
and agitated him. 

They conveyed the invalid to his bed, somewhat restored to 
sensation, but still faint, and apparently stupified. But Tresham 
felt no physical pain ; at least none equal to his moral agony. 
His distemper rarely bears the character of acute suffering ; nor 
was he really so incapable of conmiunication as he seemed to be: 
but for the present, feeling no impulse to yield his griefs with 
his confidence, he shut his soul on its terrible secret, and his 
eyes on everything and every person aroimd him. This, for a 
season, was natural: for there are blights of mind, which, in 
exception to the general rule of imparting, and, by that means, 
lessening grief, we will not exhibit; which we cannot bare 
to the happy, indifferent eye: as if misery grew avaricious of 
self-monopoly. An evidence of this may be traced in-the dark 
smile that sometimes breaks around the thin, bloodless lips of 
disease, repelling, with an unnatural pride and mockery, the 
whispers of a heart-broken friend, who vainly breathes a hope of 
health and sunny days to come. So, Tresham only uttered 
some feeble words that supplicated for silence and solitude. 

He was therefore left alone on his midnight bed. The moon 
was rapidly collecting her loose beams from the chamber, like a 
lady in haste to depart, gathering her thin, white drapery 
around her. To say that Tresham thought, would be a misuse 
of words : his brain, as an alarum-bell, rung and thumped out 
its peaL Philosophy, and the artificial fanaticism it had sup- 
pli^ were gone, and the^foundations of his Spirit shook ^v^^Sdl 
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supernatural horror and natural dismay; he had been taken by 
surprise, and prostrated. . 

To meet — almost to touch ! a dim incomprehensible shade, 
when his living arms sought the embrace of the living form he 
loved — and the sudden repulsion and curdhng of human sym- 
pathy that ensued — ^this wrought a sad change ; and then, the 
still recurring thought of the utter disconnection between him 
and the blank eye that fell like a vacuum on his, and the whole 
mystery of which it was a feature ! such recollections tamed him 
into i^blenefls, and, like a beaten dog, his booI cringed into 
itself. 

In one instance, only, his late speculattons rem^iined ttppef- 
most ; but it was to torture with human agony. He beUeved 
his mistress had been called to die ! to die ! The being who 
loved him as he loved her! These are simple words, but 
Tresham f^lt them strong : the gifted and grateful pa{dl, the 
devoted fttend, the betrothed wife — she was to die, and he to be 
left desolate ! he wept aloud ; and " oh, God !**.he cried, " tnrtr 
that one bitter cttp away !** His tears were tears of AAguisli, 
but they relieved by e^chausting him« and he at last slept 

The early morning saw his attentive and anxious physician 
by his bedside. Tresham felt better, and wished to rw^ btit 
Doctor Butler fbrbade it, and the student could only pray that a 
message might be sent by LArry to inquire after Amafn 
health. » 

" First, then," said Butler, »* ybur valet Is out of the (JtlM- 
tion ; after parting from 3rou last night, I met him near the 
college, as mad a man as any in Christendom; stark mad, 
imder the delusion that a ghost, or something of the kind, Ibl- 
lowed at his heels; he foamed at the mouth, and grew abso^ 
lutely dangerous, so I was obliged to confine him secretly in a 
strong-barred dark room in my own liouse, where We shall take 
care of the creature for you." 

Tresham expressed the utmost surprise and sorrow at this 
intelligence — "you pronounce liim, then, in a state of mental 
derangement, doctor ?" he asked, with much anxiety. 

" A bonA-fide lunatic, and as lawful a subject for stripes and H 
straight waistcoat, as the most outrageous fellow in Bedlam: 
superstitious fear the provocative of the disease." 

"Toor fellow!" resumed Tresham, with some consdcntionA 
self-reproach — " you will be gentle with him, doctor, fof my 
sake, and I fiu*ther request, for particular reaaons, that his mis- 
fortune may be kept a profound secret." 

" I anticipated your wish ; no one knows, and no one shall 
know the wretch's self-induced misery, which, by tiie way, is 
only a righteous judgment, after all. And now, about yonr 
message to Miss Anna Ruth : I shall-^shonld, rfttbet'— bear it 
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ment: hut vrhy aak after her heali^ r Tt» girl is as rohuat aa 
a mountaineer; I saw her after my first parting from you, last 
night, and thought she never looked, and chattered, and smiled, 
and moved so divinely tempting and handsome: cmly now and 
then, she thought proper to whUie about your alight illness, cf 
which, however, I have given her a softened representation." 

All but the latter part of this statement was wilful untruth. 
Anna, far from enjoying good health, lay seriously indisposed in 
her bed. Nor, although the doctor had really deprived Larry of 
his liberty, did he betieve him to be a madipan. Both misre- 
presentations, however, were the beginniug of a ^stem of treats 
ment towards Tresham, which his friendly ansiety, supported by 
his professional calculations, led him to adopt. 

He had known Tresham long enough to become fully aware 
of his mystified habit of mind, and was not without suspicion 
that the patients present illness partly arose from its over-in- 
dulgence. Late observations further induced him to fear that 
some mysterious irritation of a particular nature, and connected 
with Tresluun's dreamy studies, and his love for Anna, might be^ 
at the bottom of alL Under these views he removed Lany, of 
whose hag-ridden superstition he was so well aware, from hia 
master's sight and presence, just as he would have separated the 
contagious and predisposed members of a fiimily amongst whom 
a raging fever had gained entrance ; and his false SLCCQunU of 
Anna's health arose firom the second apprehension we have 
pointed out; although Butler had not yet distmct reason lor his 
caution. 

To supply himself with one, it became the doctor's policy and 
anxiety to win Tresham's confidence, and he engaged in the task 
with much of that delicate ingenuity which the true gentlemen, 
of his high profession are known to possess : and he succeeded. 
Apart from Tresham's own esteem for Mr. Butler, he knew him 
to be the ancient and respected friend of his father, and also the 
close intimate of the Ruth family ; his warmth of manner, and 
the almost condescension of his gray hairs in at all courting the 
attention of a boy, further operated on Tresham's feelings ; so 
that the poor youth, relaxed from the frenzy of the preceding 
night, and now tottering under the fSurdel of hia dark secret, 
wSlingly cast it down at the feet of his venerable friend, and, 
with pleading tears, supplicated for advice and assistance. 

When he had ended his recital,, by a detail of his supposed 
encounters with the Fetch of Anna, Mr. Butler met his very 
first words with a ready smUe, and finally burst into a hearty . 
fit of laughter. He treated the whole matter as a schoolboy'a 
fimcy, shaped out of the predisposition or imbecility of the theo- . 
ri9t'9 mind. The otib^ iw^ diwledi tihe possibility of suck 
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mental deception^ and, in support of his scepticism, entered into 
a critical analysis of the nature and power of the mind's agency. 
But here he met an opponent every way prepared to push on his 
own purpose. Mr. Butler, without being a German student, 
had received a good collegiate* education, and knew how to 
wield, as skilfully as any metaphysical adept, the wrangKng 
weapons of sophism; and, as they were now necessary to his 
object, he used them artfully and unmercifully. He strength^ 
ened himself, too, with illustration drawn, or vouched to be 
drawn, from his own professional practice : a mode of warfore 
that is very annoying to a mere theorist, particularly, as in the 
present case, when adopted by an eloquent old gentleman 
towards an ingenuous and modest, though enthusiastic youth ; 
and to all he added the weight of a manner which he knew to 
be imposing : a polite kind of swagger, and easiness of expostu- 
lation, that seemed manfully assiued of success, making itself 
redoubtable out of the weakness of the opposite case. 

" I over and over again assert that there is no such ghost or 
Fetch-bringer as a diseased imagina^on. The whole world knows 
it, and every day's experience proves it Nay, apparition- 
seekers, and seers, too, are part of our property in fund; *tis a 
conunon disease; as common as any other; well known to the 
faculty, and very money-making into the bargain : thousands 
have seen more frightful things than this veritable Fetch you 
speak of; and, for a little hard cash, some poor village apoUie- 
cary, day after day, lays the hobgoblin in the Red Sea. 

" What do you say of }i>T)ochondriac delusions, sir ? what 
can you pretend to aver? all the varieties of this complaint — 
this positive physical complaint — flow from a debilitated imagi- 
nation. And yet, how really does the patient feel ! how self- 
clear are his apprehensions ! how obstinate his prepossessions ! 
The common and most laughable whim of a man believing his 
posteriors to be a glass window, on which he dares not sit, lest 
he should break it, is known to you ; I had, myself, a patient 
with this fancy, whom, after losing all Christian patience with, 
I manufactured into more solidity in his ovm opinion, by 
assaulting him, till I was weary, in the humbug part. Where 
was that creature's mind, or ids noble reasoning powers? 
Where were his eyes ? Why cannot these miserable people see 
before them ? Another demoniac came to me, with an imagi- 
nary lock-jaw, and this person I caused to open his mouth, in 
order to afford vent to a volume of screaming, brought on by a 
smart application of my knuckles to his lower maxillary. A 
third, who swore he was the man that ' was hanged last Wed- 
nesday' — (an infamous murderer) — I restored to his good opi- 
nion, by taking it for granted that he gave a true account of 
hhnself, and half strangling him accordingly. I refer you to 
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authendc records, — ymi shall see find read the books, Tffafch 
establish the fects of men having been haunted, to their own 
belief; by the ghosts of Alexander the Great, of Potiphar's wife, 
of Samson, and Saint Bridget What do you say to that ? — 
Nay, here is as positive evidence that people have imagined 
themselves followed by a repetition of themselves — a r^ular 
fac-simile, or double, — ^in a word, a downright Fetch, more 
attentive than yt>urs, Tresham. In my own practice, I met a 
case exactly similar ; not to talk of a respectable person, who 
assured me he was a triangle ; or of another, who declared his 
head to be the hypothenuse ; or of a third, — a musical professor, 
.—who upheM it was a bassoon." 

"But, my good doctor, all these are cases of insanity, and 
unless you believe me as mad as poor Larry, or wish me to 
believe so, I cannot exactly see how — ^" 

**My good Grod!" — interrupted Butler — "who gave you 
leave to think a hypochondriac person a mad person? who told 
you so ? No, sir ; there is a wide distinction ; there is every 
distinction ;> madness is total derangement of mind, unfitting a 
man for any occupation of life ; the other is a partial infatua- 
tion, that does not incapacitate the patient from making clear , 
perceptions in any other case, and generally demeaning himself 
as a sane man. Don't interrupt me again, now, by asking me, 
do I think you to be hypochondriac; .to save your appre- 
hensions and self-contempt, I make no such allusion, but the 
better way for you to consider this subject, is to put yourself, 
for the present, out of the question, and weigh, as a rational 
person, the undeniable truths I submit to you. 

"Assuredly there arc other modes by which the imagination 
becomes diseased than by the physical action upon it, of what we 
call the hypochondriac region of the viscera. From continued 
irritation of itself it can first disarrange, and then impose upon 
itself; and then a long-indulged apprehension terminates in 
visual phantasy, after having first worn down the mind to con- 
sent, without consciousness, to the delusion. I do not pretend, 
just now, to determine the exact way in which you have been 
imposed upon; I have said, I think, you are not hypochondriac; 
and, most probably, you are not; the state to which, by very 
nonsensical speculations, you may have reduced your nerves, 
however, is another question; and, good gods! what monstrum 
horrendum is not bom of nerves! — spectres and visitations 
beyond the wonders of the hypochondriac, or the magic lantern: 
itself; chimeras dire; airy tongues that syllable men's names; 
disjecta membra, in fact, oui of the span of any quo-* 
tation. 

" But leaving the future to develop the particular source of 
your weakness, let me state a case rather in point with your& 
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In thtt course <tf mj early praotioey in aaother pUoe, I bid i 
young ^nd, a biotber-bnish too, who waa aUadhed to g ymj 
enchanting young lady. He waa a man of regular edaoattoa^ of 
Qound intellect, and well-balanced feelings. ^ miatrwa becuotM 
ill, and he attended her. One day that he engaged to dine vitk 
me, 8he became much worse, and when he called at my boiuM^ 
iSntigued and worn out with watching and anxiety, lay tdeoA 
entertained little hage of her life. Before dinner I pressed Ma 
to a glass of wine, as he seemed to require some audi stimnlus} 
be took the glass in his fingers, and waa raising it to his lm% 
when, to my utter astonishment, he started back on bis duar, 
fixed his eyes on vacancy, and grew deadly pale. I spQk» to 
him, and, after the fit passed away, ascertained that, juat'as he 
was about to taste the wine, the figure of hia miatreea entered 
the apartment." 

^'Heavens, sir!" — ^Tresham cried, in piunful attention to the 
sequel. 

" Aloiost at the same time a rap caiae to the door vith '% 
message that the lady was dead." 

" There, sir — ^whatever argument you may be inelined to build 
on your own story— < there is a coincidence too strong for any 
aubtilty, or any impression you may kindly wish to nuke on 
mel" resumed Tresham. 

"The very vehemence of imagination," Butler continuedi 
"which, in the instance of your Fetch, precipitated you upon the 
most rash as well as boyish conclusion, still urges you to an 
unwarranted anticipation of my anecdote. Pray, let me go (m. 
We, together, followed the messenger to the young lady's house, 
and found her — not dead — but in a state of suspended existence, 
from which our efforts soon called her back, and she is at present 
living, the wife of that Fetch-seer, and the mother of some dozen 
of his children. Now, say anything you like." 

"It is all very extrawrdinary, Mr. Butler — all; — tiie con- 
clusion as much, if not more so, than the commencement I 
have nothing to say, I implicitly believe you, and I can say 
nothing; only I beg to ask you how you account for the pre- 
possession of your friend?" 

" That he did not see the young lady's ghost, or, according to 
the trashy superstition, her Fetch, is pretty evident; inasmuch 
as, in the first case, there was no ghost of hers then to be seen, 
and, in the second, there could have been no true Fetch either^ 
the lady being yet well to look at, in this worldi He waa 
imposed upon, then, purely by his imagination, exhaosted and 
diseased by wretched spirits and a lover's anxiety; or else by a 
physical deception of the eye. That the first is an accident of 
every day's occurrence I have already shown, and you can no 
loo^ec jdottbt) that the other, though lew ftequeat, is (Ua» 
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naturally incidental, I can prove by another anecdote for which 
I am, myself, authority. 

"Although a practising physician, much of my youthful 
study was devoted to anatomical pursuits, and, in a large private 
apartment, I constantly had a subject for my purposes. On a 
particular evenlag I contrived to place upon his legs a fellow of 
good form, in order to remark the arrangement of the outward 
muscled, previous to taking any further liberties with him. 
While tiius engaged, my eye wandered to the other end of the 
room, and was liere startled with a repetition of my subject, 
standing bolt upright, exactly as I had contrived his counterpart 
You may be sure I at once thought that this was the spiritual 
double, come to remonstrate against the indignity inflicted on his 
mortal brother; but I advanced to the intruder notwithstanding. 
After a few steps forward, he was not to be seen. I return^ 
dose to my subject, from which I had before stood apart, and, 
again looking to the opposite end of the place, saw not the first 
apparition, but what do you think, instead? — My own sel£ 
Ay, you may stare at me, but I tell the blessed truth. There 
I was." 

" Well, Mr?" Tresham raised himself on his elbow, in bed. 

" Well, sir. If I was not afraid of the ghost of a man towards 
whom I entertained some carving propensities, you need not 
suppose I grew shy of a second self; so I walked up to Atm, with 
all the curiosity of one Dromio, while taking a first survey of the 
other, both meeting, for the first time, in mature manhood. 
But, like the subject-spectre, this also disappeared as I approached. 
Coming back to my point of sight it reappeared; when I again 
changed place it again vanished ; and, in fact, the whole phe- 
nomenon was at last explained to me, by observing that the 
quick vapours of the room, acted upon by a refraction of the raya 
of light, assumed the nature of a mirror, and then, as I stood at 
different points, in both instances, reflected first my subject, and 
next myself." 

At the conclusion of this discourse, Tresham grew silent and 
thoughtful, and Butler saw that he evidently began to mistrust 
himself Inwardly laughing at some of the arguments and 
illustrations that had wrought the student's scepticism, the good 
doctor then shook hands with him, bid him a hasty fiuWell, and 
bent his steps to his other patient at Mr. Ruth's house, of whom, 
from her random expressions the night before, Butler suspected 
an infatuation similar to that which tormented her lover; and, 
first, to assure himself on this point was now his greatest 
anxiety. 
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CHAPTER XL 



(VV:jj^&^^^(^^*',\^ BOUT three "wseks After ust day liiiA fci* i 

^):JP *^^^''^^f eluded tire ttme of the laa* dlapte^, Mi«. ' 

{W Catherine sal^ al toidnight, iii her iWng ^ 

M- apartment aknte, hewaiibg, as tanal, ber 1 

^*^'^iSi{^^ forlorn ^te. ' 

'A^t^^^^?^^'!^ ^*^y> sippinig? at tlife sante tJme^ a ikli 
c^^ i^^v^ .^ cordial, before a good htietSag Itte. **AHm ( 
crttnre like me, up an' down, over-aA'-hetfiet, day tdtiJtat day, | 
night aftlier night; no rest, no pace, no comfort, none," and At .. 
sipped again; " an' in an ould h«afited hottse an' iutSly yghiere a ! 
booy \4oesn't know a spent flWii a Chlisthen sowl^ bdt what I 
d34v«s 'em into my head at sich an hotat? 11*6 Lbrd j)ree*rf« I 
trt! TVi ttiink to^ my pray^ers," another sap, ^'etc^^^^wbisfat WCi ' 
that my lady's bell gdrf to ring? Ifftn^a, tto; UML "aatiA slA it 
wont want m© agafft thii blessed an holy SBhntfey l^it, ttiat I 
i may lie down an' have an hour^ right sl«ep at last Bless us, 
ho# she raves like anything, as if she saw him every ninn^ tH the 
bedside. An' poor Latry, aftherall! — mysdf Wmiders what\s \ 
cnm of him, an' if all they say is the tiirnth;"— t-she was about . 
to taste once more, when, starting suddenly, me laid down tiie 
glass — "Arrah, what's that, at all? As Fm a sinner bom, 
somethin' or another at the windee! — I daSmt screech -owt!-^ 
that 'ud frighten poor IVIiss Auny; it's there agin — musha, Fl! 
faint !" 

A low heart-broken voice named ^Ii-s. Catherine's naitte at the 
window, and, in all manner of sweet words, admdnbhed her to 
advance. 

** It just wants to flatther me into the (Notches iv idT-a-Ffl wk ! 
peg an inch !" she resolved. ! 

"Catty, a-voiuTieon; Ivitty, a-chorra-ma-chree, sure we knows ' 
you're there; I sees the light through the chinks o' the abetter; \ 
1 hard you stftrin', an' your own darKn' voice speakin; cum to ' 
113," continued tlic voice. 

"If you're nothin' bad, ax me in God's name!" at last 
answered Mrs. Catlierine. 

" Fur God's sake, then, let us in." 
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"What AM you at-afl-at-all?** asked the housekeeper, cau- 
tiously approaohhig. 

"A lost cratnre," answered the vcice. 

"No spent, or a thing that a- way?" 

"Flesh an' blood, "Kitty, only very little iv either; but plenty 
0* the bones, howsomdever, Catherine." 

** Who are you?" 

** Larry, avoch." 

" Larry! bud are you dead or aKve, Larry? They say yo« 
made away wid yourself." 

" Larry alive, Catherine^ jewel; and its rainin' on us." 

" Can you make me sure o' that?" 

" Avoch, open the windee, an* we'll thiy." 

** It nd be a baste that refused you, then:'* and the forgiving 
and humane housekeeper half advanced, *'bnt myself is afeaid o* 
yon yet, harry" she added, stopping and he«tating. 

" Mttsha, what *ud you fear iv a dyin* man. Catty, though his 
ghost might be another thing?'* he expostulated; "Wumil 
wurraf open the windee, if there's a Christhen heart in your 
body; it's rainin', I tell you, an' as pitch-dark as a blaek-hoie) 
an*, as I crossed the bridge, it was blowin* too, sthiong enough 
to whip the homa iv a cow's head.*' 

This appeal was deeisive; Mrs. Catherine unbarred tiie 
window-shutter, and threw up the sash, bat ran back in terror 
the moment after; for there, instead of the round, purple-faced 
Larry she had before known, fl|^)eaied a woefol caricature of the 
original caricature itself, with tlie cfae^ livid, hollow, and 
hanging down ov«r the jaws in little bags of liftdn; the eyes, 
Mthetto fajtf hidden in flesh, staring, for the <h«t time, wide open, 
«nd unprotected fitom thdr sockets; the pot panncii totally waned 
away; and, added to this, Hie appwritkm wore no coat or hat j 
but, in place of the latter, the fragment of an old red niglit-cap 
fluttering round its brows. 

** Murther, qiurtherl — it*s the lasts bit like yon, Larry, agra,** 
resumed Mrs. Catherine, ''bud only as like as that other was 
like your unloocky masther; och, Lany, a-lanna-mar-chrce! for 
the'love o* marcy dale honest wid me, an* say at once if it's 
yourself or no, gi' me a sign!" 

'* OF m« a (&rop o' l^at good Squor,** said Lany, pointing 
from tiis window to the table, ** If I'm to gi' you anything; just 
a taste, Kitty, or myself *ill nover have the stuength to creep in.** 

'' Musha, iiere, then, Larry ; an' it*s now we nmy see you*n 
yourself, or the remfdna, at ia^; in regard that sperits knows 
nothin' o* tin likes o* tids ;" and she pouved out a bnnper, which 
Larry swallowed, while yet standing at the window. Then he 
put himself in motion to enter; and, assisted by ]Mrs. Catherine, 
who placed a table under ttm wia^ffw^ $0f his foot, Larry at last 
made a lodgment, with many groans and fttrosi^ c!?&<s^^ \sR&2it5!v 
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the fir6» The window was again closed and cantiotisly barred, 
and the quondam friends resumed their discourse, face to face, 

" A dyin* man's blessin*, as I said afore, come down on yon, 
Kitty." 

"Dyin'I arrah, why so, Larry?" 

** Gr me a morsel to brake my fast for the love of all the 
eaints in heaven, Catherine." 

" Musha, my poor fellow, lashins and lavins;"* and she rose 
to provide refreshments : "bud you're so hungry, are yon, Larry, 
a-cuishla?'' — ^Mrs. Catherine went on as she hurried herself 
about 

" I'm fastin' more nor three days," smd Larry, deliberately 
lying, though, indeed, he was half starved. 

"Och, mille murthers! how did that come about? — ^there, 
there:" she spread abimdance of good cheer before him, and 
Larry encountered it with the grave despatch and silence of a 
cormorant: plate after plate disappeared, and Mrs. Catherine had 
mqre than once to revisit the hurder. During Uie process, she 
contrived, however, to persevere in her questions for drawing 
Larry out 

" What in the world cum across you, Larry? I knew you 
wam't wid your masther sense that sorrowful night;, an*, as I 
tould you, Larry, there was sich ugly stories about you." 

" Wait a bit, Kitty,*^ Larry half articulated, his mouth being 
fuU. 

" One said you turned your own hangman." 

" Wait a bit," ho repeated. 

"Another, that you jumped into the river; an' they said, 
when you were dragged out afther three days' soakin', an' laid 
on a bed, that your poor paunch, that was, God bless us! touched 
the loft, an' the parish could'nt make aflf a coflin big enough to 
put you in." 

" Just wait a bit, honey." 

" Another said that you cut your own pipes wid your own two 
hands. Musha, Larry, that was the worst story of all; could 
you ever think of such a wicked thing?" 

Iiarry at length concluded his collation, and then, in a relapse 
of groans and lamentations, repeated a long-winded grace, of 
which the conclusion wa*— " an' keep us in our thrue mind, an' 
deliver us from the power o' the divil, an' give us patience an' 
resignation, for ever-an-ever, amin;" to which he added a still 
more lengthened draught of ale, and finally sunk back, helpless 
and querulous, in Mrs. Catherine's good arm-chair. 

" An' how is id all wid you now, Larry ?" asked his enter- 
tamer, from the other side of the fire. 

* Plenty and some to spare. 
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*' In regard 0' the atin' an' drinking an* of ^nr friendship^ 
Catherine, a little betther, we thank God an' you for id; yon 
were always a soft sowl, Catherine, though I say id; bud my 
thrials are great, Kitty; 111 never be mooch the betther o* them, 
the longest day I live,'' 

" Time cures all, Larry; time an* a kind Mend.'* 

" Och, Catherine!" he cried, his eyes squeezing out some tears 
as he fixed them on the blazing fire; he paused ; squeezed again, 
ehakiog his head bitterly during the effort; and there he 
stopt. 

" Larry, Larry, take heart, or the grief of id 'ill be the death 
o* you," said Mrs. Catherine, also trying for some tears, while 
her tones were fully miserable. 

*^ Och, Elitty," he repeated, and paused again. 

"And, och, k~voumeen," Mrs. Catherine answered, rocking 
herself backward and forward as she stooped with her elbows on 
her knees; and so they went on till the tears came at last, and 
torrents were shed between them. 

" Musha, bud what's the matther, at all, Larry?" said the 
housekeeper in the midst of her speculative sorrow; " what came 
0' you? I only seen you run out 0' the house, after we both 
left the Fetch." 

" Sure enough. Catty, I ran; I ran till I fell; an' then I gets 
up an' sees him agin behind me." 

" Murther, murther," cried Mrs. Catherine, resuming her la- 
mentations, "an* then, Larry?" 

" An' then, Kitty, it's all thrue enough that I put the rope 
round my neck." 

Mrs. Catherine started up with a scream; and, " It is your 
spirit then?" she asked. 

"Wait a bit, Catherine; they cut me down over-soon; and 
then it's just as thrue I went to the river." 

" But didn't drownd yourself?" the housekeeper said, as Larry 
stopt, his eyes still fixed on the fire. 

" Bud a surly dog of a sodger levels his piece at me, an' — I 
knows what you'd be at, says he, bud by Ja — s if you drownd 
yourself on my post, m have your life, so I wilL" 

"An' that sent you away, by coorse, Larry?" 

" Id sent me here to yourself, Catherine." 

" Avoch, my poor boy, sure 'twas an angel sent you." 

"A hungry angel, Catherine; an* if it was the will 0' God 
that it war an angel in earnest, sure it was another angel that 
met me when yourself came across me, an' gave me pace an* 
comfort, an' plenty to ate, an' enough to dhrink, an' a good fire 
foment me;" and here Larry roused himself, stretched out the 
palms of his hands to the heat, while his head was turned rounds 
^dressing his bene&ctress ; " an* youraolf la \]b.t «»iX> ^i wc^^^^ 
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like to meet when Td be ooM or hungiy, wot w dluy/' hA eon- 
tinued, rubbing all OFer, with hi* now hfiatad palms, M» fu», 
imd bfihind his eiu:s. 
*' Bud, Catherine, tell me ona thing; bow Is my mm n^iyott 

Know who I mane?" 

" Given over ever sense $ an' my young mi^thres* as bftd: it's 
ft great £iiTour come on the brain, thii doctor saya.'* 

^' The doctor, Elitty? is he in jidie house nowr-4>ad loook t9 
eFery bono in his skin!'* asked Larry, in some alarm and bitter^ 
ness. In fact, from the different accounts given by Dr. Butler, 
and now by himself, of Larry's disposal of his thna ainoe the 
memorable cvenuig to which he made allusion, it will be perp 
ccivcd that one or other departed from the facta, and we ean no 
longer conceal that the valet was the embellisher. The dootor 
stated truly to Tresham tho immediate came of his servant's ab- 
sence, and Larry had remained a prisoner in ^Ir. Butler's bouse 
within a few minutes before his visit at Mrs. Catherine's window, 
when, taldng advantage of the intentional negligence of bis 
keeper, he had effected his esoaps in the shorn plighfc w« have 
endeavoured to describe: but shrewdly guessing^ from the lumso^ 
Jceeper's questions, that the true reasons of his disappearance 
were not known, and thinking any account less humiliating than 
the real one, Larry did not hesitate to humour the very atories 
with which she supplied him, and for which th^ worda are om 
sole authority. 

Learnini? from Mrs. Catherine that Doctor Butlw was not in 
the house, he regained his self possession and returned to the 
topic of his master's illness. 

" Given over, you tell me, Kitty ? Duv you think it's him- 
self, Kitty, or that black deception that brought grief an* 
throuble on us all?" 

" Himself, by coorse, Larry, in regard of his goin' to lave us ; 
for spirits never dies, you know, case why, tli^ were never bom 
of woman." 

"You spake raison, Kitty; an' his real self was ever an* al- 
ways tinder-hearted, Kitty, only a little cranky betimes, maybe; 
bud no matther for tha^ in regard I'm not far frum the likes, 
myself; if I was sure entU'ely, I'd not think mooch p' goin' to 
see liim dead, dacently." 

" That's tinder-heai'ted in yourself, Larry, hon<gr," 

"Bud I'd go in the noonday, Kitty; wouldn't that be the 
counsel you'd gi' me?" 

" Sure cnougli, Larry; an' faith it '11 soon be time, for there's 
the daylight comin' in through the "windce-shutter ; an' whisht! 
. — may I never die in sin bud I liear my lady's bell ; no^-«wuit — 
no< — ^it's the captain's; musha, myself wondhers what makes him 
l^t up so mortial early; I must be stirrin' from you, Lajry, 



UiB iQM^ Hl4 coimd 4ovn^ ch^ 3^01^ ju9( s^ into thi« Ktoia — 
^o^'t 1)9 shy, l^ffff^T-^ wh&Bk iVs jenf ^u^ we*U get y<Hi oqt 
to youf smi^er, xm^aMiwiiil ^ aiiybo^y." 

Lan^ t^owly eoDHplie^ and m the hqusekeeper lodged the 
door upon him, she could not help asking herseLE — "- an' is this 
fdl \» hast to 9^ to me, ^ wi|)4-hearte4i ingratefiU thief!" she 
pansed a HtUe with ^er hm^ op ibe key, hoping to hear lorry's 
^oe-^^^£^ 3ron call m^ 1^17^ i-yoarneen?" m explosive 
anore qeemed to anavev in the negi^tiye^r-and — '' foh ! the haste !** 
resumed Mrs* Catheiine, tui^WAg to attapd Ciiptain J^Pi^tinier^s 
bell ; " yet the poor sawl Is so tii>ed, aA' worn down, an' in the 
iQwneas o' spirits wid l^a ai|$M9'%" she add^ somewhat for- 
givingly, ^^ an' w^'U v^t wid ]^atii»M» tUl he comea bock to hia 
flesh aguit*' 

Mortimer rangi ^r the puvposQ ^ a^dii^ ^e housekeeper into 
Anna's obainhw. tP $«ftwe from M^wia ^nto the state of the in- 
Yalid's health) %Bi very ei^rly npon this.Qkoming Doctor Butler 
had led him to expect ~a favourahle change in ATUia* After 
reeeivfaig hia message and depwrtrng to eommiunicate it, Mrs. 
Catherine returned with ^e hiippy iutelUgenc^ that, aa fv W 
Maiia eonld jiidg», all &veii»h ^ymptPms had app^rqitly »hated, 
and that poor Anna naw lay ^anqvul, t|^vg)i, Mrs* C^thenne 
added, nor yet in to i^ght muid. TMa W^ gsatii^g to Mor- 
timer, notwithft^pding the plaose Added hy the l^p^sel^^per, ^d 
he dismissed her wiih ^ nqtifio^tion th^t Doctor But^ had en- 
gaged to (a](e as early b|>eid^t^t Yntl^ him in l^ifi owp ap^ment. 

It will at cmoe he dfirmiaed whyi ipdependentljr of Mortimer's 
natural an^ty fov the l^th of his mistress's sister, tl>e ipfor- 
mation gratified him. Although of ^ strong mind, and taught 
from his childhood to laugh at ftftythiflg H^ supernatural pgency, 
his adventure in the garden had confounded and distressed Mor-: 
timer at the Ume, a^ ooptinued to hapn^ his imagination and 
harass his splHts afi;6rwards, I^ compelled himself, oyer and 
oyer, to eonsider the yisiop merely |w » c^^atipn of his pxcited 
faney and lrritato4 mP04{ but reason diecllned to support fQX any 
length of time <^ foiFped d()ct|ripe, ^d, in spite of l^imaelf, the 
contrary eoavietion remained { ^ now, top, the occurreppc he 
had previously i:eUte4 to M^ii|» fo^nd rei^ly eptfap^^e into hi^ 
reflections, and claimed a notice 1}|| bad bi^f^ successfully ro- 
fiiaed to eKt^ to ifc. 

Still, however, he wp most aig^us ^ We¥$ tl^t Tyesham's 
a^iearanee m the dfawing-ropm to Anna ^q4 liimself, w^^ a real 
appearance; ulthougl^ he had never been al)ie tP propose tq 
Doctor Butler, or to any Qtlm person, a qu^t|pn that mi^i^t 
better lead to th^ truth, by acqu^ntipg hjni W^Veftfr or ppt 
the student was, on thi^ eveniqg, fd]isen| ^m ^ <^^^^. 
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chambers. Tresham's illness the very next morning pat it o(A 
of Mortimer's power to ask himself; nor is it likely that, with 
fbll opportmiity to do so, he should have hazarded an inqniiy, 
that, under the circumstances, might prove too delicate and 
dangerous to Tresham, and even too distressing to Mortimer, in 
the possible result 

With Maria, Mortimer had not dared to exchange a word of 
confidence on the subject It will be recollected that, from her 
local situation, Maria remained imconsdous of the presence of 
Tresham in the back drawing-room. Mortimer's words and 
manner assured her, however, either that he was infatuated, or 
that Tresham really appeared for a moment where she could not 
See him, and in thdr subsequent conversations, her lover endea- 
voured to confirm Maria in the latter opinion ; nay he went so 
&r as to state, that, after he had left the apartment, he became 
assured of the fact, in consequence of a meeting and satis^tory 
explanation with the student. This gentie policy it is almost 
unnecessary to explain, further than by saying, that Mortimer 
wished, whatever might be the truth of those mysterious ap- 
pearances, to guard his own mistress, at least, from the affliction 
of supernatural notions concerning them. 

Dri Btttier seemed to be the only individual to whom he might 
ttflbosom himself; and Mortimer often felt disposed to the confi- 
deiice, but was checked by other considerations. Much of this 
gentleman's honest zeal depended, it was evident, on his incre- 
dulity towards such stories as Mortuner must impart ; so that he 
could only expect to get laughed at, or, if he succeeded in making 
an impression, the doctor's professional energy would be distracted, 
and neither of these results was desirable. Mortimer, therefore, 
remained in exclusive possession of his own secret ; one question, 
however, he resolved at last to ask of Dr. Butler in the course of 
the mofningt 

He rose to prepare for receiving his old friend at an early 
breakfast ; and, before the hour had struck, Butler's voice was 
heard in the outward apartment When the gentlemen met, 
Mortimer found that his guest had already been to Anna's bed- 
lide, arid Was now in good spirits at her promising symptoms. 

*' All danger is past ;" he continued, " and the only thing we 
have yet to regret, and, I believe must for some time regret, is 
her continued wandering of brain." 

"Mrs. Catherine's surmise was true, then." Mortimer asked 
what was the doctor's opinion of Tresham. 

" Candidly, I grow alarmed about him. But thereby hangs a 
tale I shall at length relate, for your wonder or amusement. I 
did not care to talk of it, at first, as circumstance would have 
made it awkward; that is, while your lady's sister was in danger, 
I eaw no time for it*, but, now that her recovery is certain, we 
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may enjoy ft laugh at the oonceiU Ton remeniber my vezatloii 
said mirth at ascertamizig frtmi yoa and Maria the immediata 
cause of Amia's iUness; — -well; what wOl you say when. I inform 
yoa that her lover's fit — I mean his increi^ attack — comes firom 
a source similar to Anna's strange infatuation?" 
. " I scarcely understand you," said Mortimer, raidng his eyes 
in some alarm. 

" Then hear me out On the night when he grew so seriously 
bad, I had left him, at an early hour, in his chsonbers, with my 
imperative commands to retire early to rest" 

"And that was the same night that Anna's prepossessloit 
caused her sudden fit, also ? " 

" The very same," answered Butler. 

'^Did he afterwards leave his chambers?" asked Mortimer, 
thus getting in his long-contemplated question. 

^* I'll tell you. My mind misgave me, and so late as twelve 
o'clock I called back " 

" But pray, doctor, when did you part from him on that even- 
ing ?" interrupted Mortimer. 

**I said, euly, did I not? — About seven or eight o'clock, I 
think." 

Mortimer felt relieved by this explanation; Tresham, then, 
by his absence after seven or eight o'clock, from his chambers, 
had time to practise the deception Mortimer suspected him oil 

*^He was not in the coDege," continued Butler; **I turned into 
the grounds, and found him stretched on the damp grass in the 
shrubbery. When removed to his bed, I forbore, for that night, 
to reproach him with the breach oi arrangement between us; 
next morning, however, I rated him soundly, and can you guess 
his justification ?" 

" No ^not even remotely," answered Mortimer, while in fatd 

he only denied his own thought 

*' It was — ^that the Fetch — as they call it — of his mistress had 
seduced him from his chambers.'* 

"Heavens! — did he talk rationally, consistently?" 

" About as much so as one could hope from a man not abso- 
solutely mad, yet bewitched to extremity. But how is this, 
gallant captain ? — ^Are your nerves, too, that a twenty-pounder 
could not flutter, subdued by a nursery tale?" 

"Pshaw, no, good doctor; I only wonder — ^ha! ha! — I only 
am surprised at the boy's weakness — of course, you met his 
statement properly?" 

" I flatter myself I did, captain." 

" But you argued with him ? " 

" Why, ay, in our own overpowering professional way." 

" And with what effect?" 

*' A preparatory one, during the first dSscuadonx «2Dl^\'W^^ 



luiM iMniHAd, $etaa m^ afain, to tb« SktMi, and ^ la^| liiUy 
fionyinaed huo^ tiiAl, in comoioii with thousands bf^ie Um^ )m 
luui bcten an egregioQa aas. Bat we abaU v^$»k of Tr<»ham hy 
«nd by. At presont J wish to li^oiia jou of som^ qC fuy view9 
for Anna." 

^* I shall hear them with the great^e^ pleasme f^ad int^c^** 

" Particularly as you must assist me in them." 

*^ Command me.'* 

^^ In a word, then, we have both to 8w««r some white lips ^m^ 
nothing better is left us for the per&ot i?e-^t^li§hmftOl^ ^ hsr 
mind and health." 

" Oh, tempt me to what you will." 

'' Taking it for granted that the poor girl imposcf) on her own 
understanding, but still recdlectiog that wo oanuot cqqyIuc^ her 
she does so, I strongly fear that, if the chimera be qot eiMuaUy 
banished from her thoughts, Jixaaa may not speedily ircooYor a 
sound mind. But why should we not rout it out at onoe? — -Why 
not admit these vezy visitations she raves abqut^ yet stQUtJiy assert 
them to have been real visits ? WilJ you UP^oJd nie ?" 

<« By all means ; I approve the ^enis ; but mW W>% Tiefham 
be made a party ?" 

" Certainly not. To make him one would 1^6 to let him ]^w 
of Anna's sympathetio foUy, and that were tlie devil w|tti lW> 
sham himself; fire to tow, or a Bp(irk to a gunpowder mq^ptjpnei'* 

" Then how do you propose to act ?— .When Uie lovera meet, 
they will naturally understand each other." 

"They shall not meet — shall not chatter together — shall not 
even see each other, till they are both perfectly re-established in 
health and oommon sense — ^if such is to be the case-^--and their 
minds entirely new-modelled and sufficiently strong to laugh at 
tlie knowledge, seasonably obtained, of their mutual delusion. 
But more of this anon. Now let us go, hand in hand, to Anna'^ 
chamber, and your business is to vouch for thQ truth of whatever 
romance you hear me originate.'* 
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CHAPTER XIL 




f EFOEE the entrance of the gantlemen,- Anna 
* awoke from an intanw alujiiber, to tha fin% 
n ooaaoioiunags of her ritoation that) for weeka, 
'had blaaaad her mind. She found a hand 
[holding hera, a gentia, tender hand; and it 
. was like the fiiding of a dream, that, a mo*- 
lm«it bifon, a aoft kits and breathing had 
' viflited lier brow, and a warm taar fidlen upon 
her eye-lids. She slowly rulsod hor eyw and recogniaad h«r 
sister. There, indeed, that devoted sister Iiad sat« almost without 
intermission, ainee the first hour of her illness. It has btan often 
lomaiked, that in sickness there i« no hand like woman's hand, 
no heart like a woman's heart ; and there is not A man's breast 
may swell with unutterable sorrow, and^ apprehension may rend 
his mind; yet plaoe him by the mck couch, and in the shadow, 
rather than the light, of the sad lamp that watches it ; let him 
hare to count over the long, dull houm of nighti and wait, alone 
and ileeplMi, the struggle of the grey dawn into the chamber of 
suffering; let him be appointed to this iininiatry even for the sake 
of the brother of his heart, or the fiither of his being, and his 
grosser nature, even where it is' most perfect, will tire ; bis eye 
will close, and his spuiff grow impatient of the dreary task ; and, 
though love and anxiety remain nndiminishedi bis mind will own 
to itself, a creeping-in of irresistible selfishness, whieb indeed he 
may be a^iamed of, and struggle to reject, but which, ^pite all 
his efforts, remains to obarafiteriee hii nature and prore, in one 
instance at least, hie manly weekneset 

But see a mothw, ft sister, or a wife, in his plaoe. The woman 
feels no weariness, and owna no recoUeotion of Bel£ In silence, 
and in the depth of night, she dweilm not only passively, but so 
fiu: as the qualified term may express our meaning, joyously. 
Her ear acquires a blind man'a instinct, as from time to time it 
catches the slightest stir, or whisper, or breath, of the now mom 
than over lovod one^ who lies under the hadd of human affliction. 
Her step, as, in obedience to an impulse, or a signal, she moves 
about^ would not waken a mouse ; if she epeaks, her acoents are 
a soft echo of natural harmony, most detidous to the sick man's 
oar, conveying all that sound can ooi^vey of pity, comfort, and de- 
votion; aiii thiUi iiight after pighti fhe t««id« hin like 8»^is»toaft 
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sent from a higher world, when all earthly watchfolnesB has 
failed, her eye never winking, her mind never palled, her nature^ 
that at all other times is weakness, now gaining a superhnman 
strength and magnanimity; herself forgotten, and her sex alono 
predominant 

" Is it you, my dearest sister?^ said Anna, when she saw who 
held her hand — 

" Oh, my beloved Anna I will you not know me ? Can you 
forget your Maiia ?*' 

" Forget you ! — ^no, no, no — but one cannot now be so sure of 
a face one ought to know well ; — ^how is Tresham, Maria?" 

**I>o not speak so much, Anna — we are dedred to request 
you will not ; but Tresham is veiy well ; very well, my dear 
sister." 

*' I dreamt he was not well," resumed the invalid — " and oh, 
sister, I dreamt such other things ! — how long have I been thus? 
—how long a-bed and forgetful ?" 

" Hush, Anna — ^hush, my love ; — only some dajrs." 

** Maria" — Anna after a pause went on, and now rapidly 
speaking in a whisper — " Maria — I — I die to see him : one look 
— one sight of him as he used to be! — but, harkye, sister — let 
him come at noon — or in the middle of the day — or very early in 
the morning — ^that will be the best time—- what time is it now? 
—after the nightfall ?" 

" No, my dear Anna ; it is not yet ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
only the blinds are all down, and the room darkened, that 3rou 
may be quiet, and get some rest and refreshing sleep." 

" Hist ! hist ! — I hear a low step — ^whose is it ?*' said Anna, 
alarmed. 

Maria rose and opened the door for Biitler and Mortimer. 

" If it was himself, Maria, he would smile on me," continued 
Anna, relapsing, as Butler approached, into her confusion of 
persons, and mixing this up with her broken recollections of the 
past ; while her eye vacantly fixed on his, and she crushed her- 
self against the opposite side of the bed, grasping the covering 
with spasmed hands, and her white lips moving without sound ; 
till, at last, as Butler came nearer, she continued aloud : — 

" I know you — ^but you are not he, though so like him — ^he is 
not so silent and wretched — ^go, in God's name ! — ^Maria ! where 
are you ? — ^put your arms around me— hold me — go, go — I saw 
you before, and I know you now — go, go ! " 

" "What, my sweet patient ! how have I offended?" said Butler, 
in an easy tone. Mortimer who stood behind him was more 
shocked at such an unusual scene, and whispered — 

" Let us withdraw and choose a better time." 

•'No, no — permit me; stay where you are," answered Butler 
—••seem to understand what I shaU say aloud to you. So; 
iur weather to our fitend Ttoa^iaxQ^ c^^Xaosi:^ 
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The words Instantly seemed to restore Anna to a perfect 
knowledge of those around her ; she started, and whispered ia. 
Maria's ear — " Listen ! " 

" Is it not to Italy he travels?" said Mortimer, endeavouring 
thus to follow Butler's cue. 

" Italy; — I have a love message from him to somebody; can 
it be told now, Maria?" asked Butler, still with seeming care^ 



" Yes, sir, — now — this moment — for God's sake ! To Italy, 
you tell me?" said Anna, before her sister could answer. 

"Verily, and indeed," resumed Butler: "his father arrived 
unexpectedly among us, giving him but an hour's preparation; 
yet, even in that time, the goose wished to write a sighing, 
sonnetteering farewell to a certain person. ^" 

"And he did not? ".interrupted Anna. 

" / could not, and would not permit him, as I feared something 
too ardent and startling for the nerves of a fair invalid we are 
all bound to care for;" Butler looked towards Mortimer, as if to 
claim his support. 

" So, he was obliged to content himself with making ns his 
apologists," said Mortimer, taking the hint. 

"And how long is this ago?" asked Anna. 

" Two days, exactly." 

" He will soon have performed his journey, and in about a 
fortnight you may expect to hear from him, my dear sister,** 
continued Mortimer. 

" Yes — and, in a few weeks after, see him, and then, if you 
like, keep him entirely to yourself, my sweet patient," Butler 
went on:— "by the Way, Mortimer, you remember something, 
do you? I forget what — a trifle — some folly or other, however 
—that he requested us to mention?" 

" Oh, yes — ^he charged us to bear to Anna his profound regrets 
and apology, for having — ^upon the occasion of his late visits ^ 

"Ayi pshaw! that was it," said Butler. 

"Assumed a ridiculous mystery of manner," continued Morti* 
mer, "that— that " 

Anna raising herself in the bed, broke in with — " Does he 
mean two visits, one before, and the other after, our last morning 
walk, by the Lacken?" 

" To be sure he does — but I see you remember this child's 
play better than it deserves,'** said BuUer. 

She sank back, exhausted, but more calm; then in a moment, 
resumed^— 

" What could have been his shoddng motive? To kill me, 
or drive me mad, X am sure, sir." 

**Poh — to ascertain, in his wisdom, wliether a fbolish girl 
could be well frighteofid or no; yoa mna( not ^ispect downright 
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wisdom in everything a boy does; even though that boy be 
clever, handsome, and a constant admirer into the bargain;** and 
Butler sat, and kindly took her hand. 

" He is very penitent," said Mortimer; "contrite to the dnst, 
and really miserable, lest you should not forgive him, dear Anna.** 

" Oh, we cannot long be very angry with only poor Tresham,. 
you know." He rose and whispered to Maria — "now let her 
have her own undisturbed reflections for half an hour, or about:** 
then concluded aloud — " so, good day, my good, thriving patient, 
and thank the obliging stars that ordered away your lover jnst 
at the time you resolred upon iookhig so frightftd;*' and the 
two gentlemen left the chamber. 

"This seems to do well, doctor, if jrou ean brave it ont-_biit 
what with Treshum?" asked Mortimer when they were akmai 

" Get him out of Kilkenny as &sl as we can; his very health 
requires it, even if i^ipearances were not, in this oase^ to be 
saved." 

" But in any ease yoti oannot pf«seiit Urn with tbe trao fMaont 
for such a step?" 

"No; as either would tmnteetHorily shock him. Mark my 
emphasis — I must try diflfereat measures. He must belitfve thaSt 
Anna is wroth against him, and, fbr a time, will not ees irim.** 

" Surely that will be as severe a shock as any?*- 

" Severs as I can oontriva it, but antagonist to the otiwr, or 
to any he lias yet received; and there is my h<^** 

" I do not understand you; pray explain.*' 

" It is my opinion that a mystified and Wl-etched state of mind, 
acting on the nerves, and through them on the wifeole systeoi, 
lias strongly tended to lay one basis for Tresham's present 
illness t and, without wlioUy trusting to the arguments we have 
used together — I would try to shake that basis by another good 
agitation. His love and vanity shall take up arms against the 
German Others. And, on the same principle that one poieon is 
coursed out of the frame by another and stronger, I think I shall 
thus administer, to the progress of Tresham's disease, counter- 
acting medicine." 

" But are there not alarming physical symptoms?" 

"Alarming, I admit, as I have already admitted; ay, vwy 
dangerous; yet not irremovcable. A new mental action, and 
then, peace, bodily repose, and proper treatment, and pure air, 
may yet establish him. Come, let us see Tresham togetiMr. 
But, stop a moment; one word, first, with Mr. Ruth." 

They spoke witli tlie old gentleman, and after assuring him 
of the convalescence of his ciiild, Butler went on to say, that, 
however excellent Tresham, in many nspeots, might be, he was 
y«t tiw aiave of a gloomy mind, that, in the doct(»'s opinion, 
had «mi3ed tiM present indispositioii of Annas ^>'^ ^- Bvtisr 
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Berioasly added, he ooold undertake to attend the iiiTBlid only on 
the condition that ISIr. Ruth discountenanced, for a given tinM) 
the student's visits to his house. 

Parental solidtude yielded a ready assent to them terma^ which 
Butler got the father to embody, in the shape of a letter to 
Tresham. He then informed him of the finesse {Mractised on 
Anna by the report of her love's jonmey to Itidy, and engaged 
Mtt Rath to conntenance it, and take soch precautions as slMmld 
exclude from her ear all contrary information. Those arrange* 
inents niAde, tlie doctor and hit firi^d hastened to Ti^sham's 
^chambers. 

A fevourable tnm had^ overnight, taken ^aoe in Tresham^ 
tttsord^. lie slept sowider than usniil, and awoke and arose in 
a flow of spirits that sai^risod ev«n hlMself. This moment of 
new enjoyment received some shock, however, in the abrupt 
appeai«noe«f Larry at his chamber door, the poor feltow, habited 
ns he had presenMPl hims^ at Mrs. Catheiine*s window, and 
«tfll exhibfting all the poetlcai charaeter of his own giiost. 
AAer Mcotvrhig his first snrpriae, Tresham reooUectod he shoidd 
iUKVe been pr^ared Ibr this vision, as Doctor Butler hnd, tlM 
dliy belbra, advised him of Uk re-establishnuit «f Lany*i sanity ^ 
and mentioned the likelihood of his speedy enfhnclijseniettt» 80^ 
liter A *coid4al salntntion and woleoine, which LM*ry heaid m 
eildfMA, the etndent IbreboM in pity and delioaey, all allusion to 
the past, and only informed him where he would find a beflttJBg 
Boit of dothfis, and the neoessari^ for Mfbeshment^ 

A giooM, h<m«v«r, MKidenly ftU on Treshaa, hidnced by tliia 
t^BSppeaiRMoe of his servant, whicb oalkd up (Im dailc, and net 
y«t banielhed KsooilBctione of tfaa fin« mysterloaa soena thsy fa«i 
w^jifessed together: and Trsshatti, irresistibly yiekUng to tfaa 
iMluence of the mood, isa^ himoetf on the sofii. 

Lany, tm his part, also t^ many of his old alartns mtuning^ 
€atheitee''s portrait of the bad health of his master h«d lad Um 
to expect the apparition of a man lying in his bed, and rodnoed 
aknost to the last gasp; and, when, instead, ho beheld Traham 
not veiy mvch altered shioe their last interview, he oould not 
help casting an eye towards the bed, in expectation of beiiridii^ 
there, the tme and i«al umstat he iMid oome ^ to see dead, 
^fcentiy." 

In these doubts^ Larry broi^ to mind a resdlatiMi he had^ 
previonriy to his kuto misfortone, fonned^ in order to quiet his 
own notions of identity; and so, cautionidy taking Ui stand at 
the back of the «Qift^^ 

"Are you asleep or awake, sir?** be aAed. 

** I iduitt nev«t deep r answered IVeshattk 

'' Kushn^ that W be vary wmtaOxanA, MaMifer Harry.** 

"Thenbeitso. What have I to do wfdmiythteg aii«tt«ir 
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" Bad ifords, unless lie raves," thought the valet " Provi- 
dence is over all, sir." 

" Perhaps." 

"Equivocation" — agfun ruminated liarry: theu aloud — "I 
^dn't say my prayers, last night, masther." 

"And what then?" 

"Nbthin* at all; only I was for axin' your lave to say 'em 
now, above my breath, after a manner, an' maybe you'd put in a 
word wid me, su*." 

Tresham only laughed at this strange proportion, and Lany's 
doubts increased; when Dr. Butler's voice on the stairs gave a 
different current to his feelings, and abruptly stating that " he 
had a thing to look after," the servant escaped from the chamber 
ere his hated foe entered it, and also without the observatiou he 
80 much dreaded. 

Tresham was rather astonished to see his old friend walk into 
the room with a grave pace, a corrected brow, and an air, alto- 
gether, of much severity. As Mortimer slowly followed, the 
student's heart failed him, and he quickly asked of the health of 
his mistress. She was well in bodily health, Butler replied; 
but it grieved him to be the bearer of otherwise disagreeable 
news on her account. 

Tresham stared, and inquired what was meant; and the 
doctor taking a chair by his side, and motioning Mortimer to 
another, proceeded,-:— 

" It astonishes me, Harry, that a person of your fine mind 
and principles could incautiously abuse the openness of a young 
heart, by darkening and distracting it with such absurdities as 
you and I have discussed together. You ought to have been 
aware that the native weakness and delicacy of a girlish mind 
was at the mercy of any direction you chanced to give it; and 
to use your advantage and power only for the purpose of injuring, 
was an act, if premeditated, unworthy of the scholar and the 
man of feeling." 

Tresham's damp pale brow parched and reddened at this 
preface, and he again inquired, with spirit, what could possibly 
be meant. 

" In a word, then, Anna has confessed to her parents all the 
chilling doubts with which you have crowded her mind, and 
brought them to forbid your visits to the house." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Tresham, but this is yours," said Mortimec, 
handing him Ruth's letter. 

Tresham rapidly perused it; and — "Gentlemen, you amaze, 
confound me ! " — he exclaimed. 

" It is true, however," resumed Mortimer: " she avers, with 
streaming eyes, that your horrible, though childidi conceits—" 

" To a child, horrible," intmupted Butler. 
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^ Her fAaup is haunted by hideous dreams, her sense of right 
and wrong, real and imaginary, confounded" — 

^^Hier C(»iscience disturbed, her life embittered, in a word, 
that she is almost broken-hearted" — added Butler. 

'* Hie ciirse of folly on my owb credulous heart, that could 
expect anything but whim and change from a woman, — u girl 
— 8 child!" Tresham said, vehemently mounting his climax in 
mingled feelings of mortification and passion. 

f*Not so trWing, nor so childish, either, perhaps," continued 
Butler — ^^ Anna's present act does not deserve sn<^ an epithet; 
and it is only natitral to expect — " 

"Does she know I am so iU, sir?" the student abruptly 
as&ed. 

. "No, sir; I did not care, even on your account, to add 
misery to a heart that loves you, and — " 

M Loves me V* Tresham repeated, scoffingly. 

M I said it, because 1 khim iff? and, when ymi thought fit 
twice to interrupt me, I was about to add thatj by the exertion 
€§ 8 Ql^ pstiehce apd good sense on your side, Anna may stiU, 
and soon, be all you wish of her and from her." 

** I esA. pearoci^ eomprehend you, Mr. Butler ; yet I thank 
you fat tbis jnas^araBC^ and am sorry for my l^armth," said 



Birtiei, with ^ voloe altered to a oondescendki^ kindness of 
accent, now proceeded, — 

H||y very good young ftiend, I am almost treble your 
aga, hftve known the 'mfrldneariy'iferee ihaea as klbgj and women 
an a part of it : aiid beliove mef when I assure yon that, weak 
as they appear to us, sovereign lords, in tlie hlglier darings of 
raindj il^ey possess, beyond us, great acutenees of view^into 
charact^.** 

And, knqsiHng their soperiority, they exeFcise it against us, 
too," said Mortimer. 

" Precisely. A' woman inclined to make oh<to of a partner 
for lifo, win weigh and study his t^aeter with more i^klti and 
perseverance than he can ever pi'etend' io adopt towards herj 
nay, she will adroitly allow 'him aeejpo to dev^p bimself, by 
praciBn^^g. for a mjoraont, to relish hfs wildest ftincies. And 
nowt ^IStemua, (have another preposition io lay down. ^ 
matter how fervently a woman may love, in tho irst Instancy 
she will, after diie investigtiion, be vsfy oautioiiB c^ olmm^tting 
her fate and happiness into the hands of any man whom sfie 
de^ns likely to niake h^p miserable. I have' seen some exfa-a- 
ordinary prooli' of l^e stven^ of ttiis quality. I knew a ^y, 
|roung, gfii^rtms, beaatiful, and loving to deyodon a fellow-stt^- 
dent of n^e, and yet, upon the'di|o6veiy of what she thoaght 
as Incurable ^reaknaBs of mM, sbe gaW htei^ «i>, fc« e8^^ 
(3) 
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though her own heart was the accompanying sacrifice, fof it 
broke and went to ruin in the struggle." 

^' Gracious God, gentlemen, to what does all this mysterious 
discourse tend ?" — asked Tresham. 

" Little — only that Anna may be such a woman,** answered 
Butler, drily. 

" But I disclaim any incurable weakness of mind that may 
interfere with her scruples or feelings," — resumed the student — 
" you, Mr. Butler, should know from our late discussions, that, 
right or wrong as I may have hitherto thought, I am not now — 
for some time have not been — deaf or obstinate to conviction." 

" I know it, jny dear Tresham, and give you all the merit of ' 
the reformation. But to the purpose. It is evident you have 
committed yourself to Anna on some topic that, for the present, 
shocks, and, on reflection, perhaps disgusts her." 

"I am a fool — a weak, cruel fool!'* — exclaimed Tresham, 
love, generosity, and a fear of losing his mistress, jointly com- 
pelling the admission. 

" What the nature of these topics may be, we know not," said 
Mortimer. 

"And care not,** resumed Butler; "but my experience of 
female discernment convinces me — and our silly arguments, too, 
Harry — ^that — ^pardon me when I bluntly say it — one must be- 
lieve them incompatible with the rational happiness a wedded 
couple ought to enjoy.'* 

" And brother Tresham will allow a sincere friend to add, that 
they are also incompatible with a strong, masculine mind like 
his, and unfit for his matured intercourse with serious and ac- 
complished gentlemen." 

" I believe it ! — I will believe anything — promise anything — 
perform anything — opinions — ^pursuits — ^habits — all will I give 
up — ^worlds I would give up, to restore Anna's peace of mind, 
and once more deserve her love and confidence !'* 

" That's manly and honourable," said Mortimer. 

"Come, then; — let me see; — ^yes— on one condition we can 
befriend you," rejoined Butler. 

" Name it, gentlemen, name it !" 

" You will pronuse that, till we can put Anna in good humour 
with you, you will not, directly nor indirectly, by visit, message, 
or letter, seek to communicate with her." 

"Are those terms absolutely indispensable?" Tresham asked, 
in a doleful tone. 

" God's mercy !" cried Butler, affecting to take fire, " are you 
not the most selfish, as well as the most impolitic lover in the 
world, to ask such a question? — Do you not see, in the first 
place, that your mistress's happiness and health depend on your 
iceeping far away from her? and, next, would you ruin your 
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(yvm interests by ft diUdisli pTecipitancy?-^ would yon take 
yourself out of our hands, and adopt your own course ? — ^if so, 
say it at once." 

" The conditions are hard, yet I solemnly promise to observe 
them,** resumed the student, sighing heavily. 

"Veiy good. That's plain, and only what I expected from 
you, Harry. But hearken further. With her we must plead 
your absence, as an apology for your not visiting her; your ill- 
ness we dare not mention." 

Tresham was content, he said. 

"And in a week, or so, when you are, as I trust you will be, 
much stronger than at present, I invite you, in order to prevent 
mistakes, to accompany me on a short excursion to Woodstock, 
a beautiful country." 

" I accept your invitation, Mr. BuUer, and am properly sen- 
sible of your zeal and friendship." 

" Tut, tut^-no speeches. And now we must part, as at this very 
hour," looking at his watch, — " I am anxiously expected by an 
old woman of an alderman, who wishes me to cut off a saddle of 
mutton that he avers has dangled at his nose for the last fort- 
night. Besides, I cannot permit you to talk any longer. So — 
give me your hand : good morning ; and keep yourself quiet, 
and depend on our services in ^very way. Come, Captain Mor- 
timer :" and they left Tresham to the wholesome conflict of new 
thoughts and feelings now sprung up in his mind. 
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>n]<^N IkLtler^ in some days aiteft this inter- 
L ym^t vitvlted Tresham, he was afflicted to find 
in him a rapkl change for the worstf. With 
■ lif^ht .-|jints, and an unusually free and un- 
I mreUed mind, the patient had, ffom long 
^fcoii^hiu)^ and cold perspirations, passed A 
^ idk L I ilti.-^Ft night. Butler {Mpoceeded to the 
' couiiteraotion of these symptcHXis, and, in a 
few days more, it seenied he hod succeeded. Tresham sli^ 
better, and felt stronger. In tlie lapse of another fortBighft) 
however, the niockmg distemper again appeared on its treadn^F- 
ous msnh towards the oitadM of life, and Butler grew seriousl|r 
alarmed. In good eamost he began to think of the contineRtal 
jowmeyj vpon whiMi he had already sent his patient in idea 
only. He consulted with the h^d master of the coPege^ 
and it was arranged to -write home to Tresham's family. 
One day was, however, allowed to decide the question ; and, 
tlirough the whole of that day, Tresham seemed again on the 
high-road to health. Anotlier and another, and he was better 
and better. It is unnecessary here to remark that consumption 
sometimes baffles, even at present, the skill and experience of 
the most eminent physicians, and we must not, therefore, 
wonder, that many years ago, it was equally successful with 
our provincial practitioner. 

In fact, for a fortnight longer, Butler more than hoped the 
complete 're-establishment of the student's health. But, in 
about two months, altogetlicr, from the first serious appearances, 
an alarming crisis arrived : liis person dwindled rapidly ; his 
cough increased to convulsions; his sleep was entirely gone, and 
the victorious disease hung out its false colours on Ids cheek, and 
triumphantly sparkled tlirough his eye. In haste and conster- 
nation, Butler despatched a letter to the south of Ireland, and, 
witli the consent of the principal, humed Tresham to the more 
open country-residence he had before spoken of, and wliich 
Tresham's varying state of health caused him so long to 
forget; there to await, in feeble hope, the sad arrival of his 
Mends, 
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Upon the Ywy evening of their departure, poor Tresham felt 
and seemed a new man. A fiow of artmdal energy ooursed 
through hifl reins. Butler met Mm ready dressed iu liis apart- 
ment, with a flaring eye, an erect mien, and an ostentatious and 
piteous firmness of step, and full of anticipated pleasure from 
their country drive and residence. The good doctor himself, 
was startled and delighted when he first entered; but, in a 
•econd, he turned away to hide the stffling sigh and blinding 
tear, that proclaimed a mournful change of con\^ction« 

And now, and not for the first Ume during the last few weeks, 
be thought, with an irritating and ttupifying feeling, of Anna*« 
strange propliecies, and of her assertions with respect to the 
vision she doclarcd she had seen* Ejecting from the first, with 
laughter and scorn, every thought of supamatiirai omen, and 
crushing it under a load of manly indifierence, there now and 
then stirred, however, in the bottom of the doctor's soul, and 
under all that philosophical pressure, a somethuig, that like an 
incipient earthquake at the base of a real mountain, slightly dis- 
turbed the mass. But now, after fi^eling for an instant such an 
inward motion, Butler grew impatient to acknowledge or yield 
it pUce, and at once offering his arm to Tresham, routed ilio 
weakness from his mind, as ho led the student to tLe VcLicle 
that waited for them at tnc college gate. 

While crossing the hall, Tresham recollected a favourite 
volume of light reading lie had left behind liim in his chamber^ 
and desired Larry, who. with Doctor Butler's consent, had long 
since been reinstated m his ofiice, to return and bring it to 
him. 

"The windce-shetters are more nor half closed, ^tasther 
Harry^ an' may be mysef couldn't meet wid it," said Larry, 
mucli disinclined to visit the chamber alone* 

"Begone, you scoundrel !'*--roared Butler, "or I'll put you 
where you shall never get a glimpse of the di^Ught — begone I 
and don't stay a moment!" 

The servant complied, and Tresham and Butler awaited his 
return. He could scarcely have gamed, they thought, the 
chamber-door^ when a loud noise, as of a pecton tumbling head- 
foremost down stairs, reached their ears ; then rapid footsteps on 
every landing-place, and an alternate recurrence of the tumbling 
clatter ; until at last Larry fell into the hall, and, gathering 
himself on his feet, strode across the spacb between bim and the 
door, and at last rushed through it ; never uttering a word, and 
his lips and brows compressed In the frightened resolve of self- 
preservation. 

They called loudly on bim as be passed, but got no answer. 
They waited for him, but Larry did not reappear. The truth 
is, a few moments saw him beyond the limit of the dty of B^Ur 
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kenny, and Larry held his speed, as well as he could, along the 
high-road to his native country, where, on the morning of about 
the fourth day, immediately following, he was seen, restored to 
his agriculturid habiliments, silently directing the course of a 
plough through the stubborn earth. 

After some moments' delay, the gentlemen resolved to proceed 
on their journey without Larry; and Mr. Butler, kaowing 
Tresham*s incapacity to hurry himself, -returned with a light 
though old foot to get the volume his companion wished. 

"The master has bit the man — which is most bewitched, I 
know not," he said to himself while entering the chamber. The 
shutters were, as Larry had premised, half closed; and, although 
no shadow of evening had yet fallen, that side of the apartment 
occupied by the bed was wrapped in considerable darkness. The 
moment Butler entered, and as he rapidly walked towards a 
book-shelf, he fancied he caught, with his side vision, a form like 
that of Tresham's, standing motionless over the bed. He started 
round, but saw nothing. Impatience, not fear, shook his frame; 
he stamped his foot on the floor, and rushing to the bed, pushed 
aside the curtains, and examined all round it Still he saw 
nothing; and at last concluding that the thought which had 
preoccupied his mind thus tormented him, fashioning out of the 
folds of the drapery a form to deceive his unwary sight, Butler 
hastily secured the volume, and proceeded to rejoin his patient 
Before he left the room, he could not, however, refuse one other 
look towards the bed; the delusion was not there; — Butler 
stamped again, with a "pshaw!" and — "yet, by heavens, it is 
strangely and provokingly coincident!" — he added, turning down 
stairs. 

The country retreat selected by Butler, was, as well as being the 
very climate of health, the most beautiful scene in the vicinity. 
It has been pointed out to us, in connexion with this true 
history, and therefore, perhaps, we call back its features with 
some facility and pleasure. We are not, indeed, sufficiently 
masters of local topography to be assured that the name it now 
bears is the same it bore at the era we speak of; that present 
name is, however, Woodstock, and the domain is the property of 
an Irish gentleman of importance. It rises from the edge of the 
Nore, at about thirteen miles from Kilkenny, into curves and 
slopes, hills and dales, piles of rock, and extensive spreads of level 
though high ground; hills and dales are thickly or wildly 
planted: and mountain streams, made rough and interesting by 
the stony impediments in their course, seek their way through 
the bending and shivered banks and fantastic woods; sometimes 
leaping over an unusually steep barrier. The waterfalls send 
their chaflngs among the woods and hollows, which on all sides, 
and at a distance, reply ; m<\ \\i<^^ moea of nature, together 
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with the nearly similar noise of the rustling treefl, (jt fhe arackling 
of their knotted arms in the blast, are the only, (Jt the ohrei'-' 
mastering sounds l^t disturb the solitude. 

Extrinsic interest has lately attached to this fine sceneiyf (sA 
account of its having been the last residence on earth of a lad^ 
not unknovm in the literary world. In fSact, the present pro- 
prietor is a Mr. Tighe; and here the gentle author of " Psyche," 
tluit gentleman's aunt by marriage, breathed the last notes of 
her femininely sweet song, and the last breath of a life she wai 
almost too good and pure to have longer breathed, in a bad and 
gross world. Here she sang, in sighings of the heart, her last 
melancholy farewell to the " Odours of Spring:" and, alas, the 
flowers she addressed had not wasted their perfume till they 
were transplanted to her grave. A beautifid girl, long the 
humble protegee of the minstrel, culled them with her young 
hands, and, in recollection of notes that the silent tongue had 
once murmured, placed them on her bed of clay, and thus in the 
tears of beauty and of youthful sorrow, they were there nurtured. 
The grave is one of many of the church-yard of the village that 
skirts the domain. The river runs smoothly by. The ruins of 
an ancient abbey, that have been partially converted into a 
church, reverently throw their mantle of tender shadow over it: 
simple primroses and daisies now blossom round; and near it, in 
some scathed old trees, the rooks caw her requiem. It is a place 
for the grave of a poetess. 

But, when Tresham visited this district, it had, for him, the 
single yet abundant interest of its own beauty. Even as he 
approached it, the introductory scenery grew feir and enchanting. 
The country outside of Kilkenny was uniform ; but at last, from 
the highest pomt of a rough mountain road, his eye was at once 
flung over a semicircle extent of hill, dell, and mountain, broken 
into every desirable shape of the picturesque, and thrown and 
tossed about, as if in the awful sportiveness of the creating hand. 
Hill bestrode hill, the guardian giants of the race appearing pale 
and mysterious in the distance; while through the midst, in the 
depths of a spacious valley, the lady Nore curved on her graceful 
course. 

It was the first approach of an unusually fine evening in 
September, and the red sun, setting over an extensive vista at 
Ti^am's back, lackered all the^opposite scene with gold; pro> 
ducing, at the same time, those stretching shadows that make 
evening the painter's best hour for the study of his chiar'oscuro. 
At every turn of this road the scene only changed into another 
mode of beauty. From a nearer point appeared the lowly village 
of Inistiogue; a few white cottages, glinting, like white stones, 
at the bases, and in the mighty embrace of hills, richly planted. 
Its light ftnd not inelegant bridge spanned the crystd river^ 
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I 
groups and grou]^ of trees massing behind it} and) avox oU, the 
hjgh groun£ of Woodstock rising in continaed <uid variegated 
foUagc. Tears of pleasure filled Tresham's eyes* He felt it was 
happiness to lire in so fair a world ; alas! — ^he enjoyed the seene 
as if he had been doomed to eiyojr it. 

When the travellers had passed the bridgei and entered the 
nohle solitude of Woodstock, twilight had just begun to steal in^ 
like a changing spiiitf amid the glow of day. The carriage 
drove through a good part of the domain. They got out and 
descended a path over the mde of a sipping dell, and Butler 
pointed out, on the opposite side, a neat thatched cottage whieb, 
he said, tvas to be Tresham^s residence^ the absant proprittolr' 
having invited Butler to make occasional use of it* 

As they approached, an old woman of decent and primitiva 
appearance stood at the door to welcome them. ButleCf ad'- 
dressing her by the name of " nurse,*' said he had brought her 
patient; along with whom, himself would be her guest ior t£e 
night. They entered and occupied two neat apaHments, in which 
rustic plamness seemed rather a tasteful adbctdtionf than a 
nccessitv. Tresham enjoyed his situation in an impotent ovrir H ow 
of spirits; yet unaware of Butler's opini(ni of his hewdth, and, by 
the miserable &tality that blmds the observatkm of almost all 
invalids in his case, not prepared, himseli^ to fear any dangiv, 
the poor victim declared, laughingly, that it was worth Whila t^ 
be iU for the sake of so delightful a change. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




T th« time of Tresham's departure fit>ai 
Kilkcnoy, Anna's bodily hsalth was aldio«t 
* completdy restored, and her mind, too^ after 
t-he last conversaiion witli Butler and Mor- 
timer, grew calmer and more settled; so that 
I her affoctionate family now detected but slight 
f symptoms of wandering. She was, howerer, 
much changed in spirits; she spoke very 
little, even to Aiaria, and continually sought the silence and 
abstraction of her own chamber. When crossed in such puiv 
poses, Anna showed more wildness and irritability than on other 
occasions, and oompelled, out of the fears and solicitude of her 
mother and sister, a submission to her waywardness* 

Hie only person who succeeded in rallying her, and soothing 
her temper, was Butler. He visited her often, and, by a repe- 
tition of his easy and yet kind manner and conversation^ often 
drew her from solitude, and won her to engage in re&esfcaBg 
discourses and speculations. He supplied her, too, with light 
and pleasing books, calculated to rival the impressions made by 
her late Reading; and, in a word, used every judicious meMis of 
restoring her to a rational balance of mind and feeling. 

But one cruel cause of uneasiness to Anna soon occurred* The 
time mentioned by Butler and all her friends, as fixed to 
Trcsham's return from Italy, oama and went without his 
appearance before her. Another week, and another still dapsed, 
and she did not see him; not even a letter fflrived. She began 
to make inquiries, and the explanations attempted to be givon 
seemed to Anna imsatisfactory and evasive* Her susceptible 
heart whispered to her, that there was no reality, no conviction, 
in the words that fell upon her ear. And still the time lapsed, 
and still she had no letter; nothing, in foot, Uke an assiuranee 
Jrom himself, that the accounts given her were true} that 
Tresham was well -^ that he was alive! 

So soon as these thoughts entered her mind, all the spectral 
fancies that for some time had lain hushed in it, stirred and got 
life again, and it was peopled with theml-^Inward voices told 
her that her lover was dead! — Dead, in consequenoe of what she 
had seenl-HUid the sjtojki of bii »ttddaa journey ^ Italy were, 
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she now assured herself, only kmd equivocations, to disguise from 
her, in her weak state, the shocking and destroying truth. 

At first she indulged these thoughts in silence, and her friends 
could only perceive that a sudden and bad change had come over 
her mind, until towards the close of a day, about -a, week after 
Tresham's excursion to Woodstock, a decisive occurrence took 
place. 

Maria had left Anna disposed to sleep on a couch in her 
chamber; and some time elapsed when she heard the invalid's 
voice calling aloud to her. Dilaria hastily entered, and saw Anna 
sitting up with a distracted tur, pale as a corse, and every limb 
shaking. Inquiring the cause, Anna said, — 

*' Oh, Maria! I have dreamt an appalling dream, ii^ indeed, it 
was a dream." 

" It must have been — what else could it be? You slept; I 
left you sleeping, my dearest Anna — forget it," interrupted the 
anxious sister. 

" I cannot forget it, Maria; but I will think it wcu a dream ; 
I may have slept; my poor mind grew quieter a moment before 
—-and, surely, I could not have fancied it" 

"Tis all weakness, Anna; — this confinement and this dose 
air prey on your nerves ; let us have a turn in the garden; come, 
lean on me." 

** No ; listen to me, Maria. This I dreamt, if dream it must 
be. I was sitting where I am, thinking of him; everything 
appeared as usual, about me; the chairs, the books, the window, 
and all. The window darkened — I turned, and just caught the 
shadow of a pale face receding from the glass. Then I grew 
troubled, and the room filled with sound, that deepened and 
deepened, and at last I heard — * He is not dead!' " 

"Dead!" repeated Maria — "Why should you require that 
information in any shape? What cause was there to fear it? 
How could you ever suppose it, my dear Anna?" 

" Vet/" resumed Anna, "the invisible voices added, *Yet!' — 
* He is not dead — ^Yet!' they said, 'but go and seek him! — seek 
him in solitude, and in the darkness that is falling fast upon his 
soul!' — All this I was told, Maria — what could it mean?" And 
she fixed her blazing eyes on her startled sister. 

"Nothing, nothing, my love — it could mean nothing; we are 
warned by religion itself, as well as by reason, to place no 
thought on dreams." 

"AVhy do you look so pale, and tremble so, Maria?" asked 
Anna, a stern spirit controlling her own agitation — "look on 
me ! — tell me — do not deceive me ! do not dare to deceive me ! — 
Where is he gone, indeed? — What falsehoods have they told me? 
—he was not here !" 

"Oh, sister, sister, com^a^ yourself! — did you not hear ho 
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was in Italy ? — Did they not bring 70a his own assurance that 
he travelled thither?" 

" They! — they! answer for yourself, sister!** cried Anna, her 
manner growing every moment wilder ; " and, now I recollect, 
you never told me that ! — never from yourself! Tell it now, if 
you can — if you dare ! on the peril of your soul, answer me 
>-*• where is Tresham? — ha!** she continued in a scream, 
and starting up, *^ you grow paler, Maria ! — you wince, and are 
silent.** 

Maria could only supplicate her to be patient. 

" I see it now ! — ^no, no, he is not in Italy ! — he never was ! 
he never sent me that message ! — ^he is somewhere near us, and 
/ will find him ?** she paused a moment, then struck by a sudden 
association, " answer me again, sister ! — one day — I do not— 
cannot recollect when or where, or how, but one day I heard, 
while you thought I slept, you and Mortimer mention, in a 
whisper, first his name, and then you spoke of Woodstock, and 
Butler has often been absent from town, before and since, for 
days together — ^tell me ! — ^Is he not there? — or was he not ? — 
* did he not die there ?— did he not ?'* 

"No, sister! — I reply to your question on my word of truth, and 
in the presence of the Great Ju^ of truth ! — ^he did not die ! — 
he is not dead ! '* Maria answered with some vehemence, glad to 
seize a point for plausible equivocation. 

" But speak to my whole question! — ^is he at Woodstock now? 
is he dying there, now ? — you do not so readily answer that — 
you cannot! — my own thought is true — true, and I will prove 
its truth!'* and Anna, snatching a scarf and hat, rushed towards 
the door. Her sister flew between her and it. 

"Let me pass! let me pass!** exclaimed Anna, in a climax of 
madness, while she stamped her small foot on the floor, and still 
moved to go out. 

" For the sake of heaven, dearest sister ! — ^for your own, and 
his sake! — ^for our father's -and mother's sake! — for your poor 
sister's sake!" — cried Maria, kneeling with her back to the door. 

" Let me pass, I say! I have no friends! no kin! — all have 
deceived me! stories, stories you have all told me ! — he may now 
be stiff in his shroud — eartti and worms ! now while I talk ! — 
let me pass ! — or, do not — " the foir maniac continued, catching 
up a knife that unfortunately lay on the table — " do not ! and 
by the blue vault over our heads I will bury this in my own 
heart!" — and, in an attitude of mingled grace and sternness, that 
in one so young was at once grand and terrible, she raised the 
blade high in her clenched hand. 

Maria screamed aloud, and ran from the apartment, calling 
upon her father and Mortimer. As she turned down stairs an 
affMJling laugh rang through Anna's chamber. Miari&'a csm 
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iastaoJtty alanned her motiier and the senrants, but Mr. Rutli 
and Mortimer were not in the house; nor could any for some 
time r«6oUect whtro either of the gentlemen was to be found. 
When this was at length asoertained, and an attendant had been 
despatched to call them, Maria, with her mot&cr« and all the 
other servants, returned to Anna's room. It was empty, or ap- 
parently 80. Maria, with a shuddering anticipation, glanced to- 
wards the comers of the chamber, and to me bed, and then 
looked for the knife I Her foot moved it on the floor — ^the sister 
raised it — it was unstained. ]^Iaria's fears next directed her to 
examine the window, but this was shut down, and the blinds 
untouched, as she had left them. Where then could Anna l)c ? 
—die had not approached the hall-door } for Maria had not pro- 
ceeded &rthcr than the hall ; there her mother and the servants 
met her. Every chamber and apartment in the house was 
searched i every nook; but no trace of Anna* At this moment, 
]^uth and Mortimer came in. Having heard the terrifying story, 
a new search commenced, but as futildy ended. At last, in a 
small closet at the back of the house, an open window challengod 
attention; after a look, one of Anna's gloves was found on the 
floor under it; Mortimer glanced down upon the soft mould of 
the garden which it overhung, and the priiit of her foet distiiictly 
appeared. 

All rushed, with dreadful cries, and a common foar, into the 
garden. The foot-prints continued from the bed, under the 
window, U) the prmcipal walk, and there were lost on the hard 
and smooth gravel. The party separated to search iii different 
quarters. Alaria run to the river's edge, and there again dis- 
covered the trace of Anna's feet, and, at a secohd glance, her 
scarf, caught and half sustained by a prickly shrub. She 
screamed, and Mortimer and her father were m an instant at her 
side. Maria coidd not speak, but she pomted to the foot-prints 
and to the scai-f. Their eyes turned on the water. It was 
smooth, and placidly unconscious of what they feared; but in a 
gentle eddy, wliich it made at some little distance, under a clus- 
ter of willows, Maria thought she saw the white hat and plume 
that her sister had taken up in the chamber. When she ex- 
pressed her thought, liowever, this appearance was ascertained to 
be only a round mass of foam| that the concentric motion of the 
eddy had there formed. 

By this time, her mother, accompanied by the servants, came 
up* They had found no further trace. Consternation kept all, 
for a moment, silent and inactive, when Mortimer, with a sudden 
cr}"^, ran to a part of the garden at some little distance, which 
edged the main path. Every one followed hun, and there he 
showed fresh marks of Anna's foot, that obliquely shot across a 
Jorge Ajod aewly-dug b^ of mouldy towards a small door in the 
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side-wall of the garden. They gained the door; it was wide 
open ; and it now seemed certain that, availing herself of the 
key which usually remained in the lock, Anna had, by this door, 
escaped into the street. 

Acting on the com-iction, Ruth, Mortimer, Maria, and a man- 
servant, gained the stre«t{* Mjs. Bitth, overcome by her terrors, 
could not follow ; Maria and her father walked rapidly in one 
direction, the servant in another, and Mortimer in another, all 
^akhig inquiriee hi wery penon they niei ^^^ and ]^i%j# 
could hear ftothlug of tiie fugitiye. They had ^^p^^9^ a ^{ppd 
portion ei (be towti, calling at the doors ii di^^^ filf^Mh W^^F^ 
they supposed sba might be, when the aearv&j^ mimffl^ w^fl^- 
less and earnest; but it was only with his hasj^ f|^ fifHfi ^ f^ 
had found no clde, -The tsJiiei and daughter in^g f^f llflf^ 
an4 cG«ld pat pniy to heaven &r help aud gny^f^t^ 1 |||mMOt 
alter Mordpier darted rQimd tba cfAner of the s^eal in which 
they stood, calling out p> Hnwa. Um inoment he appeared, and 
adding some w(ys6$ wlntii thi} diatawce and iisaal aoiaa pf a town 
Pff^veiited them from catching. 

But ifhen the friends cama doser to each othei^ tha giad 
words ci iCordBieF 'sent comfort before him. 

f* I l^a lieard of her I i hava baavi of hert'- he a«piaimed,-rr 
f^Oomel-HBome witlime — qidek.^* 

f^ Thank GodI thank eod!''— e^ed Miuria »b4 the fo^w in 
Jc^ tearo— »« Whave ^L-r^vhen 2^ 

"* ^^ I qpoke to soma coadiman in the next Btzeat. and they sajr 
--Twith fuU knovrledj^ of )pav &aa an^ penoft—niat about htk 
an hour ago, she fliuijg hersdl into a duuiot^ ai]4 w^ ikurea at a 
i^iious rate out of the town -* 

w But whitlier ^— what load «« 

^ To the eouatry— to Woodstock I — oeq^ I lat as not lose a 
moment,— Mafia i had you not bat^^ lamain hare, llam9^^ 

^ Not — do not lafiive ma behind tffod wish me to Uve|%ongb 
the interval, my dear fetheil-^R^ cbar Mf^rtfrnor ! — let me ao- 
eompany yonl '^ ctied Maria, plaa<Mng with earnestness. 

" Come, then—- you, Robert, return and infoim your mistian 
of our good chanoel-cemel tiiera is no^ a second tH be lost?'' 

*^ if they meetl^^ said ifarit^-* 

^* They shall not — most not — wa will certainly ovoetdiQ her 
— cornel'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 




V HE first evening of Trea^am's residence in 
JWoodetock passed away pleasantly: even 
fButlor half forgot, in the gaiety, and once 
i mor« trcooherons appearance of Tresham, his 
( ovrn settlod anticipations. 

Tlie inixious friend forgot, too, or waived, 
y fnr a good portion of the next day, his press 
of prvfe^^ional engagements, and remained 
with Tresham till the approach of night, when, however, he 
was obliged to return to Kilkenny. He came back to see his 
patient in two days after: again Idft him, and again came back; 
and to his utter surprise 'Lresham seemed, at every new visit, 
steadily mending. While this baffled the doctor's skill it also 
gave Mm a new hope. The salubrious air, the enchanting scene, 
and the reformed and more tranquil mind of Tresham, together 
with the natural joy with which he must look forward to a happy 
reconciliation witL his mistress, all might tend — ^it was still pos- 
sible in Mr. Butler's thought — to effect an extraordinary struggle 
and triumph of constitution, and conquer disease, even in the last 
stage of its progress. However true or false these late calcula- 
tions might be, still Tresham looked and felt better. During the 
hours of Butler's visits, his social temper fully exerted itself; 
and in his absence, guided, and sometimes assisted by a little 
flaxen-headed urchin, the grandson of the old woman of the 
cottage, he explored, at leisure, and with delight, the fine scenery, 
around him; sitting, or strolling, or stretching himself in the 
sun or shade, and reading or thinking, or enjoying light, and 
now luxurious slumbers. 

Upon a day, after Butler had ended one of his repeated visits 
— and his last-^Tresham informed his little guide that he should 
endeavour to find his way back, alone, to a scene they had 
visited the preceding evening ; — and, as Butler had engaged to 
return in a few hours, he informed the boy where to find him. 
His old nurse, struck with what she thought a sudden and omi- 
nous change in Tresham, remonstrated against his going alone ; 
but his smiles and earnestness persuaded her ; and he went! 

With some disagreeable exertion he gained a valley of consi- 
derable magnitude and sublime character. A sheet of water, 
Bbot, at the remote end, over a ^idwark of almost perpendicular 
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irock, that, as a wall, crossed the valley. One path to this crept 
along the immediate edge of steep banks that bridled the angry 
stream, which was a continuation of the fall ; the path mounting 
higher and higher, until it nearly gained the torrent ; and here 
a shelf of rock, apparently dangerous, but really safe, jutted over 
the abyss; It was purposely covered with sods ; and, rich in 
moss, gave ample room for a small seat, from which might be 
had a full view of the waterfalL 

Overhead, on both sides, the dell still towered, half faced 
with shivered rock, and half with dwarf oak and fantastic 
wreathings of wild herb and shrub, and at last sloping off in a 
junction with level grounds, froip which, through thick plan- 
tations, was another approach to the scene, by means of a frail 
wooden bridge, that linked the opposite brows of the valley. 
This bridge was nearly in line with the seat on the shelf, but at 
some distance above it 

Tresham, gaining the shelf, sat in the rustic seat, and looked, 
with an awed and tamed delight, around him. Firmly grasping 
the sides of the seat, he dared to look beneath. His he%ht from 
the bottom was about thirty feet: and the water, discharged by 
the fall, there foamed and roared, swollen with recent rains, and 
of the brown tint that Rysdal sometimes so well imitates, amid 
a mystery of black and slimy rocks that pushed their sharp ex- 
tremities out of the torrent He gazed on the cascade. It rushed 
down, in nearly one unbroken sheet, glancing some yards away 
frran the base of the wall of rocks, and so tiiinly, that he could 
catch, though indistinctly, forms of bank and shrub that found a 
kind of shelter in the space thus left behind. 

Here Tresham sat for a considerable time, till the boy ap- 
proached him from the cottage. The student thought he came 
to announce the speedy return of Butler; but, when they spoke, 
he learned that that gentleman had not yet arrived, and the 
little fellow was only sent with some refr^hments. Of these 
Tresham slightly partook, and, feeling renovated, left his seat to 
gain, with the boy's assistance, the bird's-eye view of the scene 
afforded from the bridge above. 

With mnch toil they won the bridge; and now Tresham dis- 
missed his guide to return to his watch for Butler ; whilst he 
enjoyed, alone, the view he had wished for. 

Even in the spent state of his firame the invalid was not timid; 
yet the frailness, and perilous isolation of his present stay, sent a 
cringing through his nerves. He scarcely hazarded a look be- 
low. The depth was fearful To the seat he had left, it was 
about thirty feet; and Arom that, again, he recollected, for he 
could not now perfectly see, another void to the craggy bed of 
the torrent The £untest frown of evening began to come. 

As he listened to th9 ooiw (tf the fidl, lis «arp diimed and 
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ftpttsA, and bl4 8ii«c^tibl9 fenc^, iatsrpsetiog its monoionisiig 
zo^p ipto strange, supeniaturftl padences, the scieam oi a hupiaii 
jokti mipgled abruptly with the hoaiae chores of tiid wattfs. 
piercing up, he thought, from some part under him. Forgetting 
hi9 late n^^Yausne88, Tresbam gh^ioed quicldy dovn, and im Um 
ledge he h»d just quitted, and belield ^ female form, j^nothor 
look; ^ he luiew Anqn. She sat on the rustic chair, he^ hands 
clasped, and her face turned upwards to him ; her pale, wovii, 
haggard lacp, so unUke that which ho had known and loved, and 
belying, too, the continued representations made to him/ by 
Butler, of her continued he^th. A reeoliectuw of his toivoat 
snperstitions darkened Trcsham's n^ind, and he feared be agaiq, 
h^eld the Fetch of his mistress. 

As tlie flgurc, with wild earnestness, still looked at him, ^Dre^ 
^am, {^ter a mPW^Ot of iroinons thought, precipitate^ himself, 
unfitted as his feeble body was for such a task, down the tortuous 
path by which he had ascended to the bsidgp, and panting and 
gaipwgi PF»n^ ^ way to the s^^ sock. 

In aifiiw momenta t^ mockmg and shadowy IflEeneai of her 
]f)Fer ^peac^ b»fbre Ai^na, at the si^e of the ledge faianted into 
Ums l^ank* Her hands were 8til| (da^^ed ; hei eym stUl gbained 
aiqd fisLed} mi the in^tanl she saw Idm, Anin, in a UvA erj^ 
half pf sA^lioation apd half c^ horror, said — 

H%>eak!: — let me hear tha sonndof yvwEvoieeMt-^heka^ 
i)e^ r j^>idly moYii^ tQwa^9 heC) when, in a mai^ier to hev «n* 
aecountable, hQ shrunk back, and leaiiing against a tree that 
pverhung the watec, his lips seemed tQ move in answer to her 
question ; but no 'vvords re^hed Anna. 

*' What mean you ??' she continued, M what brings you here ? 
— ^how did you — how eould you come here ? — I knew you wena 
jtt Italy!'' 

A gloqm set on his face, and with a ^mile that might have 
beep meant for her reassurance, but which had the contrastr 
efiect on her, hp said — 

^^ / have never been in Italy." 

"You! you!" she repeated, marking (he empliasis ha need, 
atid confusedly pnrsumg the image of her old terrors, while she 
£alt frantic at the idea of two identities of her lover — •" In the 
name of the blessed Grod, answer me! — why do ypu look so pale 
and worn? — ^why are you only so dreadfully like yourself?— only 
as like as the corpse is like the Uving man! — And now wht^ 
means that shocking smile, again ?-r-JMl mo— when and Where 
did you see me last? At my father's house it was, if you mre 
IVeshanil'J 

A prqlpnged and broken answer came — ^* TrefhuR did »o^ see 
you, last, at your fethier's hoiise.^ 
/ i^Baarena oi heavens l'^ eha exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
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and poadng them rapidly throngh her black, dishevelled hair, as 
-with a kuid of knotted resemblaace she called back Butler*s ex- 
planotioD, and this refatal of it; and Anna was continuing to 
apeak to the point, when he slowty advanced a step, stretching 
ont his arms. She i^rieked wildly, and cringed to the very edge 
of4he shel^ crying — ^* Approach me not! approach me not till 
yon hear me! — Convince me, first, you are he, or show, at once, 
your own horrible nature! — Convince me!" she pursued, dropping 
on her knees — " Speak comfort to me, my heart's own Tresham 
— or — fiend as you may, speak to me! By the power and for 
the mercy of that God, whose fiice yon hope to see, or whose 
6axk agent you are!** her flesh stirred-^ her eyes shot from her 
head — her teeth gnashed; he advanced another step in silence, 
and — 

** I warn you! ** she resumed, growing desperately courageous 
in her madness and terror — '* I warn yon ! — ^The depths, and the 
torrent, and the rocks are beneath me!*— my foot is on the blade 
of grass that keeps me from destruction! — come nearer to me, 
but by another step, without speaking, and I plunge ! '* 

These words, of power to dart through his curdling marrow, 
imd warm it with a new life— these words only, of all she liad 
last spoken, his fiiding sense heard, and Tresham gained a 
refluent energy, and gasped out, — 

" Anna ^>- my adored Anna ! — stop ! -» forbear — turn to me — 
support me! — bless me I — I am your own — own Trejjham! I 
am, indeed, Tresham, — not long to be so — I — I am dying!" 

He staggered, and feu at her feet 

Her splitting scream again mastered, for a moment, even the 
near torrent's roar; and, precipitately as the \eaip of that torrent, 
her thoughts now shot down from their former course: but still 
on another as dark, as impeded, and as frantic, as that found by 
the channelled waters. In the first outbreak of de«pair, of 
insanity, she cast herself upon what she thought the last wreck 
of her idol ; but she heard a heavy breathing, and tearmg open 
his bosom, wiped the thick damp from his brow; then, kneeling 
under him, rested his head on her own bared and virgin breast. 
He caught a moment's consciousness, fixed his eyes upon her, and 
pressed her hand. 

^* I see it all, at last!" — Anna went on — *^you have beei^ 
dying— 'dying, inch by inch, and I knew nothing of it !-^ the 
murderers hid it from me! — they said yon were well, and 
travelling on the continent— and you were walking into your 
grave!" 

"You have not been well, yoondf, Anna," he with much 
difiiculty said. 

"Oh, yes! — very well — I have been mad! — mad!" she re- 
peated with a laugh: — "bat though thqr thought to dood^^ 
(3) X 
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me, my owli heart knew it all — ay ! I kneTr it — tiie F&ldi does 
not come i« vain."* 

The last words more effectually roused Tresham, and he 
asked — ^* What can yon mean, Anna? ^ 

^* I know what I mean T — she replied, ^ and you shall know 
itf too. Ton never came to my £[ither*s house sinoe our last 
morning's walk?" 

" Never—" 

" Nor did you come the evening before?" 

" Certainly not" 

** Your Fetch came twice, then !" 

The little life in Tresham's veins proclaimed its last human 
sympathies by running chiller at this announcement: — he strove 
to speak — but could bsirely say — 

^^ You are calm, now, Anna — you nuurk what yon tell me." 

" I mark it," she answered in a changed and subdued voice. 

Tresham's power of mental combination grew for a moment 
imperfectly active; but forgetting all Butler's arguments, and 
his own latest convictions, he could only reoc^ect that he had 
seen a supernatural appearance of Anna in the college; and, — 

*' Let us," he continued, in thickened utterance — " let us try 
to comprehend this appalUng mystery; — you asked me, Anna, 
when and where I had last seen you?" 

*^Ay," she said, with shocking indiilerence — **and now I can 
answer the question myself. It was down by the Lacken, during 
our last morning's walk." 

" Omnipotent ! " — exclaimed Tresham, in tlie last desperate 
struggle — " it was not Anna ! " 

"Not!" she repeated, in more than her former wildne5ts — 
" not ! — speak, then ! — I hope — speak ! when ! where I — " 

"At the urn in the college shrubbery" — Tresham replied, his 
voice finally sinking. 

" Ha; ha ! — I hoped it and it b so, then I — we do not part I " 
— she clasped him in her anns. 

"I shudder, even in coming death, at all you mean — but — 
answer me, salemnly — did you never visit me at my college 
chambers?" 

"By heaven, never I" — Anna replied, in another burst of 
madness. 

Tresliam — as, under the impetus of a galvanic batter^', a dead 
man might — started to his feet, and his eyes glazed, and set on 
his mistress. Tlie last change appeared. His jaws dropped — 
liis throat rattled — he was falling — Anna sprang to support liim. 

" It will happen !" — she said — " and now ! — ha ! — Tresham, 
look there, if you can ! — there is the last calling." 

Trealiam could not; nor did he hear her siunraons; but, as 
Anna herself looked towards the waterfall, she saw, or thought 
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she saw, through its thin sheet, as through a supernatural veil, 
two figures, the coimterparts of her lover and herself, standing, 
hand in hand, together. The shade of Tresham seemed to {joint 
to the depth under the ledge where Anna and he stood. 

" I understand it," she muttered. 

But now Treshpm's struggle rivetted her attention. He gave 
two long sighs, with a long interval between each, shivered 
quickly all tlirough his frame, and fell — Anna, clasping him 
close, fell "with him he was dead. 

At that instant, Ruth, Mortimer, and Maria, gained the bridge 
above. They saw the lovers falling on the flat of the ledge, and 
all cried out in horror and anguish. Their cry must liave 
reached Anna, but she acted as if she had not heard it. For a 
moment she bent over the body; her hair was shaken about 
her; her hat was lost; her drapery was rent and streaming. 
Suddenly she started up, and they saw her seize her dead lover 
by the arm, and drag him towards the edge of the shelf. Again 
they cried out, and again she did not seem to hear. Mortimer 
darted down the steep path; Maria had fainted in her father's 
arms. That wretched father looked again, and saw his child 
within a step of her doom ; she moved the body "\\'ith difficulty — 
but still she moved it — another drag — and another stop back — 
and she stepped on the void! — as the body tumbled over with 
her, she caught it in her arms, and then was heard her fearful 
scream, as if of joy, not terror, and, in a second after, the buffet 
of both — the corse and Anna — against the sharp rocks and 
boiling waters, below. — Mortimer came too late. 
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